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POLITICAL CORRUPTION.* 


Nortutne is farther from our intention 
than to enter into a formal review, either 
of the matter or the style of the work, 
the title of which is subjoined below. 
As far as the compiler and his produc- 
tion are. concerned, our opinion may be 
exp dh the briefest possible terms. 
Of the morality of the transactions in 
which the publication of this collection 
of letters had its origin, we will not per- 
mit ourselves to entertain any, even the 
least, discussion. The very idea of an ar- 
gumentative parley in this matter is de- 
grading and injurious to the moral sense. 

Yo sophistry employed by the writer or 
compiler, in defence of his course, ought 
to have the least weight, in his justifica- 
tion, with any sound mind. It is of no 
counegnens whether the box containing 
these letters was put into his hands by 
one who had the legal charge of the 
Custom House, or not. It is of no conse- 
quence whether he opened them alone, 
or in the presence of some third person or 
persons. It matters not by whose conni- 
vance the deed was done. It is of no im- 
portance who possessed the legal or dele- 
gated ownership of the chest, the papers, 
the inclosures, or the apartment in which 
this correspondence was deposited. It 
isenough, for any sound and honora- 
ble mind, that they were letters writ- 


ten in privacy and confidence, and of 
such a nature, that those who wrote 
them, and those to whom they were ad- 
dressed, never can be supposed, under 
any circumstances, to have consented to 
their publication, had they been consulted 
in the affair. To touch the seal under 
such circumstances, or to misplace a fold- 
ing, or even to cast a glance at the inte- 
rior, was morally wrong and dishonor- 
able: to publish their contents to the 
world, was a most heinous offence. To 
do all this with a deliberate design, as it 
appears to us, to accomplish a revengeful 
purpose, by lacerating the feelings of 
those whose confidential epistolary inter- 
course is thus laid bare to the public gaze, 
was the act of an unprincipled man. 
Private correspondence, unless under 
very peculiar circumstances to which we 
shall advert, is sacred. The term is well 
chosen, and admirably adapted to express 
that religious regard to faith, or confi- 
dence, of man in man—that feeling of 
true honor, which, next to religion itself, 
is most conservative of all social and po- 
litical virtues. We hazard the proposition, 
in which, we think, every sound con- 
science will agree with us, that when 
Mackenzie thus purloined the private 
thoughts of others — their will, and 
gave them to the public, he committed a 
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— crime than if he had picked the 
ock of Mr. ae private drawer, for the 
purpose of stealing hiscash. In the one 
case, little confidence is reposed, and, 
therefore, little is violated—it is mainly 
a breach of the peace ; the other involves 
that higher criminality, a breach of trust. 
All crime may be said, to some extent, to 
involve this peculiar species of guilt, but 
especially is this the case with injuries to 
that kind of property, or, rather, propriety, 
(to use an obsolete yet most expressive 
form of the word,) whose great security 
is in this sacred confidence, or feeling of 
honor, among mankind. 

The question may arise—Can there 
possibly be circumstances under which 
this may be rightly, and, if rightly, hon- 
orably done? Even when thus stated, 
a truly upright and conscientious person 
would not answer rashly in the affirma- 
tive. The negative position is surel 
safe, until the other is most indubitably 
shown to be right. If it be said that great 
-good may come from disclosures thus 
procured, or that great evils may be pre- 
vented by them, still the question returns— 
Can there be a greater good to society 
than the cultivation of this sacred feeling 
of confidence, even when carried to what 
may seem extreme bounds ; and can there 
be a greater evil than that universal sen- 
timent of suspicion and mistrust, which 
must be the result of hazarding, without 
great caution, exceptions to so conserva. 
tive and religious a principle? Let us 
admit, however, that there might be two 
most extreme cases in which the rule 
would bear to be relaxed: namely, when 
the object is to discover and prevent a 
suspected and atrocious conspiracy for 
the injury of a fellow-citizen, or to de- 
feat a plot of treason against the State. 
These cases, however, have a peculiar 
feature, which would seem to justify the 
exception. The atrociousness, secrecy, 
and treachery of such conspiracies ma 
be said to negative the very idea of confi- 
dence. So also in case of war, no trust 
is reposed or promised, either expressly 
or by implication. There is, on all sides, 
a mutual consciousness of this, and there- 
fore that same injury is not done to the 
moral sense; there is not that universal, 
fear-inspiring feeling of distrust, the ten- 
dency of which is to dissolve society to 
its very elements, and to produce a social 
condition, the very opposite of that in 
which consists the true life of the State. 

From a glance at Mackenzie’s intro- 
duction, we should judge that his own 
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conscience, obtuse as it must be, is not 
satisfied, unless he can bring his own of- 
fence, seemingly at least, under these or 
similar exceptions. He appears to labor 
hard to show that he has been actuated 
by a great desire to promote the public 
good. He even claims to be a champion 
of truth and fair-dealing. He blasphe- 
mously quotes Scripture in proof of the 
righteousness of *‘ exposing hidden wick- 
edness,”—** when rulers rule il], and the 
eople love to have itso.” “ Truth”— 
indignantly exclaims this most honorable 
and conscientious man—* Truth is op- 
— and there is not any that pleads 
or it—not any that has the conscience and 
courage to appear in defence of an honest 
cause, and. confront a prosperous fraud 
and wrong.” How little trust this man 
has in himself, or in the correctness of his 
own reasoning, appears from the fact 
that, after all his appeals to perverted 
passages of Scripture, and to the purity 
of his motives, he rests finally on a miser- 
able argumentum ad hominem, thereby 
making this most suspicious of all posi- 
tions is stronghold, and, in fact, the 
only defence in which he bas, or can 
have, any real confidence. Some of those 
whose confidential letters he is thus base- 
y giving to the public, had expressed 
themselves lightly in regard to the sacred- 
ness of the private correspondence of 
others, and this our martyr to truth and 
fair-dealing regards as his conclusive jus- 
tification, with all conscientious men, for 
the same disgraceful offence, avowed and 
carried out on a scale of far greater 
magnitude. 

These pleas, however, do not avail in 
the present case. Let those whose cor- 
respondence is thus disclosed be regarded, 
if you please, as most corrupt men. Ad- 
mit that theyare selfish, unpatriotic, gov- 
erned by a base ambition, that seeks to 
obtain its ends by ignoble means; still 
they cannot be charged with a conspiracy 
to commit atrocious crimesagainst individ- 
uals, or treason, in any ordinary sense 
of the term, against the State. To justify 
on the ground of suspected evils of a less 
degree, or because the revealer allows 
himself to fancy that the disclosures 
would justly render them unworthy of 
the public confidence, and, therefore, 

lace them in a condition of less power 
or mischief, would be so to relax a most 
salutary rule of morals, as to render it 
entirely nugatory. It would be, in fact, 
the complete adoption of the maxim, to 
«do evil, that good may come ;”—besides, 
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leaving it to every individual to apply 
this dangerous principle according to his 
own private judgment of utility, free from 
any control of an established rule of social 
morality arising from the steady exercise 
ofa sound public conscience. 

We do not believe, however, that Mr. 
Mackenzie had any such motives. From 
his own account of himself and his con- 
nection with the men whom he seeks to 
injure, he appears, to us, governed by 
some of the lowest considerations that 
can influence a human being. Revenge 
for real or fancied injuries evidently 
prompted him to a course which he 
never would have taken, had those who 
once had his utmost confidence, continued 
to gratify his avarice or his ambition. 
These disclosures will, doubtless, be pro- 
ductive of essential service to the commu- 
nity, if it can overbalance the injury to its 
moral sense, which might arise from a 
general approval of the manner in which 
they were obtained; but might not their 
benefits and their injuries alike have re- 
mained unknown, had our martyr for 
truth been allowed to continue his official! 
connection with those at whose corrup- 
tion he manifests such a pious horror? 

The book has been laid on our table, 
and we have endeavored to discharge 
our duty towards it as faithful reviewers. 
The justifying introduction we have care- 
fully examined, and the above is the only 
opinion we can form of its merits. The 
conclusion and some parts of the connect- 
ing statements contain valuable political 
information, in the main correct, and al- 
though previously known to intelligent 
men, yet so arranged and presented as to 
set the turpitude of the principal actors in 
the most striking light. With these parts 
of the book we find no fault, whatever 
may have been the author’s motives. 
They are fair matters of history, and for 
such a compilation, the author, if he could 
wipe out the stigma which attaches to him 
from other parts, would be entitled to 
great credit, both on the score of utility, 
and for the evident ability with which it 
is made, 

Of the letters themselves, we cannot 
say that we have read them, or intend to 
read them. We can only confess to a 
mere glance. Even in this there avas a 
misgiving that it could hardly be recon- 
ciled with honor or correct principles, 
and that even our position and duty as 
public reviewers of already public matter, 
could scarcely justify the proceeding, did 
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not disgust at their sickening contents, of 
itself, interfere to prevent a continued pe- 
rusal. Our knowledge of them is mostly 
derived from what has been forced upon 
our notice in the public prints. We shall 
make no extracts, nor exercise any in- 
strumentality in giving them a wider 
publication than they already possess. 

That the actual facts, however, which 
have been so thrust before the public eye, 
relating to the real character of political 
men and measures, may be hereafter 
properly adverted to, as historical data, is 
undoubtedly true enough; just as the 
facts which transpire in a case of slander, 
where the “ greater the truth the greater 
is the libel,” may be treated afterwards as 
matters of general credit. The public are 
not called upon to forget knowledge, 
however obtained ; nor will they refuse 
to form their opinion of conduct and 
character on such evidence. The authen- 
ticity of the letters is, we believe, conce- 
ded. The book bids fair to become at 
some time a political classic, if it can out- 
live the odor of its baptism. This it will 
probably do on account of the still strong- 
er qualities of its contents. Like Stack- 
house’s Body of Divinity, or Paley’s Mor- 
al Philosophy, itis a text and commentary, 
and seems to contain a very full code of 
the ethics of the party. We shall deal at 
present with only that genera] odor which 
it sends forth, of—Posrricat Corrup- 
TION, 

With regard to the principal characters 
who figure in this correspondence, we 
believe that most intelligent men had just 
about the same opinion before the publi- 
cation of these letters,as they have enter- 
tained since. The correspondence is prob- 
ably just such a one as would have been 
expected from just such characters. It 
reveals, as far as we can learn, no enor- 
mous crimes, no very wicked conspiracies 
aimed directly against the State, or any 
secret malignant plottings against the 
lives and property of individuals. It does 
not rise to the diabolical dignity of a Cat- 
aline, a Guy Fawkes, or of the plotters 
and inventors of infernal machines in the 
French revolution. Itis something mean- 
er and more groveling, if not more wick- 
ed, than all this. It reveals no direct 
blows aimed designedly at the welfare of 
the State; but any one may see, without 
going into its nauseous details, that it 
does exhibit a gross and all-controlling 
selfishness, an utter recklessness of the 
public good in comparison with the at- 
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tainment of political and party spoil—a 
continued course of corruption which is 
probably worse, in the long run and 
when it has thoroughly imbued any 
Jarge party in the State, than the effects 
of the direst treason. The latter may be 
cured by prompt surgical operations, and 
the political constitution may be restored 
to even firmer vigor than it enjoyed before ; 
the former becomes an ulcerating disease in 
the very marrow of the bones, ‘‘a fretting 
leprosy,” spreading through both warp 
and woof, and which, when it becomes 
inveterate, can only be removed by taking 
to pieces the entire fabric into which the 
contagion has penetrated. As lovers of 
law and order, we utterly abominate the 
maxim of Jefferson, that it is for the ben- 
efit of a popular government to have an 
insurrection once in fifty years ; and yet 
we have no hesitation in avowing the 
opinion, that Arnold’s treason, and Arm- 
strong’s seditious letters, and Shay’s re- 
bellion, and the whiskey insurrection,and 
Hartford conventions, and South Carolina 
nullification, and the Dorr rebellion, and 
abolitionism, and anti-rentism, and even 
General Jackson's openand repeated stabs 
upon the very vitals of the constitution ; 
yea, all these combined have not produced 
so deadly an injury to the true life of the 
body politic, as that most corrupt system 
introduced and sustained for so many 
years by Martin Van Buren, and of which 
these letters are the legitimate exponents. 
Direct, open, and violent attacks upon the 
law, have a tendency to rouse a conserv- 
ative feeling, although this, alas, is often 
too inefficiently exhibited, and sometimes 
expires in the mere show of asserting its 
supremacy. At other times, however, 
such events are productive of great good, 
by turning the minds of men to a deeper 
investigation of the very foundations of 
government; but this gradual, secret, cor- 
rupt and corrupting substitution of party 
usages and spoil-precedents and the so- 
called principles of the democracy, for the 
constitution and the laws, may, in time, 
and unless arrested, work an entire change 
in our political system. The foundation 
may have been removed; the State may 
have undergone a complete revolution in 
its character; it may have passed from a 
well-constructed, constitutional, represen- 
tative republic, through the stages of a 
most corrupt party-ocracy (if we may be 
allowed to coin such a mongrel word for 
such a base idea) intothe most unchecked 
democracy; and yet all the forms may 
remain, and little alarm be excited, because 
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the external appearance continues much 
the same, although all is crumbling and 
rotten within. 

Such are the thoughts which are most 
naturally suggested by the book before us. 
Of just such a system it furnishes the 
evidence to those who have not sufficient 
intelligence to infer, from other sources 
of knowledge, the miserable wire pulling 
which has been taking place behind the 
scenes. We do not think that the found- 
er of this system, or his followers, cared 
nothing for their countfy. We are not 
so uncharitable, or so foolish, as to sup- 
pose that they had any malignant hatred 
against its welfare, or that they ever de- 
liberately planned schemes for its injury. 
{t may doubtless be conceded, that, other 
things being equal, or other considera- 
tions of a personal kind being out of the 
way, they on the whole preferred its 
prosperity, and would have chosen their 
measures so as to promote it. They may 
have desired to be patriotic, but they had 
not the moral ability. A supreme self- 
ishness controlled al] their movements, 
They belonged to a class of minds for 
whom lesser and nearer ideas ever pos- 
sess more power than the larger and ap- 
parently more remote. Hence the love 
of country had to give way to self-insti- 
tuted party obligations ; party yielded to 
caucus management; the caucus bowed 
to the influence of the secret circular or 
the confidential epistle from the prime 
manager to his chief; and thus, whilst 
to the world their language was ever 
“the people,”—* the people,”—* the 
democracy,”—* the free and untram- 
meled public sentiment of the masses,” 
which they so humbly professed to {fol- 
low,—it was ever in secret—“* Whom 
shall WE offer to the convention ? « Who 
will best answer OUR purpose?” Whom 
shall WE present to the caucus and through 
them to the electors?’ Amid all this, 
where are we refreshed by finding one 
pure and elevated sentiment, one single 
exhibition of unselfish devotion to the 
interests of the country when in conflict 
with the interests of party ? . Cases, too, 
are not wanting when even the claims ot 
party were trampled under foot, and 
faithful partisans (faithful, at least, as far 
as so sacred a term could be predicated o! 
so vile a subject) were sacrificed for the 
interests, and at the bidding, of those 
who were initiated into the more secret 
degrees of these abominable mysteries. 

Such a system, almost entirely un- 
known to our previous history, was many 
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years ago commenced by Martin Van 
Buren, and carried on to its consumma- 
tion.* Time has yet to show whether or 
not the days of its decline have come, 
although the wand of that original ma- 
gician who laid its foundations may be 
broken. 

A careful examination of the history 
of our country will present to the mind 
three distinct periods, The first may be 
said to embrace our heroic age. From 
this, more than from any other source, do 
we derive our peculiar nationality. His- 
tory would seem to teach, that some such 
period is essential to every national exist- 
ence. It must have a beginning, in 
some of its features, akin to the ideal and 
the romantic, presenting a treasure of 
glorious reminiscences to feed the na- 
tional life in subsequent ages, when there 
is a necessary decay of that high excite- 
ment in which it had its origin—to in- 
fuse some degree of purity when selfish- 
ness and corruption come flooding in, 
and to keep alive the flame of patriotism 
by that reverence for history and ances- 
prt pats of which, (such has been the 
goo provision of God,) even the most self- 
ish and self-lauding ages cannot wholly 
divest themselves. So important is suc 
a commencement to the national life, that 
there might almost be justified a resort 
to mythical fictions, if reality had failed 
to furnish it. 

Such an age seldom if ever comes 
more than once to any people. There 
may be real progress after it, although to 
those whose minds are filled with the 
glorious original it may seem to be a de- 
generacy. There may be less of the he- 
roic, of the self-sacrificing, of trust in 
Divinity. There may be fewer of those 
who overtop their fellow-men, and who, 
we cannot help feeling, were raised up 
for special times and special purposes, 
and yet there may be a true advance in 
those great interests for which the State 
is designed and organized. 

There may be also a real degeneracy, 
and one of its surest signs will be, when 
this heroic period is laid away in history 
and not brought forward as a constant 
and ever present example—when a sub- 
sequent age, and subsequent men, who 
have more of the demagogue, are suffered 
to intervene and become the watchwords 
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of party, whilst their self-sacrificing pre- 
decessors are consigned to comparative 
oblivion. In other words, the nation may 
most surely be regarded as degenerating, 
when Jefferson and Jackson, whatever 
may have been their virtues or their 
vices, are the theme of resolutions in al- 
most every political party meeting, and 
are toasted on almost every political fes- 
tival, whilst Washington is seldom men- 
tioned, his example seldom referred to, and 
his name seldom invoked as the popular 
symbol, either of the radical party, or of 
those who assume to be their more con- 
servative opponents. 

But not to anticipate the course of our 
subsequent remarks—we may ‘say, that 
we also have had our heroic age. We 
are all, as yet, familiar with it. Neither 
the men nor the time need be more par- 
ticularly specified. It may be regarded as 
ending with the administration of Wash- 
ington. The second marked period in our 
history may be reckoned from the com- 
mencement of Jefferson’s administration 
to the close of Monroe’s in 1824. Dur- 
ing this time the nation had doubtless 
advanced, not only in numbers but in 
character. There had, on the whole, 
been progress, although in the midst of 
many most appalling difficulties, and at- 
tended by occasional! partial retrogra- 
dations. Parties had arisen and contend- 
ed fiercely. One assumed to be more 
democratic than the other, and its leaders 
were more inclined to play the dema- 
gogue for the popular favor; the other 
was charged, and it may have been with 
some justice, of being too distrustful of 
popular institutions. The main subjects 
of dispute, however, arose out of oppos- 
ing views respecting our foreign policy, 
during the most critical period of the 
European wars. The acrimony of the 
contest was finally increased by the 
second war, in which we became involved 
with the parent nation. [tis not our in- 
tention to justify or condemn the foreign 
or domestic policy of either of these parties. 
It is sufficient for our present purpose to 
affirm that, although one assumed the 
more popular name of Republicans, and 
the other was sometimes charged with 
aristocratic tendencies, the violent strife, 
which lasted for many years, did not, in 
the main, or in any considerable degree, 


~ _* Examples of this may be found in the treatment of Young by Van Buren in 1824, of 
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owe its origin or continuance to such 
distinctions, but to differences of opinion 
in regard to our foreign relations. We 
want no better proof of this than may be 
derived from the question of suffrage, 
which now the more radical] part of both 
of our present political divisions are so 
ah striving to press into their ser- 
vice, in the race by popular favor. Dur- 
ing that time, there was, on this subject, 
no difference of opinion between Repub- 
lican and Federalist. Both would have 
scouted the idea of making it universal, 
or of wholly taking away the basis of 
Lap sek Both would have been alarmed 
at the proposition to invite foreigners to 
our shores, by giving them the right of 
citizenship without a long progress of 
naturalization. 

The termination of the war destroyed 
both these old parties, by causing the 
utter defeat of the one, and thereby tak- 
ing away the ground of the existence of 
the other. 

To one who reads history aright, the 
administration of Mr. Monroe was the 
second glorious epoch in our national ex- 
istence. Wemean not so much in refer- 
ence to what some style prosperity, asin 
regard to national character. Although 
we were oppressed with a heavy debt, 
and in the midst of other embarrassments, 
still, in all the higher elements of national 
character, it was a period of which every 
American might justly be proud. It was, 
in truth, the era of good feelings. 7 
animosities had died for want of fuel. 
Measures were judged upon their merits, 
Mistakes may have been made, but even 
the errors of such times confer more 
dignity on human nature, than the suc- 
cesses of more corrupt periods. Public 
sentiment was then worth something, 
because it was not then the result of any 
party machinery. Every part of the 
government worked in harmonious co- 
operation, for there was no corrupt party 
influence to distort their relative action, 
to infuse a suspicion of the Judiciary, 
and, in the name of democracy, elevate 
tie power of the Executive to an un- 
due degree over the other departments. 
Grave questions could be discussed irre- 
spective of their bearings upon the next 
State or general election. Appointments 
to office could be made without a con- 
tinual and slavish reference to the next 
presidential canvass. The doctrine of 
«the spoils” was unknown. The most 
important measures of national policy 
were not decided by Baltimore Con- 
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ventions, or Kitchen Cabinets, or any 
other bodies of men unknown to the Con- 
stitution. The Supreme Court was re- 

rded as the true appointed interpreter 
of the nation’s fundamental law, subject 
in its decisions to the correction of law- 
fully-procured amendments. There was 
no other national will aside from the 
national law and constitution, as set forth 
in the proper action of the various de- 
partments of government. We were a 
rational, a dignified, and a contented 
people. It was a dull time for the dema- 
gogue, for men could not easily be per- 
suaded to be unhappy, or to suffer under 
a continual dread that their liberties were 
going to be devoured by monsters. Elec- 
tions were free from tumult, and although 
there was not that eternal strife and 
jealous vigilance, which, as some will 
have it, is “the only price of liberty,” 
yet still liberty was not destroyed ; the 
rich and the poor were not incited to 
bitter enmity ; good men were chosen to 
office; no one attempted to bring in 
monarchy, or aristocracy, or church and 
state, or any of those horrible things of 
which we ive since been in danger at 
almost every election. In those days 
even Federalists were appointed to office 
without any serious peril to human 
rights ; Federalists, however, of a much 
better kind than now figure in the Cabi- 
net and sustain the administration in the 
legislative halls. General Jackson felt 
the influence of this most genial period— 
when it had really become a fact, and 
not a hypocritical assertion, that ‘ we 
were all Federalists, all Republicans”— 
and in the exercise of a nobler feeling 
than he ever afterwards exhibited, ad- 
vised Mr. Monroe to compose his cabinet 
from both the old parties, and thus 
* destroy the monster party spirit.” 

But we have dwelt at some length on 
this period and the times which soon 
followed, in the opening article of the 
first number of this Review. As we 
have there stated—during these halcyon 
days of national character, peace and 
dignity, there was a small man, then 
first beginning to be known, and who, 
as an illustrious contemporary once said 
of him, was then playing the game of 
the “ mousing politician” in the State of 
New York. 

About this time may be discovered the 
first marked traces of that evil genius, 
who has produced such a disastrous 
change in the spirit of our institutions, 
and the political morality of the country. 
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As we have said, his circumstances were 
eculiar, The times were not adapted to 
im. Great men on all sides overshad- 

owed him. Clay, Clinton, and others, 

were known as the patrons of great 
measures of national improvement— 
measures, which in those times were 
thought of more importance than “ regu- 
lar nominations and the usages of the 
arty.” He had no reputation, and he 
had no grounds for ever expecting any 
reputation, such as Clinton possessed, in 
the world of letters and philosophy. He 
had no name like Clay and Adams, as- 
sociated with legislative and diplomatic 
eminence in the hours of national peril. 
But he must do something ; and he saw 
no other way before him but to get up 
again a democratic party, and, for that 
purpose, raise again the ghost of slain 
and buried Federalism. This was the 
only state of things in which such a man 
could figure. The old party war must 
in some way be renewed. Antagonists 
must be found, and they must be styled 

Federalists, of course, whatever may 

have been their previous relations, whilst 

some “of the most bitter and ultra-adhe- 
rents of that party were transformed into 
sound and sterling Democrats. 

But we have already gone so fully 
into these matters in the article to which 
we have referred, that it would be but 
repetition to introduce them again in this 
place. Suffice it to say, that here com- 
menced the third marked period in our 
national history. {t may be styled the 
age of brass, the period of corruption, and 
of mere party rule. Parties, it is true, 
had existed before, but they were secon- 
dary to measures and principles. When 
these, or the occasions of them, had 
ceased, the parties built on them ceased 
also. In the succeeding period, princi- 
ples were secondary to party. This must 
be kept from dying at all events, and 
therefore, measures must be contrived for 
it, suited to its ever-varying circum- 
tances. Hence the long series of blun- 
dering after-thoughts which marked 
the course of that most consistent and 
immutable thing—modern Democracy. 
Hence that train of experiments, some 
accidentally successful, and some most 
disastrous, yet all made to suit the exis 
gunn of the party, instead of the party 
veing formed to take sides for or against 
them, according as they arise out of the 
natural progress and natural conditions 
of the country. 

Here in this third era too commenced 


. 
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the reign of corruption. It began at first 
on a small scale in the State of New 
York, until, by the most persevering 
efforts, it was finally introduced into the 
national politics. We allude more par- 
ticularly to the infamous and abominable 
doctrine of “the spoils.” In reference 
to this we may most confidently affirm, 
that it was unknown to our previous his- 
tory. The Scripture gives us a wise 
caution against rashly “ saying that the 
former days were better than these,” but 
there are some signs of degeneracy and 
corruption too manifest to be mistaken. 
Surely no one will pretend that this 
abominable system was either avowed or 
poten gee | the administration of 
Vashington, to the same extent as in the 
times of Jackson and Van Buren. It may 
be said that the administrations of Madi- 
son and Monroe acted upon the corrupt 
rinciple, although they did not avow it. 
t is the argument of those, who, con- 
scious of their guilt, are endeavoring 
to escape censure by involving others in 
the same charge. The assertion may 
most safely be denied, but there is one 
new feature which, according to their 
own showing, presents the case in an 
entirely different aspect. It is admitted 
that former administrations did not avow 
it. They never openly gloried in the 
doctrine, that “to the victors belong the 
spoils of the enemy.” There was a re- 
deeming shame, or a redeeming hypoe- 
risy, if any prefer the more paradoxical 
term, which prevented their making the 
shameless declaration. Surely, then, there 
was this progress made during the ad- 
ministrations of Jackson and Van Buren. 
Under Madison, Monroe and.Adams, the 
public mind was not prepared for the 
light which was subsequently cast upon 
this famous “ demoeratic principle” and - 
‘party usage.” Former administrations, 
even if they did practice it, could not do 
so without making apologies, and assign- 
ing some other than mere party reasons. 
The glory of this higher advance was 
reserved for Van Buren and his followers. 
In regard to the doctrine itself, we 
cannot well conceive of anything more 
odious and every way abominable. View 
it in what light we may, it presents the 
same disgusting features. No truly hon- 
est mind could regard even the discussion. 
of any question respecting it, otherwise 
than as a defilement of the conscience. 
We care not by whom it has been taught, 
and by what parties practiced ; it is utter- 
ly indefensible on any gronnds that 
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would not wholly subvert all the foun- 
dations of political morality. It involves 
a breach of trust of the very highest 
and most heinous degree. It is a most 
unrighteous prostitution of national funds, 
and national offices, and national! inter- 
ests, to the lowest and most selfish pur- 
poses. The President, or Governor, who 
acts upon it, is guilty of a flagrant vio- 
lation of a most solemn oath. In the 

resence of the vee God he lifts 
his hand and swears—faithfully and con- 
scientiously to execute the laws. He is 
guilty of a most blasphemous mockery, 
or he must be supposed to make this 

romise according to the fair intent of the 

aws and executive powers to which it 
has reference. Now, no man will for a 
moment maintain, that the original fra- 
mers of the Constitution, or the nation 
that ratified it, ever thought of sanction- 
ing the doctrine, that the public offices 
were intended to reward political friends 
and punish political enemies. 

[tis indeed most wonderful, that the 
public mind could have ever, to any con- 
siderable degree, been blinded to the 
enormity of this practice. We see, clear- 
ly enough, the wickedness of proceedings 
which certainly are involved in far less 
criminality. An employer turns away 
his workmen because they do not vote 
as he wishes. It is at once condemned 
and justly condemned. It isa negative 
breach of trust. No such thing was ex- 

ressed or implied in the contract. A 
feuk, or some other corporation, is said 
to have hired editors to lend their col- 
umns for the advancement of its private 
interests. Whether the charge be true 
or false, the public indignation is aroused. 
It is a breach of trust. The conductors 
of the press are rightly supposed to be 
under an implied contract with the com- 
munity, toact from no other motives than 
a true td to the public good. They 
are not like the lawyer, whose known 
profession it is to advocate private inter- 
ests. There is, however, in these latter 
cases, a palliating feature which cannot, 
in any way, be brought in defence of the 
** spoil doctrine.” The employer may be 

id to exercise free control over his own 

ty. The bank subsidizes editors 
with its own money. In the other case, 
however, it is not their own, but the na- 
tions’ money, and the nations’ offices, 
and the nations’ interests, which these 
casuistical embezzlers most basely use to 
advance their own personal schemes, or, 
in other werds, to reward those who vote 
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for them, and to punish those who refuse. 
In this view of the matter, there is a 
meanness in the transaction, which, if 
possible, exceeds its guilt. It isa most 
wicked fraud, an enormous breach of 
trust, and that, too, by those to whom the 
most sacred deposit has been committed, 
and in whom the very highest confidence 
may be regarded as having been reposed. 
We prefer thus considering it as a 
wicked breach of trust, rather than as 
proscriptive injustice—the view that is 
often taken. The principle, fully carried 
out, must exclude from responsible of- 
fices, not only the best men of the comma- 
nity, but also of the very party in which 
it is exercised—thus, by gathering to its 
support all the vile, ever deepening and 
perpetuating its own moral turpitude. 

No doubt it may, in this manner, be 
rightly regarded as a gross act of injust- 
ice, not only towards a portion, but also 
the most virtuous portion of the State. 
This view, however, is apt to bring in 
the false idea of abstract right to the pos- 
session of office on the part of any, and, 
when wrongly started, seems to favor the 
demagogue cry of * rotation.” The other 
ground is the one on which the doctrine 
and practice must meet the condemnation 
of all pure minds. It is, we repeat it, 
nothing more nor less than a feloneous 
breach of trust in regard to one of the 
most sacred of all deposits. 

If we are not mistaken, credit is claimed 
for Mr. Van Buren for having, when 
Governor of this State, recommended a 
law to preserve the purity of elections, 
to punish bribery, treating for votes, &c. 
But what a petty business is this, to affect 
so much severity against the bribe of a 
glass of rum, which one poor wretch ot- 
fers to another, neither of whom have 
any true idea of the value of the elective 
franchise! The convict under this law 
might say, too, that the ram was bought 
with his own money ; and how does its 
moral turpitude dwindle in comparisc:t 
with that immense scheme of bribery, 
that wholesale buying up of editors and 
others, which has so long been carried 
on, not with the briber’s own means, but 
with the highest property of the nation, 
committed, as a most sacred deposit, to 
the care of those who thus basely squan- 
der it for the vilest of purposes. To pun- 
ish their enemies and reward their friends 
as though it were not a profanation of 
the holy name of friendship, to use it in 
connection with such men and such 
measures. 
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In reference, too, to such a system of 
corruption as has been introduced and 
practiced by this school for so many 

ears, What a farce does the elective 
ranchise become. The physical tyranny 
endured by the Russian serf is not so de- 
grading, as that most abject mental vas- 
salage into which men are brought by that 
doctrine of “regular nominations and the 
usages of the party,” which, next to the 
spoils principle, has been the chief glory 
of Mr. Van Buren’s scheme. The people 
are most assiduously told, that they are 
the only fountain of all power. With an 
abjectness only equaled by its hollow 
hypocrisy, the chief repeats the declara- 
tion, that he covets no higher honor than 
to be their most humble and obedient ser- 
vant. The poor party dupes are made to 
believe that they really are freemen, be- 
cause they have the glorious privilege of 
depositing a piece of paper in a ballot- 
box. They are wheedled with the cry of 
Democracy, and told of the great power 
they have in dictating measures, whilst 
everything has been prepared for them in 
that manufactory of public sentiment 
which some of their leaders have been 
so skillful in conducting. They are flat- 
tered with the idea, that from their prima- 
ry assemblies really comes the influence 
by which candidates are nominated. How 
innocently do they assemble in their town 
caucuses, to send their delegates to coun- 
ty and State conventions, utterly uncon- 
scious that in all this they are the merest 
automata moved by the wire-pullers be- 
hind the scenes, and that, whilst they are 
performing their puppet movements, those 
who are initiated into the greater myste- 
ries are gravely inquiring of each other, 
“ Whom shall we send to the convention ? 
What man ought we to offer to the caucus, 
and through them to the electors?” 

But we must bring these remarks to a 
close. Such has been the system first in- 
troduced into this country by Martin Van 
Buren and his school. The national mo- 
rality has suffered from it a deterioration 
from which it may not recover for many 
years. It has introduced a lax political 
conscience into all departments of our 
government. War, pestilence, and fam- 
ine, combined, could not have produced 
so deadly an injury. We refer now to 
the national character and the national 
morals. The enormous evils it has pro- 
duced in regard to the currency and bu- 
siness of the country, and which came 
from the blundering afterthoughts of this 
reckless clique, would form a proper sub- 
ject of examination by itself. 
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As we have said,—to all who have 
carefully watched the movements of 
this school for many years past, these 
disclosures were entirely unnecessary. 
Its utter want of all principle, was as well 
known before as since. It needed no 
such villainy as Mackenzie has practiced, 
to convince the intelligent, that those who 
had sé long avowed and acted upon the 
spoils doctrine, must be as supremely 
selfish, heartless, and unprincipled, as 
any private correspondence of theirs, 
even in its worst aspects, could possibly 
be expected to disclose. If it is of any 
service, it will chiefly be in showing the 
democracy, especially some sections of 
the party, what shameful dupes they have 
been for so many years, and in teaching 
them what confidence to repose in any 
who hereafter may attempt to play the 
demagogue in the same or a similar style. 

It may, perhaps, be a long time before 
the deep wound which this most corrupt 
system has inflicted on the country can 
be cured. We do not believe that the 
remedy can be found in any particular 
course of measures. These may relieve 
evils affecting what may be styled the 
external prosperity of a nation, but the 
moral injury we have received lies be- 
yond their reach. “ Measures not Men,” 

as ever been the cry of the most heart- 
less demagogues. The most unprinci- 
pled ever profess to be in favor of the 
best of measures. Every scoundrel is 
ever in favor of what is good and use- 
ful in the abstract. The maxim may be 
right enough in itself, but we have con- 
ceived a dislike, and perhaps a prejudice 
against it, from the fact, that it has been 
so often used by the worst of men, in 
support of those after-thoughts and pop- 
ular hobbies, which were invented 0 
to give countenance to their own course 
of selfishness and corruption. We are 
not afraid, at present, to reverse this 
maxim, and to advance the seeming par- 
adox, that we now need the right kind 
of men, more than any kind of measures 
that can be devised. Give us such, and 
we will trust them for their measures. 
We want the healing, moral influence, 
which would come over the country, 
from there once being firmly placed at 
the head of affairs statesmen in all re- 
spects the opposite of Van Buren, and 
Polk, and Marcy, and that whole school 
which has for so long a time demoralized 
and degraded our nation. Let the great 
object be to elevate such to power. A 
cabinet, together with legislative bodies 
of kindred character, would naturally re- 
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sult from this new and healthy impulse 
imparted to the national life. We re- 
péat it then—More than any particular 
measures of national economy, more 
than anything else beside, do we now 
want the moral power of honest, honor- 
able, highminded, conscientious men— 
men of open, frank, and manly charac- 
ters—men elevated far above all that 
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petty fraud, intrigue, and meanness, 
which bas so long characterized the fa- 
mous, or rather infamous, school, whose 
whole political creed was “ party usages 
and regular nominations,” and whose 
sole governing principle was the in- 
effably abominable doctrine of “the 


spoils.” 





THE ENCHANTED CITY. 


In a fair and verdant valley by the borders of the sea, 

Stands a love-enchanted city, none of all so fair to me ; 
Memories of love and beauty haunt its every street and square, 
As the never-ceasing music of its river haunts the air. 


When discordant bells were tolling at the summer sunset-hour, 
I beheld the day departing from the city’s loftiest tower ; 
Silently the night ascended o’er the landscape of the town, 

And with raven wings extended threw its mighty shadow down. 


Soon beyond the level meadows, fragrant with the dews of June, 
Clad in chaste and queenly splendor rose the melancholy moon ; 
And above the pine-clad mountains in the northern skies afar, 

O’er the snows of endless winter shone the steadfast polar star. ‘ 


One by one the stars ascended, 


Ever shifting with the hours, 


Many-numbered on the pavements fell the shadows of the towers. 
At my feet the river glided, tremulous with the light of stars, 
And above me, red with slaughter, hung the fiery shield of Mars. 


From the market-place beneath me, from the populous streets afar, 
I could hear an angry murmur like the sullen voice of war : 

And behold a throng, like phantoms, in the misty shades of night 
Pass alarmedly beneath me like an army in its flight. 


Then the midnight chimes prow from the gray, gigantic tower, 
i 


And the watchmen, throug 


the city, told the tidings of the hour. 


Listening I heard no longer voices in the city’s mart, 
Nor the sound of nightly labor like the beating of its heart. 


I beheld within the city gardens filled with flowers in bloom, 
And beyond its beauteous borders many a grave-encircled tomb, 
From the waterfall and fountain, from the star-illumined stream, 
Strains of soft incessant music lulled the city in its dream. 


I forgot the household legends—how along the valley here 

Once in undisturbed dominion roamed the hunters of the deer ; 

Here in rude fantastic dances, chorus of the chase they sung, 

And the fierce and fearful war-whoop in the awakened valley rung. 


Where beside the winding river rise the city’s gilded spires, 

Oft those rude and tawny sachems burned, of old, their council-fires ; 
Now their memories have departed, and their numbers are no more, 
Like the foliage of the forest, like the sand upon the shore. 


History was all forgotten—only memories of love 

Seemed to haunt the winds around me, waves below and skies above ; 
All the squares with fragrant lindens overshadowed evermore, 

They were haunted and enchanted with thy memory, Isadore ! 


South Attleboro, Mass. 1845. 
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Day after day have the oracles, official 
and otherwise, of the party now unhap- 
ily dominant, congratulated the country 
on the prospective reéstablishment of 
that “great measure of deliverance and 
safety ” devised by Van Buren, twice re- 
jected but ultimately ratified by a Con- 
gtess of his partisans, which, though speed- 
ily overthrown by the resulting Whig 
ascendency, has been ever since, at least 
nominally, adhered to by “the party” 
through good and through evil report. 
This measure, the people have been as- 
sured, would secure the public treasure 
against embezzlement, (despite the expe- 
rience in the cases of Swartwout, Hoyt, 
Price, ete.,) give stability to the currency, 
and everywhere preserve the business 
and industry of the nation from those 
ruinous fluctuations growing out of con- 
tractions and expansions of the circulating 
medium which have proved so baneful to 
legitimate enterprise and patient toil. 
Brave words these and specious, suc), as 
have heralded all the gunboat experiments 
ever made upon popular credulity and 
y tenacity since the world began. 

he scheme, so plausibly commended, 
has secured a sort of public sanction by 
the votes of those who never examined 
the arguments in favor of, much less 
those against it, and to whom it was am- 
le recommendation that it was unpalata- 
ble to the Whigs and seemed calculated 
to harass and cripple the banks. ‘Ihe 
Independent or Sub-Treasury project has 
triumphed, so far as is implied in the 
election of a President and Congress 
avowedly favorable to its reénactment. 
The argument is exhausted, or rather 
forestalled ; the jury empanneled to try the 
issue, are already pledged to render a ver- 
dict for the scheme; and the House has 
put it through without ceremony, very 
reasonably acting on the presumption that 
where but one result is possible, the con- 
sumption of weeks in debate, where there 
can be no deliberation, is a sheer waste 
of precious time. So the bill has gone to 
the Senate, by a vote of nearly two to 
one in the more popular branch, and in 
its legitimate shape. It is in truth a bill 
to“ divorce ”the Government from Banks, 
if faithfully executed ; providing that all 
payments to the United States, after the 
30th of June next, whether for customs, 


lands, postages, or otherwise, shall be 
made in solid coin, and of course all pay- 
ments.from the Government must soon be 
made likewise—that is, as soon as the 
eleven millions of public money now 
held in deposit by the banks shall have 
been exhausted. The measure seems to 
be unexceptionable in its details, wrong 
only in its principle and inevitable conse- 

uences. There can be no rational doubt 
that the Senate will pass it, probably 
without materia alteration. 

But now there rises to view what 
would be an anomaly in the history of 
any but Loco-foco policy and legislation. 
The advocates of the measure are alarmed 
and appalled at the prospect of its success, 
while a large proportion of its nents 
regard that result with undissembled sat- 
istaction. These say to the “divorce” 
men—* You have talked about this mea- 
sure long enough—let us see it work! 
You once before carried it through Con- 
gress by prodigious efforts, and turned 
square around to contriving and managing 
how to render it, as nearly as possible, a 
nullity and a farce. Now pass it as you 
mean to have it stand, and set it in mo- 
tion as you mean to have it work, and 
we will gladly abide the issue. One of 
two things we are confident it must prove, 
either an expensive and hazardous jnggle, 
or a ruinous mischief. But if we are so 
grossly deceived with regard to it as you 
assume, a thorough, practical trial will 
undeceive us, and the country will rea 
all the benefits. If the measure wor 
as we say, the people will soon put a 
stop to it. At all events, it is high time 
this protracted controversy were brought 
toaclose. Put on your screws !” 

But the very sturdiest champions of 
the “hard” policy now betray misgivings, 
while the summer-flies who flutter and 
buzz in their wake do not even attempt 
to conceal their reluctance and fore- 
bodings. The portents of instant calam- 
ity to result from the Sub-Treasury revo- 
lution are too clear to be denied or mista- 
ken. Credit and confidence wither, and 
the Circulating Medium shrinks in vol- 
ume irresistibly, as the doors of the Sub- 
Treasuries yawn to engulf several millions 
of specie. The banks have no more 
power to resist in the premises than the 
sun has to shine through a raging storm 
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Their directors may resolutely shut their 
eyes and ears, and go on discounting the 
same as ever. But this cannot last. If 
prudence does not teach them, bank- 
ruptcy soon will. The power of banks 
in a convulsion is like that of ships ina 
storm; they can at best but avert and 
overcome its perils, but must not presume 
to still or even direct the warring ele- 
ments. Should they do so, the rebuke of 
their temerity is speedy and signal. No 
vulgar error is more gross than the sup- 
position that banks may combine to in- 
crease or diminish essentially the volume 
of the cope A and he -y raise or 
depress the money value o perty. 
As well might the frailest bark Rar i 
to reverse the tides. 

The Sub-Treasury project is to pass, 
for we assume that the dominant party is 
not quite ready to enter a cognovit on all 
the hobbies which it rode in the canvass 
which gave it power. “The whole of 
Oregon” is virtually given up by the 
action of the present Congress, while Mr. 
Walker's thoroughly free-trade report, 
and partially corresponding bill, must 
stand back for the substitute of the House 
Committee of Ways and Means, giving a 
higher range of duties on Woolens, Cot- 
tons, &c., and diverging as plainly if not 
as widely from free-trade principles, as 
does the present tariff’ On no grounds 
but those of Protection can this bill be 
sustained ; it is in truth mn 9 a weaker 
and worse, a more timid an diluted Pro- 
tective Tariffthan that of 1842. We can- 
not see how a well-informed and earnest 
free-trader can commit himself to the 
support of such a measure. And now if 
the Sub-Treasury were to be thrown 
overboard, either openly or by an obliter- 
ation of its essential features, the part 
which elected Mr. Polk might as well 
confess its positions and doctrines of 1844 
a stupendous fabric of imposture, resign 
the seals, and go into liquidation. But 
this, pride, interest and ambition will not 
permit, and therefore we cannot doubt 
the passage of the Sub-Treasury, “ in 
spite of lamentations here or elsewhere.” 

And, since it is to pass, why not in the 
shape it is to wear to the end? That it 
is to produce contraction, convulsion, 
suffering, is conceded in every attempt to 
he it a modified, graduated operation. 

0 sincere advocate of the measure could 
vote for such a glaring violation of its 
essential principle as is involved in the 
collection and retention of two-thirds of 
thesRevenue in bank notes, if he did not 
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believe that the collection forthwith of 
the whole in specie would prove disas- 
trous. But to make such arevolution as 
this bill proposes take effect by degrees, 
can never modify the essential character 
of that revolution, nor even its essential 
consequences ; it can only serve to blind 
the less observing millions to the causes 
of their sufferings. And this is in truth 
the main object of the gradualists. They 
fear the public will not swallow the 
whole quart of their nostrum, so they 
present it in four half-pint doses. If they 
asked us but to take one as a sample, 
there would be some difference in favor 
of ualism ; but, since the same act 
binds us to take the whole, there really 
is none. 

But mark the difference against it. 
The currency is now mainly sound and 
yet sufficient; the banks solvent, yet 
actively benefiting their customers and 
the public. But pass the Sub-Treasury 
in the graduated form, and the power of 
the banks to facilitate business will be 
diminished, while they will be forced to 
the unpleasant and unpopular resort of 
curtailment and collection. In the agony 
of contraction, some of the weaker insti- 
tutions will go to the wall, creating a 
panic and arun upon the whole. Soon 
the inevitable stringency and occasional 
ruin of a bank will be appealed to as rea- 
sons for an entire divorce from banks and 
paper money, because of their fluctua- 
tions and insecurity ; and thus the conse- 
quences of the Loco-foco nostrum wil! 
be brazenly adduced as its causes. The 
Government will be held by its advocates 
to have cut loose from s because 
they were unsafe and useless, when in 
fact it has made them so by its predeter- 
mination to do this very thing. Every 
consideration of justice, business, policy, 
combines to urge that the measure shoul¢ 
take the shape at first that it is to wear to 
the end; and we cannot believe that 
Whigs will lend their aid to any scheme 
of which the design is to mystify and 
delude. 

That the practical evil of the Sub-Trea- 
sury, honestly and faithfully enforced, 
will be far greater than many even of its 
adversaries anticipate, we have long con- 
sidered inevitable. The real point of 
danger is rarely touched in the popular 
discussions on this subject. Whether the 
Government shall see fit to keep its de- 
posits with banks or elsewhere, and to 
make its transfers of funds by means of 
drafts or guarded wagon-loads of specie, 
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is a question which derives far greater 
importance from considerations which do 
not strike the general mind. That the 
Government should see fit to keep its 
own funds, and to that end should with- 
draw them from banks, even though it 
were to hoard them inflexibly in specie, 
is not enough in itself to convulse the 
business and paralyze the industry of 
a nation so energetic and so prosperous 
as ours. The use of the five to ten 
millions per annum which constitute the 
aggregate balance in the Treasury might 
be lost either to business or banks, and 
hardly be felt. But when the Govern- 
ment openly, ostentatiously determines to 
withdraw its deposites from and cease all 
dealings with or trust in banks, the moral 
influence of such a resolve cannot fail to 
be great, and to be felt in every corner of 
the Union. The example appeals forcibly 
to the ignorant and the timid, especially 
among those who justify and sustain it, 
for imitation, and imitated it will be. 
We know that already individuals who 
had hoarded sums in bank notes, have, 
since the Sub-Treasury passed. the 
House, taken them to the banks and 
drawn the specie thereon, in order to be 
secure against apprehended danger, who 
would not have thought of so doing but 
for the action in Congress. This process 
must go on and become general when the 
act goes into operation. Guardians, trus- 
tees, treasurers and individual depositors, 
will be impelled to convert their funds 
into coin, and place them beyond the 
reach of whatever consequences may re- 
sult from so vital a change of national 
—- The banks will thus be driven, 
y a perpetual drain of specie, to con- 


tractions far beyond their present anti- 
cipations. 

But when to this moral influence of 
the Sub-Treasury is added the practical, 
inevitable effect of the Government’s de- 


nying avowedly, uniformly, inflexibly, 
to all bank notes the character of money, 
or its legitimate and honest representa- 
tive, no apprehension can magnify the 
reality of the desolation which must 
ensue. Bank issues now form nearly 
the entire circulating medium of the 
country; they are universally accepted 
without hesitation or doubt as money, 
and pass from hand to hand with a celer- 
ity which defies calculation. The six 
hundred millions of dollars of specie in 
France do not, and could not, perform the 
service which is here done by less than 
one hundred millions of coin and a 
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bank circulation resting thereon aver- 
aging something like one hundred and 
filty millions. A tiny slip of paper, 
prepared in five minutes and sent by mail 
at an expense of ten cents, effects a trans- 
fer of a million or more from New York 
or Boston to St. Louis or New Orleans, 
without agitation or remark, when that 
same transfer, if made in coin, as of old, 
would have cost thousands, and required 
the labor of several persons for weeks. 
A contraction of even fifty millions in 
the bank note circulation of the country 
necessarily involves a contraction 
credits, of operationsand of money values, 
to ten times that amount. 

Now let us suppose the Sub-Treasury 
established as the law of the land, in that 
shape which all agree that it must ulti- 
mately assume if it is to be a pe and 
not a pestilent, profligate sham, and that 
its requisitions are faithfully enforced. 
Does any man, can any man, believe that 
the present system of bank credits and 
circulation will not be violently affected ? 
When the Government has written glar- 
ingly over the doors of all its custom- 
houses, lJand-offices, post-offices, &c., 
‘«* No Bank Notes taken—nothing receiv. 
ed or known here as money but the hard 
coin itself,” can any one think that every- 
body eise but the Government is to go on 
receiving and regarding bank notes as 
heretofore? Will not the citizen who 
has twice or thrice been repulsed from 
the post office, where important advices 
awaited him, because he happened to 
have nothing but good bank notes in his 
pocket, be ‘esaiat to have something 
else another time, and to that end convert 
his notes into specie? Will not the pru- 
dent merchant, daily required to make 
paymentsjat the Custom-House, take care 
to have a supply of the only money there 
recognized, stowed away against the 
possible event of a suspension caused by 
this very exaction ? ill not the emi- 
grant going westward, the land specula- 
tor, the capitalist seeking profitable in- 
vestment,&c., all take with them that medi- 
um which will alone pay for lands, instead 
of that which is most convenient? The 
notes or certificates of a New York or 
Boston bank will no longer be worth 
more in the West than the specie they 
promise, because no longer accepted at 
the land-office, or used by it in remitting 
its funds. In short, bank notes, no 
longer answering all the purposes of 
money, must cease to be regarded as the 
equivalent of coin, because no longer 
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such in reality. The great mass of per- 
sons not personally interested in banks, 
- will, whenever the alternative of taking 
bills or coin is presented to them, reason 
‘thus :-—*“ The bills will answer certain 
purposes of money, but not others; the 
- coin will answer all; let me have it in 
specie.” Who can blame them, or ex- 
“pect a contrary course? Rely on it, 
there is, there can be permanently, no 
- such thing as a different currency for the 
Government from that used by the people. 
The one or the other must give way and 
conform. Either the banks must stop 
. issuing notes, or the Government must 
cease exacting coin; the two processes 
cannot go on together. If the currency 
of the Government is to be one of specie 
exclusively, that of the people must soon 
come to be specie also, unless the inevi- 
- table tendency is arrested by the impas- 
sable gulf of Suspension. 

The advocates of the Sub-Treasury, 
habitually betray the grossest inconsisten- 
cy in their representations of its practical 

‘effects. To hard-money men it is recom- 
“mended as a measure which must inevi- 
tably cripple if not destroy the banks— 
as a measure of searching reform, which 
must put an end to the abuses, fluctua- 
tions and general imposture of paper 
money, &c. &c. But to business men 
they hold an irreconcilably different lan- 
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age, to them it is presented as a very 
ight matter indeed—a mere question of 
p= cae pK as to the keeping of a few 
millions in banks or otherwise—a matter 
which, however decided, ought not to 
create more than the slightest ripple on 
the surface of affairs, Those who trust 
to this song of the syren will awaken 
too late to find themselves beguiled and 
deluded to their own and the country’s 
undoing, 
We we thus hurriedly glanced at 
some of. the practical aspects of the 
* Independent Treasury”—aspects which 
must more and more engage the attention 
of the community, if the measure should 
take effect in the form deliberately given 
it by the House. And should different 
counsels prevail in the Senate, as is now 
reported, and the measure be recast so as 
to deprive it in good part of its immediate 
Vitality, the evil will be the greater, be- 
cause not so easily traceable by the many 
to its sources, and therefore not so likely 
to be promptly remedied. Let the specie 
exaction take full effect at once, and the 
country will not endure it beyond the 
term of the present Congress. Will it 
be wise in the Whigs of the Senate to aid 
in giving it a shape calculated to pur- 
chase a little present relaxation in the 
money market, at the expense, probably, 
of years of national calamity ? 





TOA YOUNG PIANIST. 


My Bessie! teach your small right hand to glide 
Swift as a swallow o’er the ivory keys ; 
And educate your left, that if you please, 
Faster than thought the thund’rous bass may slide ; 
Spread your white fingers o’er the octaves wide, 


Shunning no chord with harmony agrees,— 
Nimble as sprites, industrious as bees, 
Train them to fly from sounding side to side ! 
So conqueress and queen of it, you'll sway 
The disciplin’d piano ; so express 
Whate’er of dark, or light, or grave, or gay, 
Its honored tongues me!] fluent possess : 
For they alone shall sing, but through their art, 
(What I like best) your own melodious heart ! 
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NO. 


Tue labor of the Physician, however 
much he may love his kind, is often from 
necessity rather than choice. He has to 
deal with so many debasing appetites, 
and diseasing habits, that his heart fails 
him. He loses his hope and his faith in 
humanity. It is unfortunate that the 
work that needs most to be done is the 
very kind that is least attractive. But 
every true worker must say, “ necessity 
is upon, and wo is me” if I do not labor 
earnestly, amid the loathsome and dread- 
ful, for the True and the Beautiful. A 

hysician is expected to cure his patients, 
ss impossible they may render it 
by their habits. A man steeps his system 
in tobacco, till every nerve is as restless 
as if it were burning—till he has palsy, 
neuralgia, or some other horror fastened 
on him, and then he calls a physician to 
cure him. He, by no means, contemplates 
giving up the use of tobacco. If the 
physician brings him an acre of statistics 
demonstrating the deadly nature of the 
weed, he laughs in his face, and tells him 
that all his ancestors used tobacco, and 
lived to a very great age. 

But Truth is never lost, and however 
hopeless may seem the labor of Love 
which gives Truth to the world, it is not 
in vain. The faithful physician will con- 
tinue to present facts like the following 
respecting tobacco, though they may seem 
to fall unheeded by the way-side of Life. 


Effects of Tobacco on Animal Life. 


“Dr. Franklin ascertained that the oily 
matter that floats on water after a stream 
of tobacco smoke has been passed into it, 
will destroy the life of a cat in a few 
minutes if applied to her tongue. 

“* Mr. Brodie killed a cat with two drops 
of the oil of tobacco. 

*“ Orfila says, ‘a woman applied to the 
heads of three children, for a disease of the 
scalp, an ointment prepared with the oil 
of tobacco and butter; soon after they ex- 
perienced dizziness, violent vomitings and 
faintings, accompanied with profuse sweats,’ 

“The celebrated French poet, Santeuil, 
came to his death through horrible pains 
and convulsions, from having taken a glass 
of wine with which snuff had been mixed. 

“<The tea of twenty or thirty grains of 
tobacco, introduced into the human body, 
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for the purpose of relieving spasm, has 
been known repeatedly to destroy life. 

**The same tea applied to parts affect- 
ed with itch has been followed by vomiting 
and convulsions, 

““The same article applied to the skin 
on the pit of the stomach, occasions faint- 
ness, vomiting and cold sweats.” 

We see from these facts that when this 
fname is introduced into the system, either 

y the absorbent vessels, or by the stomach, 
nature revolts against it, and strives with 
all her power to dislodge theoffence. The 
reaction isso great, that faintness and 
death ensue at times. If the quantity is 
not large enough to produce death, vomit- 
ings and deathly perspiration throw off the 
poison, and the patient recovers. If the 
quantity taken at first be very small, the 
reaction is not so distinct, and by very 
gradually debauching the system, the re- 
sults are only perceptible in a stimulation, 
which, if carried far enough, would result 
in the death of the individual, or the ex- 

ulsion of the poison. But now it remains 
in the system, diseasing the body, clouding 
the mind, causing weakness, trembling, at 
times deathly sickness, and a craving for 
more, more, with an appetite insatiable as 
the grave. 

The German Physiologists tell us hard 
things of the effects of smoking in their 
country. It is computed that of twenty 

of men between the age of eighteen 
and thirty-five years, ten originate in the 
waste of the constitution by smoking. In 
Hatsburg, alone, the consumption of cigars 
amount to £16,000, sterling. It is the na- 
tional sin of Germany to poison the whole 
being with this narcotic. We have a Ger- 
man friend who has inherited a narcotized 
constitution, and who manages to keep his 
inheritance undiminished, and though he 
is a lovely man, and one of the most ac- 
complished scholars in our country, many 
atime and oft have his friends had to hold 
him, to watch him, to reason with him 
(though, on the authority of Marryatt, we 
aver that you cannot reason with nerves), 
for many hours to keep him from suicide. 
When will this wholesale poisoning, that 
destroys the blessing of existence, cease ? 

People will tell you that they use snuff, 
or they smoke, or chew tobacco, and yet en- 
joy perfect health. Pretty soon they define 

rfect health. In their dictionary, it means 
| ss headache, dizziness, dyspepsia, low 
spirits, and a great many troubles that they 
feel obliged to resort to tobacco, or the 
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doctor, to cure. If the physician tells 
them to leave tobacco, they at once con- 
clude, that he does not understand their 
case. Like the drunkard they feel better 
for taking tobacco, and shall they not take 
what makes them feel better? They can 
trust their own experience, and that is de- 
cidedly in favor of the much loved stimulus, 

The Rev. Mr. Fowler, from much at- 
tention to the statistics of tobacco con- 
sumption in the United States, estimates 
the annual cost at . . $10,900,000 
The time lost by the use of it 12,000,000 
The pauper tax which it oc- 

casions . . Se ghee 3,000,000 
25,000,000 

This estimate is believed to be below 
the truth. 

The consumption of tobacco in this 
country is eight times as great as in 
France, and three times as great as in Eng- 
land, in proportion to the population. 

From the habitual use of tobacco, in 
either of its forms,”’ says Dr. Mussey, “‘ the 
following symptoms may arise: a sense of 
weakness, sinking, or pain at the pit of 
the stomach ; dizziness or pain in the head; 
occasional dimness and temporary loss of 
sight; paleness and sallowness of the 
countenance, and sometimes swelling of 
the feet ; an enfeebled state of the volun- 
tary muscles, manifesting itself sometimes 
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by tremors of the hands, sometimes by 
weakness, tremulousness, squeaking or 
hoarseness of the voice, rarely a loss of 
the voice; disturbed sleep, starting from 
the early slumbers with a sense of suffo- 
cation, or the feeling of alarm; nightmare, 
epileptic, or convulsion fits ; confusion, or 
weakness of the mental faculties ; peevish- 
ness, or irritability of temper ; instability 
of purpose ; seasons of great depression of 
the spirits ; long fits of unbroken melan- 
choly and despondency, and in some cases 
entire and permanent mental derange- 
ment,” 

People think because they do not feel 
very ill directly after taking anything in- 
imical to the vital economy, that it cannot 
be hurtful, This is a great mistake. We 
do not always get our ‘pay down,’ as the 
Yankees say, for good or evil deeds. 


I was, this morning, looking over the 
Past, and endeavoring to decide what 
portion of my experience to select for the 
*‘ profit and edification” of my readers, 
when an old friend called on me. We 
had a long and interesting talk, during 
which, he gave me many particulars of 
his history. As he is a Poet, a man of 
wit and worth, I am sure of exciting 
deep interest by giving his story as nearly 
as possible in his own words. 


THE CONFESSIONS OF A TOBACCO USER. 


I have lived many years, and I have 
made up my mind that there is very little 
genuine pride in the world, and that what 
there is will never comfortably sustain a 
man in isolation. No one can live alone. 
The proud man, who scorns his fellows, 
¢an no more live alone than the gentle, 
confiding, receptive woman, who looks 
to him all unconsciously as to a God. 
The isolation of such a man is terrible. 
He cages himself from his kind, but he 
beats fiercely against the walls of his 
prison. His stagnant soul grows sick, 
and in the absence of the genial magnet- 
ism of his fellow-men, he gets drunk, or 
stupefies himself with tobacco. And the 
man who does all this might as well not 
be proud, for he is really quite mean, I 
know what [ say. I have been a to- 
bacco user in my day, and I intend, now 
I am a seceder, to reveul some of the 
secrets of the worshipers of the weed. 
Yes, I have been powerless—paralyzed 
by the poison of tobacco. Now there 
has been any quantity of pseudo poetry 
written in praise of a poison that only 
three creatures have ever taken the liberty 
to touch, viz., a goat, a man, and another 


worm. I have a word to say to some 
would-be poet, who fancies he is alive, 
and dreams of power. He only dreams, 
if he is a moody tobacco user, hating his 
fellows because he has not health to love 
them ; and, barring out the influx of hea- 
ven, stopping the circulation of the life 
spirit of humanity, because he hates. He 
may think, with the preacher at the camp 
meeting, that he shall burn his bigness 
through the world, but the old, solid 
world will not wake in his day to find a 
hole through it. 1 would speak kindly 
to him, because I know the worth of 
kindness. Kind words have made a lad- 
der from earth to heaven for many a mis- 
erable one. The lost and saved know 
their worth, and wisely and well such 
can use them. When I was twenty years 
old I chewed tobacco, and had the Pines 
of course. 

I had fits of hating myself worse than 
I could ever hate another. I got in love, 
as young men of genius generally do, 
and half of them throw themselves away 
in their first insanity. I did not succeed 
in achieving my stultification at this wise 
age, but it was no merit of mine. My 
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adorable Polly, or Dolly, (I am really so 
ungallant that I have forgotten her name,) 
was good enough, by accident, to refuse 
to make me count ten by putting her 
cypher self atm right hand. Her refusal 
went hard with me. I chewed a vast 
deal of tobacco, and became very bitter 
in temper ; or, as Dr. Flowery would say, 
I became deeply absynthiated. I fright- 
ened all the dogs and children by my 
sour looks, and soon found myself essen- 
tially alone. I hated everybody, and eve- 
rybody seemed willing to pay the debt to 
me with interest. Igrewill. I had abad 
fever. Hate is very unwholesome. My 
brain seemed like molten lead; sucha 
brain is of very little use to a man. I 
did not wish to get well. This was some 
comfort; but really I did not wish to die, 
for | was sure that the realm of darkness 
was full of women. I never wished to 
see another. Oh, how | wished I could 
not dream of them! But some daughter 
of Eve always intruded into my dreams 
with decayed teeth, piercing eyes and 
snaky hair, and brought to my mind 
those truly poetical lines: 


** Just think, old Eve 
Made her man grieve, 
And spoiled his happy state.” 


I came to hate home. I left my friends, 
and went to that homeless place—a 
boarding-house. The true punishment 
for sinners is to send them to a boarding- 
house—never to the Penitentiary. 

One day I had thrown myself on a sofa 
in the common parlor, more alone than I 
could have been in the desert of Zahara. 
The day was hot, dry and dusty. The 
room was close and choking. You might 
write your name deep in dust on every- 
thing in the room. The windows were 
curtained with it. It was not the decent 
dust of to-day, but patriarchal dirt and 
dust together. All my senses were of- 
fended at once as [ Jay there. Every- 
body in the room looked sick, or mean, 
or unhappy. How true it is that the 
spirit darkens or brightens all that we 
look upon. 1 was ill and alone; 1 was 
a tobacco chewer. No wonder that no 
diamond shone amid the dust and dirt of 
my boarding-house. My heart was full 
of canker, my brain was full of fire; my 
blood seemed stagnating in all my veins 
and arteries, I was very uncomfortable. 
I was debating the propriety of going to 
rest with the fishes. I am sure they 
never would have eaten such a hateful 
fellow. But my misery was real, though 
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I can’t bring myself to be miserable in 
describing it. 

For a week [ had done nothing but 
consume tobacco. I chewed because I 
was miserable, and I was miserable be- 
cause | chewed. I smoked, and was 
wretched in the same logical way. My 
brain whirled, and seemed to he going 
out, and a deathly sickness and weakness 
ran thrilling along all my nerves. My 
mind was like the leaves of a poet’s first 
article, taken up by a whirlwind, and 
confused a great deal worse than he had 
made it, just in that condition so admira- 
bly expressed by the phrase “ confusion 
worse confounded.” I knew just what 
made me ill, and wretched, and ill-natured. 
I perfectly understood my own case, but 
the Demon had me fast. I could do no- 
thing but make excuses for my bad habits. 
And the fallacy of my excuses, and my 
reasoning on the subject was only equaled 
by their pomposity. [fancied myself a 

nius. I will not say that it was all 
ancy, for a man who has the material 
for a fiend, as I took care tu demonstrate 
that I had, has the stuff in him that angels 
are made of. And what are men of 
genius but angels with their wings hid, 
tucked away under their hearts, rustling 
and impatient to rise and return to the 
regions of glory whence they came. My 
excuses were such as these: “I havea 
purpose in life. I would dazzle and 
astonish, and that soon. 1 can’t do it at 
once without the stimulus of tobacco.” 
Not that [ had any very definite idea of 
what I was toachieve, and certainly, just 
now, achievement of any sort was the 
last thing that I had any right to think 
of. Still I had a blind consciousness of 

wer, and a sort of prophecy in my be- 
ing which would make itself felt, stupid, 
and benumbed, and insane as I was. T[ 
shall never attempt to unravel the tangled 
skein of my thoughts and feelings. But 
I reasoned as if I were really of some use 
in the world, and averred that I had no 
time to spend to go through the torture 
of being cured of tobacco, and that, too, 
when | was too ill to finish any one of 
the “ immortal or I had begun in 
the plenitude of “ my purpose to dazzle 
and astonish the world.” 

I believe, reader, that you left me some 
time since on a sofa in the parlor of my 
boarding-house. As I lay there, sick, 
weak and stupid, | tried to remember 
some pleasant thing. But nothing of the 
kind would come back to me. My evil 
deeds lay like half-festering scars on my 
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soul, but I am sure I could not have 
_ thought of a flower or a sweet smile if 
my life had depended on it. 

As I lay there in my misery, it seemed 
to me that the last cord that bound me to 
my kind was broken. I felt that 1 could 

e the advice of Job’s wife, and thank 
her for it. I could ** curse God and die.” 
Just at this point in my meditations, a 
slight form bent over me. It was that of 
a young man I| had often observed at 
table opposite me. His dark hair veiled 
his eyes and his face, but I felt the invis- 
ible aroma of kindness that surrounded 
him. Asthe mystics say, I came within his 
sphere. A blissening influence seemed 
to radiate from him. It came upon me 
like the cooling wind upon the fevered 
cheek—like the holy moonlight, or the 
rich breath of flowers in June. I did not 
know, till then, that we could never 
divorce ourselvesfrom the angels. I have 
never thought of that moment without 
deep sympathy with those dreamers who 
say that bright birds and beautiful flowers 
are created by the beautiful and bird-like 
in man’s nature. “ If there were no pure 
thoughts, there would be no white lilies.” 

That young man spoke to me so kindly, 
that my ro 9 cold heart leaped in my 
bosom. And yet his words were com- 
mon words. ‘“ You are ill,” said he. 


“The heat is very oppressive to-day.” 
He laid his hand on my hot head, ** Come 
with me to the river,” said he, ‘’tis the 
hour for bathing, and you need the bless- 


ing of water.” It was not a minute 
since he first stood by my side, but I 
could have gone through the fire with 
him if he had asked it. Long years have 
passed since he went up higher, but at 
this moment I feel his hand upon my 
head, even as | did more than thirty years 
since. 

** All things once are things forever.” 

** Love once felt, though soon forgot, 

Moulds the heart to good forever.’’ 

How happy I was as I lay in the cooling 
wave that night. I felt myself a part of 
the grand Man which we call Humanity. 
The quickening spirit flowed into me 
through my friend. I dreaded to lose 
sight of him, lest with him should depart 
my new found happiness. At first m 
love gave me great pleasure, and then it 
became a constant source of misery to 
me. 1 came to regard my friend with 
the most intense jealousy. I wanted to 
absorb him. I wanted the constant as- 
surance that he was mine—mine only. 
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I had not yet learned the meaning of 
that sublime paradox, “ Nothing is ours 
till we give it away.” And the world 
has not yet learned this greatest of life’s 
lessons—this sublime, central truth of 
Christianity. The spirit of love, acting 
universally, that leads us to withhold 
nothing from our brethren, makes all 
truly our own. We may know truth, 
and live it as fully as we can; but if our 
brother knows it not, we must suffer for 
his ignorance and falsehood. Take the 
air we breathe as an illustration. We 
may know that impure air causes disease 
and death. Our friends, or those about 
us, may not know this truth. We can 
do our part toward breathing pure air, 
but if they do not theirs, we breathe, of 
necessity, in society the impurities that 
they in their ignorance scatter about 
them. If we give them the truth, we 
make it truly our own, and not else; and 
so of every moral and material good. 

My hate for my kind changed its 
form, and became selfish love for my 
new friend. It isa terriblethought that we 
can nourish a fiend with the life of an 
angel. Butso itis. A truth in heaven 
becomes always a lie in hell. How sad 
that my beautiful love for my new friend 
should have become selfishness and jea- 
lousy. I could not be saved. My time was 
not yet come. But my friend persuaded 
me to return home. I went “ chewing 
the cud of bitter fancy.” My mother, 
my sainted mother, received me so gently, 
so kindly, that the fiend in me seemed 
to be charmed into rest fora little time. 
Had all the world been like my mother 
I should never have chewed tobacco, for 
the noxious weed could not have grown. 
We « can’t think of pure women, clothed 
in white garments, living, walking, and 
working in a field of tobacco. No, we 
naturally and instinctively imagine such 
women amid flowers, or a pure and 
healthful vegetation. Who ever thought 
of setting = corner of Eden fora 
tobacco patch ? 

My gentle mother! how her star-like 
beauty beams upon me even now. A 
silver radiance floats through the long vis- 
ta of years, which have sped since she 
died into life. It is a heavenly halo 
beaming from her love. I feel the touch 
of her soft hand as she held mine, or as 
she smoothed the dark masses of my 
tangled hair. Everybody said my hair 
was beautiful, and cloud-like, so I grat- 
ified my spite in having it snarled. My 
mother brushed it smooth, and wound it 
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about her pearly fingers, and then it 
curled to her heart’s content. And then 
I would go to my room and walk about 
as if the fiends were hurrying me, and 
run my hands through my hair, and make 
myself Jook like “a panther glowering 
out of an ivy tod.” My mother’s faith 
and love never failed. I was the child 
of her prayers and tears. She believed 
that I had a mission in the world and 
that it must and would be fulfilled. 

My father had neither faith nor hope 
for me, or of me. He was quite sure 
that [ was a graceless fellow destined to 
be poor. He was a reasonable man, 
and his conclusions were always ration- 
al deductions from given premises. 
He found one day a fragment of one of 
my poems, and he sent me word by my 
mother that poets were always poor. 
(The world has read that poem since, 
and what is more it has been paid for.) 
My father was not a prophet, ean a 
logician. At last he roused me tho- 
roughly—stung me to the very quick— 
by saying very quietly, that he thought 
{ would be much more excusable for 
chewing any quantity of tobacco if 
I earned it. My mother had no mag- 
netism that could quell the storm now. 


1 said and did every unreasonable and 
horrid thing that I could think of, and 
finished by leaving my father’s roof the 


same evening. I would sooner have 
slept in Pandemonium, than my father’s 
pee oe I — 7 woes I was 

iling wit . Hell and hate pos- 
a my binart. My friend en 
me quietly. He listened patiently to all 
my wild projects. 

{ was determined to leave the civil- 
ized world, and take to the woods. I 
did not wish to look on human faces 
again, unless they were those who 
scowled the hate ie felt. I was tired 
of the schooled features, and the words 
which concealed men’s thoughts. I was 
determined to go to Canada line and 
look out for smugglers. In those bro- 
ken mountainous regions between Ver- 
mont and Canada I was sure I would 
find scenes and adventures suited to my 
sick, mad state. Valuable property, oft- 
en to u very large amount, was smug- 
gled across the line during the last war, 
(may it always be the last,) and to fer- 
retont some nests of smugglers wasa 
pet project with me. Before we parted 
young Howard saidto me, “now isa 
good time to rid yourself of a habit 
which I cannot but think is the cause of 
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re ill health and misery.” And then 
1e went on to beg me to disuse tobacco. 
I laughed at him, told him that I could 
leave it at any time—but that it was not 
doing me the injury he suspected, (I be- 
lieved, it was, nevertheless,) and that I 
had a purpose to be fulfilled by the aid 
of tobacco. However, to show the 
power of my will, | immediately left the 
use of tobacco. I was somewhat un- 
easy, and a good deal stupid during the 
day. The night was not over pleasant, 
but the war really begun the next day. 
I had most indefinable and indescribable 
cravings and yearnings for the “ palpable 
obscure,” created by the beautiful blue 
smoke of a prime Havana, and I longed 
most ardently to treat my mouth to a 
“huge quid.” However, my will tri- 
umphed, and [ retired to rest at an 
early hour, having taken no tobacco. I 
slept about two hours, and then awoke 
with a most suffocating sensation. My 
throat was constringed, my heart was 
acting spasmodically, and a faintness 
like death, and a sense of awful 
weight resting on my breast, were the 
symptoms which I remember now. lL 
rose as quickly as possible, and attempt- 
ed to go towards the window for fresh 
air. I féllina fainting fit. As I fell 
my open mouth rested on a plug of to- 
bacco, that lay on a stand by my bed. 
The contact with the tobacco revived me 
at once. I opened the window and sat 
down. I did not think that the tobacco 
revived me—lI did not give any thought 
to the subject. The next day, with 
more than Roman firmness, I lived with- 
out tobacco. Again I awoke at the 
same hour in the night with the same 
painful suffocating faintness. I fell up- 
on the floor, and how long I remained in 
my fainting fit! do not know. When I 
came to consciousness I put some tobac- 
co in my mouth and directly | was my- 
self again. I had now a very proper ex- 
cuse for using tobacco. The fact that 
like the drunkard I had debauched my- 
self so that extreme suffering must be my 
portion till the poison was in some de- 
gree eradicated from my system, was 
presented me by Howard, but [ would 
not contemplate it. I was ill and 
wretched without tobacco. “ When f 
take the bit in my teeth no bridle can 
stop me.” This I did very firmly on 
the present occasion. Howard saw the 
folly of remonstrating. O,the delicate 
wisdom of leaving a sinner to his sin till 
he is sick of it! There is often no les- 
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son so effectual as that of silent forbear- 
ance. But only the most elevated souls 
are equal to such a course as this. 
Howard left me to my evils, but it was 
evident that his whole life was a prayer 
forme. I begged him to accompany me 
in my expedition to Canada line. He 
consented. Our journey by ordinary 
conveyance to the north of Vermont was 
sufficiently monotonous, and common- 
place. But when we arrived ata little 
village some twenty miles from «the 
line,” and were informed that the stage 
would not go over the mountain till the 
next week, there was some little pros- 
pect of adventure. We were just ten 
minutes too late for this week’s stage. 
The village where we stopped was on 
an elevated plain, situated between the 
Green Mountains where they forma sort 
of double range. It boasted a meeting- 
house, a town-house, and a doctor, be- 
sides some very pretty girls. A week 
was sufficient to make me acquainted 
with all these, and at the end of it I 
found myself desperately in love with 
one of the girls. I had no wish to hunt 
smugglers. Itseemed to me a very vulgar 
business. Howard endeavored, unwise- 
ly enough, to bring me to my senses, and 
to make me think once more of the ex- 
pedition I had entered upon with so much 
enthusiasm. But a tallow candle that 
has melted from the wick, and run down 
into the pan of the candlestick, is as ca- 
pable of enlightening the good people 
who sit in darkness, as I was of any 
useful, or energetic exertion. I was melt- 
ed down at the feet of my mountain en- 
chantress. I forgot the world without 
me, I even almost forgot to take tobacco. 
Howard waited a most unreasonable 
time’ for some sort of dénowement, and 
finally told me that he had made up his 
mind to leave the next morning. I had no 
intention of going with him. I should 
as soon have thought of “ carrying my- 
- in a basket” as doing any such 
ing. 

But happily I did not tell him so; 1 
wished to see what an agony my di- 
vine Caroline would be thrown into by 
the announcement of our departure. So 
I made | way with Howard to the 

announced our intentions. 


am | an 

he fair girl was netting very busily, 
and I looked to see her faint, or at least 
turn very pale; and drop her work, but 


she did neither. She looked up with 
the most earnest manner, and exclaimed, 
** you must not go to-morrow, for Will- 
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iam is coming to-morrow evening, and 
you must see him.” 

“TI should be very happy to see your 
brother, or friend, whichever Martin 
William may be,” said I She 
stop me with a merry laugh, “ My 
brother!” said she, and she clapped her 
little white hands in most gleeful style. 
“He is my husband, sir.” Here wasa 
dénouement with a vengeance! I had not 
been formally introduced to her. She look- 
ed younger than her sisters, and they all 
called her Caroline. 1 could have bit 
my tongue off with a relish. How [ 
ever got out of that scrape, and found 
myself mounted on a ragged thistle-eating 
French horse, with his mane, tail and 
ears most unmercifully cropped by some 
brutal Canadian, his legs like posts, and 
his gait like the slow motion of a fulling 
mill, [ cannot tell. One thing | know, 
at an early hour next morning all this 
had happened to me. Howard was en- 
raptured with the scenery; I could not 
conceive how anything could look 
pleasant to anybody. Even the glow. 
ing flush of acres of pink ayalia, looked 
bloody to me, and the pure white blos- 
soms of the same shrub seemed to mock 
me; my spirit was not white, why 
should the flowers be. I hated the aya- 
lia. When a man hates flowers and 
children, he may as well love tobacco. 
The fiends have a mortgage of him, 
and ten to one they will foreclose, and 
take possession. Slowly and moodily 
we toiled up the mountain, without see- 
ing any person till late in the afternoon. 

e were now weary and hungry, and 
began to look for some signs of human- 
ity, with a very hungry interest. At 
last we met a boy, and inquired for a 
tavern. The little fellow hesitated, as 
though there really were no such place 
within the bounds of his knowledge, 
and then said, ** Right down in the /ol- 
lur there is Mr. Poorzes, where they 
kind o° entertains folks.” 

We rode on and soon found our- 
selves before a log house. An ugly fel- 
low, with a fox-skin cap that looked as 
though it grew into the shape which it 
had taken by the aid of some rude man- 
ufacturer, a wolf-skin coat, and a per- 
son that corresponded exceedingly well 
with its outward adornings, took our 
horses. We entered the public room of 
the inn. It had a bar—this was indis- 
pensable; several men and dogs lay 
about on chairs, benches and the floor. 
The prospect for the night looked any- 
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thing but encouraging, and we were 
disposed at first to go on; but the 
thought struck me that these men were 
probably smugglers, and the adventur- 
ous spirit was revived in me again. But 
I looked around the room most discon- 
tentedly. The landlord observed the 
look, and evidently fearing that I might 
determine to “go farther and fare 
worse,” he asked us to go into the 
next room. This room contained two 
beds, and a “trundle bed,” six children 
and a wan, wretched-looking woman 
with a babe in her arms, which she said 
was three weeks old. If I was inclined 
to go on before, I was decided now. 
« Will you have supper?” said the land- 
lord? ** sure you don’t mean to put on?” 

«Give my horse some oats, and a half 
baiting of hay,” said I, harshly, «I shall 
go on.” 

* Mr.,” said the man, “I would not 
turna dog out of doors sich a night as 
this will be, hardly if he was mad.” I 
did not even look inquiringly at the fel- 
low, so sure was I that he had only 
selfish motives in striving to detain us. 
But he said, « Look o’ there Mr.,” point- 
ing to a dim haze or cloud in the north- 
east. ‘That will be a roarer and no 
mistake. ” 

« Yes,” said a man who joined us at the 
door ; ** we'll get rid of our sins, if they 
ain’t like Jo Carny’s calico, warranted 
not to wash out. A thunder-storm isa 
brewing, sir, that'll wake you up, if you 
are poorty sound asleep. ” 

I did not believe the fellow ; I consid- 
ered them all in league together. I[ 
turned to Howard and said, “ I shall go 
on.” He merely said, “ After supper.” 
We waited an intolerable half hour for 
some leathery ham and eggs, and sour 
bread, and by that time the sky was a 
good deal darkened. I had no in- 
tention, however, of giving upmy own 
opinion—so I mounted quickly, and 
Howard silently accompanied me. Ina 
few minutes large, dark masses of clouds 
rolled themselves over the clear sky, 
and the whole heavens were darkened ; 
the lightning encircled the whole sky— 
the woods became dense, for wesoon left 
the opening. We looked in vain for 
another habitation. The thunder rolled 
and the lightning set everything in a 
blaze. The rain began to fall in great 
drops, and then in a moment it came 
down like the wrath of the Just, sans 
peur. 

*« Let us return,” said Howard, in his 
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usual gentle manner, at the same time 
turning his horse’s head towards the 
house we had just left. I had a princi- 
ple in those days against doing every- 
thing that I ought, or that I was asked to 
do. I peremptorily refused to return, and 
urged my horse forward into the dark- 
ness. Howard probably thought I would 
soon tire of my folly; so I did, but.to 
tire of wrong, and escape from it, are 
not always equally easy. I was drench- 
ed utterly. The darkness might be felt, 
still I rode on, till a broad flash of light 
revealed to me that my horse was cau- 
tiously stepping on the trunk of a tree 
which was thrown across a rapid and 
swollen stream. [ involuntarily closed m 

eyes and giving a loose rein clung to my 
horse’s neck. Another flash shortly 
showed me that my horse stood safely 
on terra firma. I now breathed freely, 
though I knew not but some more terri- 
ble danger would beset me the next in- 
stant. At length I came to an “ open- 
ing,” and the lightning revealed a “* board 
house.” 1 turned my horse loose, and 
sought entrance to the dwelling. I was 
kindly received by the master of the house, 
a fine-looking young man. He made a fire 
in ** the best room,” gave me dry clothes 
and a good bed. I was a little uneasy 
about Howard, but comforted myself 
with the assurance, that Heaven will al- 
ways take care of its angels, and besides 
I was too tired to think much of any- 
thing. I soon fell into a deep sleep from 
which I did not awake till very late the 
next morning. I heard Howard's voice 
in the next room, and felt very grateful 
for his safety. I now attempted to rise. 
To my great surprise one side of me re- 
fused to move. Again and again, I 
made the effort ; again and again I found 
it utterly impossible to move one half of 
me. I could not open my right eye, and 
when I had pulled it open with my left 
hand, | could not shut it again; my right 
limbs were powerless, and one side of 
my tongue was numb and without feel- 
ing. In this pitiful state 1 lay till How- 
ard ventured to disturb me. He had fol- 
lowed me the night previous, after 
waiting to see that my infernal will 
would be likely to carry me—where 
such a will really belonged. He had 
found himself on the trunk of the tree, 
as I was before him, and had saved him- 
self by like presence of mind. He had 
reached the open space, but did not des- 
cry the light of the house. He turned 
his horse loose, and lay down on the 
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grass, and in his thoroughly drenched 
state, slept till the sun was high in the 
heavens. A bath and thorough friction 
left him bright and well; whilst I, who 
was naturally much stronger, and had been 
in bed with a good fire, was prostrate 
with hemiplegia. We were twenty 
miles from a doctor, and Howard had 
some knowledge of disease and reme- 
dies. I was nearly as weak in mind 
as in body. Howard immediately set 
about constructing a shower bath, which 
should rival the flood of the night be- 
before. He succeeded admirably, and 
in the afternoon I found myself taking 
“the hair of the same dog to cure 
the bite.” It was happy for us that 
we had accidentally, or providentially 
found ourselves in the only civilized 
household there was within many miles. 
Mr. Hanson was a young schoolmas- 
ter, from an adjoining town, and his pretty 
wife had been several * quarters” to the 
Academy. They made our stay as hap- 
py as possible, and looked with some- 
what of wonder and anxiety upon How- 
ard’s novel mode of curing paralysis. I 
had to be disciplined now; and, to do my- 
self justice, I submitted with an excellent 
grace to be drenched, and rubbed three 
times a day for nearly two hours at each 
season. would not, however, resign 
my tobacco entirely. In four weeks I 
was myself again, and began to think of 
the smugglers. Howard tried to get me 
to give up my project, and return home. 
A very good reason why I would not do 
it. I walked a good deal alone in the 
woods, hoping to get some clue to my 
object. One afternoon I was out amus- 
ing myself with starting game, botaniz- 
ing, and luxuriating amid the dark old 
woods, not forgetting the smugglers 
meanwhile. Night closed in upon me 
with no moon, and the starlight was in- 
sufficient to guide me in the dense for- 
est—still I kept on, too much excited to 
think of sleeping, or a place to sleep. 
Towards midnight, weary with traveling, 
I came to a hill, the side of which was 
covered with a huge ledge. I had been 
kept up all the evening by a sure 
confidence, from information that I had 
received, that the smugglers were in this 
vicinity. When I reached the ledge I 
bethought me that I might find some 
cave, or sheltered place, where I could 
sleep till morning. I had a rifle in 
my hand, and a knife and pistol in 
my belt, and I was tootired to be afraid. 
1 clambered along to the edge of a pro- 
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jecting mass of rocks, and swung myself 
down, intending to land on the smooth 
= below. Just as I did this a broad 

laze of tight shone out below me, and 
aman caught me by the feet, exclaim- 
ing, “ by thunder, Jim, you're drunk 
again !” 

In a moment more I was inside the 
smugglers’ cave, and the man had dis- 
covered his mistake. I confess | was 
not ambitious of such luck as this. 
However, 1 appeared bold and careless, 
said | had been hunting and had lost my 
way. I looked about me with no slight 
interest—trunks, barrels, boxes, sacks, 
and every kind of package were piled 
and strewed about. Lights were stuck 
around the cave, and every man but one 
was smoking—decanters of brandy, and 
jugs of rum were very plenty. I singled 
out the man who was not smoking, for 
their leader. He was a fine-looking fellow, 
and had evidently been bred to better busi- 
ness. He looked very restless and un- 
easy, as he glanced at his party, who 
were glowering at me trying to satisly 
themselves who, or what I might be. 
Suddenly he turned his keen black eyes 
on me. 

“So you have been hunting and have 
got lost,” said he; ‘* for your sake] hope 
your story is true, for we gentlemen of 
the free-trade dislike spies—for my own 
part, the devil and present company ex- 
cepted, there is no creature that I hate 
worse than a revenue officer.” 

“Shall we throw him over the cliff, 
or make crow bait of him?’ roared a 
huge fellow with great shaggy eyebrows 
and a club foot, the only two features 
which remain in my memory at this 
day, “or shall we keep him fora scare- 
crow next year, Captain ?” 

*« Stop Farucer,” said the leader, “« you, 
certainly, are the last man to be uncivil 
to strangers.” 

This compliment had the desired effect. 

“TI don’t want to use anybody bad, 
but I don’t want to be plagued with buz- 
zards,” said the fellow ina somewhat sur- 
ly tone. 

The smugglers now began to tell 
stories of the tricks they had served 
the revenue officers. According to their 
account they always had the best of it. 
These tales were no doubt dressed up for 
my particular benefit, and they seemed 
to me to be inexhaustible. It is said 
that all things have an end, and at last 
the smugglers had finished pipes, cigars 
and stories, and sunk to sleep ; the Cap- 
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tain alone remained awake. 
around on the men. 

“This is a miserable business,” said 
he; “ every one of these fellows, myself 
excepted, thinks he shall go to the devil 
for his work, and I don’t feel just right, 
and yet we all keep on, and excitement 
and risk keep us at the work. But real- 
ly, sir, if you are a revenue officer will 
you tell me what right government has 
to these duties any more than we have? 
True, they are a majority, but might can- 
not make right. And then they carry 
on war with this money, and iegalize 
murder, and make it respectable. But 
the majority vote for these things— 
of course they are right. And they 
have a chaplain to pray for them when 
they goto war. Faith, I think we had 
better get a chaplain.’’ 

The man spoke bitterly, discontentedly. 
He was evidently dissatisfied with him- 
self and his business. I saw at once that 
[ had better not touch upon the morality 
of the trade. Men do not like to be con- 
— that they are scoundrels. So I 
sald-—— 

“ It is very unpleasant to be proscribed 
for one’s manners, morals, or business. 
It is useless to quarrel with the majority. 
for 
us. lf we wish to be comfortable we 
may as well submit. Those who stand 
out against the world may have the 
consciousness of doing right, but begging 
pardon of all moralists, this hardly pays 
for being an outlaw.” 

I saw I had made a lucky hit. I had 
drawn no trenchant distinction between 
right and wrong. If I had condemned 
the man I had flattered him, too, and a 
wise man will always do this if he wishes 
to sway his fellow-creatures. 

“ Let us go into the fresh air,” said he, 
“T feelas if [ were choking in this den.” 
Re We walked out. He took his gun with 

im. 

After we had walked some distance in 
the soft, dewy air, he said, «I have half 
amind to pilot you to the road. You 
will not be too safe when our men wake.” 

We walked on, making almost innume- 
rable turnings and windings. At last he 
turned abruptly, and said, «« Do you think 
you could find our place ?” 

I felt rather crest-fallen, yet really glad, 
as | answered, “ Certainly not.” 

“T agree with you in opinion,” said 
he, with a slight laugh. «I knew you 
were a revenue officer, but I don’t want 
blood on my conscience.” 


He looked 


Right, or wrong, they are too many 
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I assured him I should make no use 
of the knowledge I had gained. 

** When next we meet I shall be more 
honorably employed,” said he. 

In the morning I rejoined Howard, and 
related my adventure. 

‘«« Thus ends my pursuit of smugglers,” 
said I. «« You will go home,” said Howard. 

“T will do no such ‘thing,” said I. 
“T shall get into the market and sell 
myself to ‘do the state some service.’ 
Every man has his church and his 
minister. The market-place is the most 
thronged church, and he who can make 
three five is the most esteemed minister. 
J have knowledge. I shall seek to sell it 
after the manner of my kind— 

“** All things are sold, the very light of 
heaven 

Is venal.’ 

“It would probably be your worship 
to pour out for the young, the treasures 
you have gathered from without, and 
evoked from within. But I am nota 
lover, and my church is the market- 
place.” I parted with Howard amid the 
green woods of Vermont. 1 never saw 
him afterwards. But he has been with 
me. I have: felt his warm breath on 
my cheek in many a bitter hour. He is 
more truly mine now, than he was then. 

I found myself in a school—a moody, 
bitter man. What pity that the young 
are compelled to such companionship. 
have dwelt enough upon the discords of 
my unhappy nature. If any of my 
readers were condemned, in youth’s bright 
morning, to spend six hours a day with 
a dark-browed, scowling, ‘ nervous” 
tyrant, with a ferule in his hand, and a 
quid of tobacco, as large as a green frog, 
in his mouth, they can in some measure 
sympathize with my pupils. 

In district parlance | was “an ex- 
cellent master.” J kept the “best order.” 
Whisperers, laughers, truants, caricatur- 
its, delinquents in lessons, all were duly 
whipped. I had no heart. The few 
throbs that my heart gave when | found 
a friend were now stilled. But they 
were not losi. Love and Truth are 
never lost. They are Divine, and there- 
fore Eternal. Let not the Sage or the 
Lover despair, though Love may be 
everywhere spoken against, and though 
Truth may seem to fall powerless on hu- 
man hearts. Truth is the small seed hid 
in the earth. I[t is slowly, surely germi- 
nating. Love is the blessed sunshine 
that shall inevitably cause it to grow to 
strength and beauty. The lessons of 
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Socrates fell, at one time, unheeded 
amongst the giddy Athenians. But his 
name and his precepts are graven on the 
hearts of the wise and good of this late 
day. A cross and a crown of thorns 
were the allotment of Him of Nazareth, 
but His truth and love have steadily 
wrought in men’s hearts, till they say, 
“ Behold our God.” 

I had two beautiful sisters in my 
school. One of them was eight, the 
other ten years of age. Emma, the 
youngest, evidently loved me very dear- 
ly. Ellen, the eldest, made sport of me, 
but in such a way that I could not 
avenge myself. Emma was a fairy-like 
creature; she seemed to float around 
me like a white cloud in a blue sum- 
mer’ssky. Her golden hair fell in wa- 
vy curls like a shower of sunshine all 
over her shoulders ; her eyes were deep, 
clear and blue as heaven; her cheeks 
were like a rose, and her lips like a 
rose-bud; her forehead was high, and 
white as pearl; she had the prettiest 
foot in the world, and the poetry of mo- 
tion in all her movements. She seemed 
always to be looking at me, and yet she 
always had her lessons. I could not 

ut her in a class, for no one learned 

alfas quickly as she; and so she came 
and stood by me and repeated her les- 
sons, and looked into my evil face with 
her soft, dove-like eyes, and put her lit- 
tle hand in mine. That hand! shall I 
ever forget it ? It looked lucid, and white 
like crystal to me. I came unconsciously 
to love Emma, and my love made me bet- 
ter before I knew it. I became sensible that 
I loved Emma, because she brought the 
holiest influence of my life continually 
to my mind. 

One day I observed Emma and Ellen 
very busy with a slate. They kept upa 
constant succession of glances at me. 
Ellen was something of an artist, partic- 
ularly in the line of caricature. I con- 
jectured that she was trying her skill 
upon a drawing of me. I waited till the 
work seemed finished, and then crossed 
Over to the culprits, for I allowed no such 
recreations in my school. I found upon 
the slate a drawing of myself, executed 
with cruel fidelity. ‘* Corrections,” « pun- 
ishment,” vengeance, really was my first 
thought. But before the wicked thought 
formed its body in deed, the deep, clear, 
pleading eye of Emma was raised to mine. 

*« Punish me, dear Mr. Weymouth; she 
made it for me.” 

This was too much. I thought I should 
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have fainted. I reeled into my chair, 
and buried my face in my hands. In a 
moment I felt Emma’s soft, little hand 
laid on mine. 

« Are you sick, Mr. Weymouth *” 

I answered truly, that I was ill. [ 
immediately dismissed school, and betook 
myself to the solitude of my room. | 
walked about in a tumult of thought; | 
felt that little hand on mine ; I saw those 

leading eyes all night. I began truly to 
ae and truly to worship. 

The next day Emma was not at school. 
The second day I missed Ellen also. | 
could have spared her very well, but that 
she could be a link between me and Em- 
ma. Il wanted to see her, to inquire for 
Emma. Those two days were very 
weary days to me. The hours dragged 
their slow length along. It seemed to 
me, in the morning, that it would never 
be noon; and at noon, that it would 
never be night. I struck no blow. If | 
thought of the ferule, I felt that little 
hand clasping mine so softly, so implor- 
ingly, that I could do no deed of violence. 
The second day [ inquired for Emma. 
She was ill. She had Scarlatina, and it 
was rife and malignant in the town. | 
had never had the disorder, but I hurried 
to the bedside of the child. Selfishness 
and hate seemed forever banished from 
my heart, the moment that I heard of that 
angel child’s illness. She was my minister, 
and my church was the heart. She lay 
burning up with fever, amid the white 
drapery of her bed. She raised her lan- 
guid eyes to mine, and a gleam of light 
came into them. How precious was the 
thought that I was preciousto her. Sui- 
fering as she was, her spirit shone as 
through a transparent medium. With 
what intensity of prayer and pain I watch- 
ed her. I was an Atheist till [ breathed 
the prayer from the deepest depth of my 
being— 

** God, do not let my loved one die !” 


I had no thought, or wish, or prayer, but 
was centered in the child. She could 
not die. I verily believe that [ took hold 
on her spirit with a grasp of steel. Day 
and night I watched her, and for a week 
1 never closed my eyes in sleep. She 
had but one wish, and [ alone dared 
yield to it. She prayed for water, even 
as I asked for her life. I bathed her hot 
flesh during every hour. I gave her 
drink, fresh and sparkling from the liv- 
ing spring. 

n a week she was saved. Oh, what 
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an overwhelming joy was mine! The 
very air rested down upon me a heaven. 
I heard the glad musie of the angels. 
She was my diamond, and the light of 
heaven came flashing gloriously through 
her upon my rapt vision. God! how I 
loved that child. I breathed continually 
the thought of the Poet : 


“The soil is ever fresh and fragrant as a 
rose ; 

The skies, like one wide rainbow, stand on 
gold ; 

The clouds are light as rose leaves, and the 
dew, 

’Tis of the tears that stars weep, sweet 
with joy ; 

The air is softer than a loved one’s sigh ; 

The'ground is glowing with all priceless 
ore, 

And glistening with gems like a bride’s 
bosom ; 

The trees have silver stems, and emerald 
leaves ; 

The fountains bubble nectar, and the aills 

Are half alive with light.” 


With such a pare love in my heart, I 
idund it*impossible to be a tobacco user, 
especially when that blessed child turned 
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from it with a loathing too deep for 
words. One day | was holding her little 
hand in mine, and I breathed in her face. 
She turned from me as one oppressed 
with a deathly sickness. I inwardly 
swore, at that moment, that I would 
never touch the weed again. The mo- 
ment the firm resolve was made, the work 
was done. My mind became calm and 
clear, just in proportion as I became free 
from the poison. I remembered How- 
ard’s treatment when I was laboring un- 
der paralysis. 1 built a shower bath, and 
was greatly benefited by it. The purga- 
tory of privation was soon safely passed, 
and I began to feel myself a man, and to 
be thankiul for the boon of existence. 
* * * * * * 

Years passed. That sweet bud of hea- 
ven, young Emma, blossomed into wo- 
manhood, and became the cherished wife 
of my heart’s only love. Our daughter, 


Ellen, is a transcript of what her mother >,” 


was at eightéen. Few wives are happy 
enough to be béautiful at fifty-eight, but 
myEmina is beautiful. She is the ripe, 
sunny peach—Ellen is the graceful peach 
blossom. 





THE 


SLEEPER. 


A BALLAD, 


BY H. H, CLEMENTS. 


Croups, like drifis of snow, are taking 
Their swift flight along the sky ; 
Morn’s glad spirit now is waking 


The proud 


y Everly. 


As a wave her breast is swelling 
And her lips unconscious move ; 
List! in dreams her heart is telling 
All her sadness, all her love. 


Once within that breast a passion, 
Strengthened by her name and pride, 
Grew to life ;—in tears and sorrow, 
Now she lives for nought beside ; 
But the lowly heart that won it, 
Fied forever from her scorn ;— 
Why did she forget her Saviour 

In a stable manger born ? 


Love is the true heart’s religion! 

Let us not its power deny, 

But love on, as flowers love sunshine, 
Or the happy birds the sky. 

Lady, had such faith but led thee 
From thy soul’s apostacy, 
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God had not an Angel purer, 
In the choir of Heaven than thee. 


Winds are hushed that late repeated, 
In their intervals of grief, 

Nights’ sad story, and entreated 

Like a suppliant for relief: 

Golden, now, the day-light dawning 
Spreads its woof upon: he wall, 

And in crimson waves the curtains, 
Clasped by zephyrs, rise and fall. 


Wake her not! the rays of morning, 
Plundered from the early skies, 
Find no welcome, while adorning 
The cold splendor of her eyes: 
Morn and grateful eve returning, 
To their graves unheeded go 

But to lengthen the tall phantoms 
Closing round her sad and slow. 


Fancies, bright as flowers of Eden, 

Often to her spirit come, 

Winging through the mind’s brief sunlight 
Glad as swallows flying home ; 

But the spring-time of her beauty 
Withered in the blight of pride ; 

In her sense of birth and duty, 

All love’s earliest blossoms died. 


Flowers, in festival around her, 
Fold their lids like nuns in prayer: 
Fair as these, the morning found her 
Breathing incense to the air. 

All wealth gives an erring creature, 
Be it joy or grief, is hers ; 

But go read in every feature 

All the madness it confers. 


Over life’s remotest longing 

Hangs a sulJen sense of gloom ; 

In the aisles of thought are thronging 
The dread messengers of doom ; 
There the frost of age is falling— 

On the heart’s green desert falls, 

And a voice is slowly calling 

Death and darkness to her halls. 


’Tis his spirit now commanding 

Thine from peaceful Earth away ; 
Breathe one whispered avé heavenward, 
For that call thou must obey :— 

Leave behind thy lands and title, 

Leave to Earth thy pride and Gold ; 
Wealth has now no power to save thee 
From his arms so deathly cold ! 


Hark, that voice approaches nearer ! 
Night and day the wail is heard 
Growing louder, higher, clearer, 
Still the Lady sleeps unstirred : 
From her halls her vassals flying, 
Met the wild cry at the door, 

And the couch where she lay dying 
Holds her lifeless form no more. 
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In the catalogue of the dead for the 
ast year, many will look back, with 
affectionate regret, upon the name of 
Tuomas Hoop. Jt would be ungrateful 
not to remember an author who hasdone 
so much to captivate our silent hours, 
and, from the very ills of his own life, 
to inculcate the lessons of cheerfulness 
and love. When with the continual cor- 
ruscations of his wit, there came also the 
melancholy token, that it hovered over 
decay—and in the midst of sympathetic 
smiles the light went out—the tears which 
followed him vindicated in his Jast hour, 
that he had equal power over both. In 
some of his latest poetical compositions, 
he may be said to have woven a proper 
garland for his own grave, and the inter- 
est of those who watched his departure, 
even from this distance over the water, 
is well represented in those exquisite 
lines written in the death chamber of a 
young woman.t Thomas Hood is no 
more. The periodic visitings of his wel- 
come face shall never come again to en- 
hance the pleasures of the winter fireside ; 
and, alas! the legacy of his winnowed 
works, rich as it 1s, testifies rather what 
he might have been. There was the in- 
herent power to do better things when 
the occasion should be granted. Noman 
could hold the rank of a professed hu- 
morist—which, if force must be applied, 
is for the most part a melancholy calling— 
and so well adhere to the legitimate. Not 
that he always did or could under such 
circumstances ; for a compulsory smile 
will exaggerate itself into something 
broader; and his best compositions are 
not the ones which have been the most in- 
dustriously spread before us. Yet his wit 
was nearly perennial. In the absence, too, 
of any grand epic or laborious rhyme, we 
are prepared to assert that he was a true 
poet. We mean in the application of the 
broadest sense. For it isa degraded sense 
which transfers the title from the original 
of some grand idea to the mere mechanic 
of some regular structure. The outward 
form will indeed be apt to harmonize 
with the inward grace. There is a sub- 
tle and mysterious union none can define. 
The idea stands forth in its embodiment. 
The thought is born together with the 
music, of which it is the vehicle. The 
poet speaks in numbers, but these last 
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are the smallest part of his creation. The 
conception must be new and acknow- 
ledged, and such as will place the poet in 
point of fact, and in the admiration of 
men as its god or creator. Expression 
is thus necessary to the proof, if not to 
the fact of a poet; and unless it were 
in a subtle meaning, and we consider 
thoughts themselves to have a spiritual 
body, we might question the conclusion 
in Gray’s exquisite elegy. The “mute 
inglorious Milton” of his churchyard 
could not have found his poverty more 
urgent than blindness and neglect, yet he 
was dumb. His Cromwell was guiltless 
of greatness as of his country’s blood. 
Give but the power to express, and the 
conception may take whattorm you will, 
yet it shall be called a poem. It may 
have the shape of an epic or be written 
in lowliest prose ; be carved in marble, 
painted on the canvas, touch the heart 
with the simplicity of a ballad, or with 
the inwoven harmony of deeper schools. 
The Greek word implies something god- 
like. In the Poet creation is continual ; 
though it be only one, it is yet many; 
though it be accomplished, it is forever 
accomplishing, fertile and prolific as the 
family of Saturn. Its glory is, that it is 
suggestive. From its own perfection a 
thousand images of the pure and beauti- 
ful are begotten. You shall gaze at a 
statue, and your own mind appears cre- 
ative. Is the delight which works of 
art inspire but the reflection of one cold 
image? Itis rather the revelation of a 
world of images—the very opening of 
the portals of thought. Such, then, is 
the notion which we have attached to 
Poet ; that it is to conceive, to express, 
and prodigally to create some semblance 
of the Sublime or Beautiful. The title 
is deserved, whether the work be small 
and unique, or complicate and of grand 
proportion: Gray's Elegy, or Paradise Lost. 

Hood has several times, within a few 
years, been called great—a phrase used 
not inconsiderately or in vain, though in 
a sense quite aside from thecommon. He 
had humanity which might be considered 
a first requisite. The finest fancies are 
not so much from the contrast of intellect 
as the congeniality of hearts. Love is 
always the best creation. Though the 
bleak vista convey to it no image, it 





* Wiley and Putnam’s Library of Choice Reading, prose and verse. By Thomas Hood. 
t “ We watched her breathing through the night.” 
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fashions for itself a new heaven and a new 
earth. Hood’s genius began to open and 
develop itself in the warmth of an affec- 
tionate nature. It was all the cherishing 
which. he received. He was not a 
«spoiled child.” His hardy flowers 
struggled upward through the snows. 
The object of his noblest developments 
were the sufferings of the needy. If his 
song ever became fervent, or his repu- 
tation sure, it was when he depicted 
wretchedness in such guise that luxury 
must blush for shame. A man must 
first have a heart to be a true Poet. Like 
the Chourineur, in Sue’s great Romance, 
he is prepared for the exercise of his 
faculties, and his first offerings will be 
given to the benefactor who assured him 
of the fact. Itis the secret of Words- 
worth’s slow and glorious triumph, that 
he considered nothing mean—nothing 
contemptible, if it were linked with 
Humanity. What lies at the bottom of 
the reputation of that distinguished poet 
who wrote Nicholas Nickleby? These 
men have known how to estimate the 
unnoticed tear at a costly value, even as 
the representative of a weight of grief. 
With a sympathy which drew him in 
like manner into communion with his 
fellow-men, Hood’s inventive genius be- 
gan to work. His mind was already 
ull of images and combinations. It was 
of the nature of a spring, which giving 
cannot impoverish, but adds a fiercer zest 
and a peculiar flavor. To be foreed or 
predetermined is death to most men’s 
efforts; for inspiration comes rarely, 
and arises out of junctures which are 
occasional, and cannot be contrived of 
a man’s providence. But out of the ever- 
present occasion he snatched his hints 
with marvelous quickness. Every indi- 
vidual point of time was as good as an 
era. Such a one can with difficulty be 
hackneyed. He could write for his bread 
and his genius not be discouraged. Its 
very bread was the want of it. This 
quickness of conception and abundance, 
is a mark of genius, as a tropieal volup- 
tuousness bears witness to the fuller 
resence of the sun. It was one of the 
itternesses of Hood’s dying, to be consci- 
ous of all the wealth and apparatus of 
his mind, If utterance were merely a 
relief from oppression there was a pang 
in being utterly precluded. But one may 
also mourn over the noble thoughts to 
which he never can give a bold and pal- 
pable being. To be full of the lights and 
tints of a noble picture, and never be able 
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to throw a shadow on the canvas; to be 
eloquent of heart, yet dumb, and uttered 
to a sweet accord in every sympathy ; to 
look for the last time on the beautify! 
universe of God. These fragments of 
the Imagination are in effect ruins. That 
which has not yet been is mourned over 
as that which has been lost. 

The writings of this author bear wit- 
ness to a great invention. No man ever 
said so many ‘‘good things ;” which being 
his by parentage, resemblance and aflec- 
tion, might inall propriety be entitled 
“ Hood’s Own.” Others have been em- 
ployed a life-time in collecting the say- 
ings of many which have not equaled 
the diversified exuberance of one. His 
works literally sparkle all over like 
frostwork in the sun. Nor is the gene- 
ral splendor greater than the beauty of the 
individual gems. Some, it is true, have 
an inferior or false light, but serve to set off 
those of an undisputed value. His thoughts 
were, like Horace’s, curiously happy; 
and their curiosity consisted in their 
being the ipsa verba correspondent with 
the idea. The thought itself being fetched 
from a far distance, as if by a charm, the 
seldom-called-for, overjoyed word left 
its place in the vocabulary, and hastened 
to a happy union. The right elements 
must have been present, for the contagion 
of happiness spread. The broad tokens 
of appropriation were too immediate to 
be other than the spontaneous tribute of 
intrinsic worth. You could not bear 
the good things to pass away with the 
subsidence of the first smile, but caused 
them to reappear, and pass in review, as 
a boy permits sweet morsels to linger 
and loiter on his tongue. ‘* Hood’s Own” 
were not for an Areopagite judgment, to 
be held off and scrutinized with a calm, 
implacable mind, and pronounced upon 
in due season. Your judge leaped the 
barrier of all principles; the statement 
and verdict went together. No more dif- 
ference than between the hit and flash. 
It isto deny wit or pathos with slow 
arguments, if smiles and tears have broke 
out already in advance. It is a mistake 
to suppose that the greater part of Hood’s 
merit consists in verbal quibbles and 
happiness of that nature. These served 
his turn ; never he theirs. What came 
in his way he leveled at with a keen 
eye, but he did not thrash the bushes. 

ood made puns, but puns did not make 
Hood. Indeed he redeemed this Art, the 
history of which, with those who have 
acquired infamy by it, might filla new 
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paper in the next edition of the Encyclo- 
pedia Brittanica. Cicero set forth some 
bad pretensions. Horace could not pros- 
titute the Latin language to anything 
so infra dig. Ovid’s attempt as he set 
forward to the town of Tom: was so bad 
that it is good, and so good that it evan- 
esced in utterance, and cannot be now 
told. Nero began by amusing himself 
in this way, and at last became hardened 
to what bloody work ! It is said thata 
subject of Queen Zenobia was charged 
with perpetrating a thing of this kind, 
and she consulted her prime minister 
Longinus, who deemed him worthy of 
death. ‘This is nearly the history of the 
art down to Quid ‘ine . Then it took a 
new start, and by force of that very sneer 
set everybody riding it (some few derid- 
ing) as a hobby. Then the great Dr. 
Johnson, by a single burst of dogmatism, 
overwhelmed it with contempt. A‘few 
stragglers kept up the succession; the 
Prince, Beau Brummel, and his surround- 
ing wits brought to light a few novel- 
ties, and the last Apollo, Canning, in this 
way sometimes relaxed his bow. The 
Latin punto, and English punish, are 
similarly derived; and another Punicum 
bellum we hope the world will never 
again witness. A mere verbal pun, like 
the above is the boldest invention. It 
only lies in the coincidence of sound. 
A better kind is that which arises out of 
a coincidence in thought or comparison. 
Hood’s worst perpetrations (if any can 
be called even bad) are but the wayside 
talk by which he beguiles the time, until 
he conducts you to something beautiful. 
Mark his words in that somewhat melan- 
choly “ Inaugural” written in his last 
illness, wherein he recommends a cheer- 
ful philosophy. ‘ How else could I 
have converted a serious illness into a 
comic wellness—by what other agency 
could I have transported myself, as a 
cockney would say, from Dullage to 
Grinage? It was far from a practical 
joke to be laid up in ordinary in a foreign 
land, under the care of physicians quite 
as much abroad as myself with the case ; 
indeed, the shades of the gloaming were 
stealing over my prospect; but I re- 
solved that, like the sun, so Jong as my 
day lasted, I would look on the bright 
side of everything. The raven croaked, 
but I persuaded myself that it was the 
nightingale ; there was the smell of the 
mould, but I remembered that tt nour- 
ished the violets.” And what says he of 
his own person? ‘ The very fingers so 
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aristocratically slender that now hold the 
pen, hint plainly of the dls that flesh is 
heir to. My coats have become great- 
coats, my pantaloons are turned into 
trowsers, and by a worse bargain than 
Peter Schliemil’s, I seem to have retained 
my shadow and sold my substance. In 
short, as happens to prematurely old 
port wine, I am of a bad color, with 
very little body.” “But the best fence 
against care is a ha! ha! Let your 
‘lungs crow like Chanticleer? and as 
like a Game-cock as possible. Smiles 
are tolerated by the very pinks of po- 
liteness; and a laugh is but the full- 
blown flower of which a smile is the bud.” 
Grotesqueness, for the most part, is 
looked on by a Janus-face; outward 
plaudits are in proportion to the inward 
silence and contempt. But here are tri- 
fles which lead you not to turn away 
from the harlequin, but to come up and 
grasp the hand of the man. What the 
cynic would sneer at is the irrepressible 
freshness of a heart glad as a child, who 
leaps and laughs on his way to those 
hard tasks which he will presently turn 
into a pleasure. Better is the |uxury 
which bears trimming, than the beggary 
which cannot be supplied. The great 
Shakspeare, when he has accomplished 
the triumph of some of his noblest parts, 
sports through a variety of scenes with 
a careless assurance, as if he had the 
right. We say that the beautiful is ex- 
pressed by the general action as w«ll as 
by the set phrase. True Genius shows 
in this way the symptoms of its perpet- 
ual youth— 


va ae OLovTis oux aye Diss. 


Thus much may be said of the Comic 
Anpual, and those many “ good things,” 
trifles, which are not trifles, since they 
arise out of and are sure to reach the 
kindly heart. We put stress on some- 
thing beside this. Our author has 
wrought out some creations of small 
bulk, but of grand conception. We 
speak of them as fraught with the same 
expression as the “ dying Gladiator” at 
Rome. He has represented the Propiy, 
as one body, in the throes of that suffer- 
ing which has so long racked the irame, 
the big muscle of English labor swelled 
to the utmost tension, a picture of gigan- 
tic agony. We have not the work at 
hand, nor have we seen it for a year but 
carry a distinct impression of its energy, 
with scarce the remembrance of a word. 
We know that it was the picture of a 
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man, a something gaunt and terrible in 
the boldness of outline, asserting in se- 
pulchral monotone a right to live by vir- 
tue of hard labor, betwixt “ the day-light 
and dark.” To conceive a clear image 
of man’s distress is to put one in another’s 
stead, and to follow afar off the grandest 
example on record; but it is noble to 
work out this conception, and to be the 
creator of an Image out of the terrible 
negation of want. The poor cannot 
speak ; or, could he, there would be no- 
thing so convincing as the coldness of 
his hearth-side, and the silent eloquence 
of his despair. That would present only 
an instance. But the Poet can embody 
an universal suffering, and excite an 
active pity over the whole realm. The 
majesty of art is proudly vindicated, and 
no theme has grander elements than the 
convulsive struggling of the Poor. If 
all who have a reputation to gain in 
literature would do as much for this class 
as Thomas Hood! His very smiles are 
nothing but the light of Heaven beauti- 
fully shining through his tears. There is 
no antagonism. Dew and sunshine 
sparkle together on the same leaf. It is 


the union of. nature. 9A beam shed on a 
a globule feflects a little world of*™gor- 
geous scenery, and a heart must be brim- 
full to mirror the more perfect images of 


joy. Does not Hood's “Song of the 
Shirt,” with his other writings, illustrate 
this? Can one chirrup like the grass- 
hopper, to which Anacreon has written 
his Ode, without being similarly fed? We 
find that the realms of mirth and pathos 
are, for the most part, ruled over by the 
same potentates. He who could go into 
so fantastic a discourse upon “ buttons,” 
indited Le Fevre’sgénder story, and that 
tale of a Prisoner;of which the burden 
is: “ Disguise thyself as thou wilt, still, 
Slavery, still thou art a bitter draught : 
and though thousands in all ages have 
been made to drink of thee thou art no 
less bitter on that account.” An “Ode 
to Melancholy” is before us, which, had 
the author written nothing else, would 
have entitled him to the name of Poet. 
It is a masterpiece of artful contrivance, 
whereby the rhyme and rhythm are so 
arranged by an inflection of exquisite 
melody as to accord with the fitful chang- 
ing, sighs, and whimpering of a half-sick- 
heart. The rise and falling are beauti- 
ful as a wind-harp’s; the vibrations of 
the dying note almost impalpably fine. 
Rather we might compare the effect of it 
toa day in April. First a gleam of sun- 
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shine driven away by hurrying clouds! 
then a short gusty x Aree with a few 
rain-drops ; then a wrestling of opposite 
winds, and eddying of the dry leaves. 
and without any great violence, fickle 
and changeful throughout. 


** Oh clasp me, sweet, whilst thou art mine, 
And do not take my tears amiss, 

For tears must flow to wash away 

A thought that shows so stern as this! 
Forgive, if somewhile I forget, 

In wo to come the present bliss. 

As frightened Proserpine let fall 

Her flowers at the sight of Dis, 

Even so the dark and bright will kiss. 
The sunniest things throw sternest shade, 
And there is even a happiness 

That makes the heart afraid ! 


Now let us with a spell invoke 

The full orbed moon to grieve our eyes ; 

Not bright, not bright, but with a cloud 

Tapped all about her, let her rise 

All pale and dim, as if from rest 

The ghost of the late buried sun 

Had crept into the skies. 

The moon! She is the source of sighs, 

The very face to make us sad ; 

If but fo think in other times 

The same calm quiet look she had, 

As if the world held nothing base 

Of vile and mean, of fierce and bad ; 

The same fair light that shone in streams, 

The fairy lamp that charmed the lad; 

For so it is with spent delights, 

She taunts men’s au and makes them 
mad 


All things are touched with melancholy, 
Born of the secret soul’s mistrust, 

To feel her fair ethereal wings 
Weighed down with vile degraded dust ; 
Even the bright extremes of joy 

Bring in conclusions of disgust, 

Like the sweet blossoms of the May 
Whose fragrance ends in must. 

Oh, give her then her tribute just, 

Her sighs and tears, and musings holy! 
There is no music in the life 

That sounds with idiot laughter solely ; 
There’s not a string attuned to mirth, 
But has its chords of Melancholy.” 


The distinguishing trait of Hood’s mind 
was fancy. He has not imagination to 
any great degree—that is, what we un- 
derstand by imagination in such men as 
Shakspeare and Milton, and, since them, 
in Byron and Shelley. This faculty is 
one which flies with a strong wing, finds 
out new worlds for itself, and invents its 
own creatures to people them with. But 
Hood’s fancy was remarkably rich ; and 
what made it peculiarly effective—it never 
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rested. It was, perhaps, the most rest- 
less in English Literature, since Shak- 
speare’s—who had as much fancy as 
imagination. It was, in fact, so singularly 
subtle, vivacious and varied—caught so 
quickly at strange combinations without 
making them appear unnatural—as to 
be entitled to the quality of inventive, 
creative—thus trenching upon the prov- 
ince of the higher faculty. This is seen 
in many of his poems, but especially in 
three or four of those more elaborately 
conceived and executed, The “ Haunted 
House” is a singular instance. It is not 
the work of Imagination, but almost 
purely of Fancy. The conception is a 
kind of conceit—though a fine one—and 
the execution is but a string of exquisite 
conceits, the “gentil children of Fan- 
tasie,’” from the first verse to the last. 
The poem is indeed remarkable for this, 
yet for being, at the same time, highly 
artistic—since each fancy is sprung upon 
us naturally and heightens the effect. We 
cannot resist quoting a few verses from 
one of the most curious and original 
pieces in the language. The idea sought 
to be set forth is that of a strange 
spirit of utter‘desolation, which has spread 
itself through and around a noble old 
mansion, because of a horrible murder 
committed there, the memory of which 
lingered in every nook and chamber, and 
over the deserted garden. 

* * * * 
* O’er all there hung a shadow and a fear, 
Asense of mystery the spirit daunted, 
And said, as plain as whisper in the ear, 
The place is fennted ! 


No dog was at the threshold, great or 
small— 

No pigeon on the roof—no household crea- 
ture— 

No cat demurely dozing on the wall— 

Not one domestic feature. 


No human figure stirred, to go or come— 

No face looked forth from shut or open 
casement— 

No chimney smoked—there was no sign of 
home 

From parapet to basement. 


The wren had built within the porch, she 
found 

Its quiet loneliness so sure and thorough ; 

And on the lawn—within its turfy mound— 

The rabbit made his burrow. 


The rabbit wild and gray, that flitted thro’ 
The shrubby clumps, and frisked, and sat, 
and vanished, 
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But leisurely and bold, as if he knew 
His enemy was banished. 


“The coot was swimming in the reedy pond, 


Beside the water hen, so soon affrighted ; 
And in the weedy moat the heron, fond 
Of solitude, alighted. 


The moping heron, motionless and stiff, 
That on a stone, as silently and stilly, 
Stood, an apparent sentinel, as if 

To guard the water-lily. 


* * * * 


The vine unpruned, and the neglected 
peach, 

Dropped from the wall with which they 
used to grapple ; 

And on the cankered tree, in easy reach, 

Rotted the golden apple. 


But awfully the truant shunned the ground, 
The vagrant kept aloof, and daring poacher; 
In spite of gaps that thro’ the fences round 
Invited the encroacher. 


The marigold amidst the nettles blew, 

The gourd embraced the rose-bush in its 
ramble, 

The thistle and the stock together grew, 

The holly-hock and bramble. 


The statue, fallen from its marble base, 
Amidst the refuse leaves, and herbage rot- 
ten 
Lay like the idol of some by-gone race, 
Its name and rites forgotten. 
* * * 


The centipede along the threshold crept, 
The cobweb hung across the mazy tangle, 
And in its winding-sheet the maggot slept, 
At every nook and angle. 

a A * * 


Howbeit, the door I pushed—or so I 
dreamed— 


Which slowly, slowly gaped—the hinges 
creaking 

With such a rusty eloquence, it seemed 

That Time himself was speaking. 


But Time was dumb within that mansion 
old, 

Or left his tale to the heraldic banners 

That hung from the corroded walls, and 
told 

Of former men and manners. 


Those tattered flags, that with the opened 
door, 

Seemed the old wave of battle to remember, 

While fallen fragments danced upon the 
floor 

Like dead leaves in December. 


The startled bats flew out—bird after bird— 
The screech-owl overhead began to flutter, 
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And seemed to mock the cry that she had 
heard 
Some dying victim utter. 


Al shriek that echoed from the joisted roof, 

And up the stair, and further still and 
further, 

Till in some ringing chamber far aloof 

It ceased its tale of murther. 


Meanwhile the rusty armor rattled round, 

The banner shuddered, and the rugged 
Streamer ; 

All things the horrid tenor of the sound 


Ackajow edged with a tremor. 


The sdbtle spider, that from overhead 
Hung hike a spy on human guilt and error, 
Suddenly:turned, and up its slender thread 
Ran with a nimble terror. 


The very stains and fractures on the wall, 
Assuming features soiemn and terrific, 
Hinted some tragedy of that old hall, 
Locked up in hieroglyphic. 


Some tale that might, perchance, have 
solved the doubt, 
eee amongst those flags so dull and 
vid, 
The banner of the Broopy Hanp shone out 
So ominously vivid. 
* * * * 
If but a rat had lingered in the house, 
To lure the thought into a social channel! 
But not a rat remained, or tiny mouse, 
To speak behind the pannel. 
* ® * * 
The floor was redolent of mould and must, 
The —_ in the rotten seams had quick- 
ened ; 
While on the oaken table coats of dust 
Perennially had thickened. 


There was so foul a rumor in the air, 

The shadow of a presence so atrocious ; 

No human creature could have feasted 
there, 

Even the most atrocious! 


* * * * 


’*Tis hard for human actions to account, 
Whether from reason or from impulse only ; 
But some internal ——_ bade me mount 
The gloomy stairs and lonely. 


Those dreary stairs, where with the sound- 
ing stress 

Of every step so many echoes blended, 

The mind, with dark misgivings feared to 
guess 

How many feet ascended. 


The air was thick—and in the upper gloom 

The bat—or something in its shape—was 
winging ; 

And on the wall, as chilly as a tomb, 

The Death’s-head moth was clinging. 
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The mystic moth, which, with a sense 
rofound 
Of all unholy presence, augurs truly ; 


- And with a dim magnificence flits round 


The taper burning bluely. 


Yet no portentous shape the sight amazed ; 

Each object plain, and tangible, and valid ; 

But from their tarnished frames dark fig- 
ures gazed, 

And faces spectre-pallid. 


Such earnest wo their features overcast, 

They might have stirred, or sighed, or 
wept, or spoken ; 

But, save the hollow moaning of the blast, 

The stillness was unbroken. 


No other sound or stir of life was there, 

Except my steps in solitary chamber, 

From flight to flight, from humid stair to 
stair, 

From chamber into chamber. 


Deserted rooms of luxury and state, 

That old magnificence had richly furnished 
With pictures, cabinet of ancient date, 
And carvings guilt and burnished. 


Rich hangings, storied by the needle’s art, 
With scripture, history, or classic fable ; 
But all had faded, save one ragged part, 
Where Cain was slaying Abel. 


The sky was pale; the cloud a thing of 
doubt ; 
Some hues were fresh, and some decayed 
and duller ; 
But ap the BLoopy Hanp shone strange- 
out 
With vehemence of color! 


The Bioopy Hanp significant of crime, 
That glaring on the old heraldic banner, 
Had kept its crimson unimpaired by time, 
In such a wondrous manner! 

* * * a 
And yet no gory stain was on the quilt— 
The pillow in its place had slowly rotted : 
The floor alone retained the trace of guilt, 
Those boards obscurely spotted. 


Obscurely spotted to the door, and theace 

With mazy doubles to the grated case- 
ment— 

Oh, what a tale they told of fear intense, 

Of horror and amazement ! 


What human creature in the dead of night 

Had coursed like hunted hare that cruel 
distance ? 

Had sought the door, the window in his 
flight, 

Striving for dear existence ? 


What shrieking spirit in that bloody room 

Its mortal frame had violently quitted ?— 

Across the sunbeam, with a sudden gloom, 

A ghostly shadow flitted ot 
* . 


* 
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The “ Plea of the Midsummer Fairies,” 
a poem that ought to be much better 
known than it is, will live as the fullest 
example of the sweet union of affection 
and fancy in Hood’s nature. Thus, not 
only by the similarity of subject, are we 
reminded of the _ author of « Mid- 
summer Night’s Dream,” but as well by 
that beautiful disposition—that kind of 
fancy in the heart—which appears every- 
where in Shakspeare’s writings, and which 
more than anything else made Ben 
Jonson call him so fondly, « My gentle 
Shakspeare.” ‘“ The Plea of the Fairies” 
is full of genial felicities, sparkles through- 
out with a quaint and pleasant richness. 
The glittering fancies are not cold, but 
flushed and imbued always with the glow 
of humanity, making us think rather of 
the man than of the author. The Fays 
and Fairies, and all the other little moon- 
light people of Titania and Queen Mab, 
to whose tiny appeals he gives utterance, 

“Peri and Pixy, and quaint Puck the 

Antic.” 

are, with him, no creatures of the ice- 
born Northern Lights; they are “ of the 
earth,” though not “ earthy” —a kind of 
terrene-lunar race, with whom mortals 
may have sympathy, because they have 
sympathy with mortals. The idea and 


conduct of these airy and capricious beings 
was, of course, taken from Shakspeare ; 
but the affectionate quaintness with which 
they are treated is of Hood’s own nature. 


The conception of the poem is very 
happy. The Fairy creations of which 
Shakspeare has written ate represented 
as * based upon the fickle faith of man.’’ 
Time, in the shape of ancient Saturn, 
stalks in upon their wild-wood revels, and 


“ Leaning his back against an antique oak,” 


begins to threaten them with destruction, 
as having lived long enough for such 
useless folk. The Queen and her frighted 
Fairies make their little trembling tearful 
entreaties, urging every sort of curious 
plea, why they ought to live; but the 
“old Mower” only stamps his heel on 
the ground, puffs at them, and is just 
abont making a dainty swath of the 
whole crew, when the bright-eyed shade 
of Shakspeare steps before him, and the 
puller down ofold monuments is obliged to 
take himself off without harming them. 
We commend the “ Plea” to all lovers of 
delicate fancies. 

We need not speak of Hood’s other 
poems: several of them are as familiar to 
every one as the Bible Stories. The 
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«Song of the Shirt,” and “‘ The Lady’s 
Dream,” are popular, not because they 
are very poetical, but because of their 
piercing with so touching an earnestness 
the heart of humanity. The « Bridge of 
Sighs,” however, is not only pathetic, 
to the verge of pain, but wonderfully 
striking in construction, and powerful in 
expression. It is a poem that will livea 
great many years. “The Dream of 
Eugene Aram,” also, is one of the finest 
ballads in the language. In the new 
collection, made by his wife, many of the 
minor pieces, as is usual in such cases, 
are of no particular value, and had better 
not been published. ‘«Hero and Leander,” 
however—though quite too long, we 
think, in an artistic point of view—is a 
beautiful poem, and « The Two Swans” 
is delicate and graceful in the highest 
degree 
Much as our author has written, he 
has perhaps suggested more, and so ful- 
filled the idea which we had conceived 
of a high creative faculty. There is no 
end of the lights and reflections of a true 
work ; with the first inspiration breathed 
into it, there is the inherent principle of 
a new life. Everything grand in Art is 
a conception begotten from something 
a grand: If we see bridges, 
attlements and gorgeous scenery among 
the accidental coals of a winter’s hearth, 
each according to his degree of fancy, 
what a temple of Beauty may be built, like 
magic, by intenser scrutiny into the fires 
of Genius? That is after all a dead work 
which does not so expand the mind of 
the beholder as to carry it somewhat be- 
yond the circumference of itself. In how 
small a compass may be clas the 
works of Shakspeare, yet how illimitably 
does he carry us beyond the sphere to 
which his scenes are restricted ? What 
« spirits” does he conjure from the “‘vasty 
deep ?” Every great man is his debtor; 
and-this forms part of Immortality. The 
parent lives in his latest progeny. In 
conclusion, we believe that the writings 
of Hood are not doomed to perish; they 
are too nearly allied to the spirit of that 
humanity which he loved. We may say 
of him, in his own words at the grave of 
Elia: « However much of him has de- 
parted, there is still more of him that can- 
not die; for as long as Humanity en- 
dures and man holds fellowship with 
man, his spirit will still be extant.” 
We will add that he has left behind him 
a name transcending even that of a 
Poet—Tue Frienp oF THE Poor. 
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THREE CHAPTERS ON 


THE HISTORY OF POLAND. 


CHAPTER I. 


Potanp has become linked by asso- 
ciation and sympathy with the cause of 
Freedom the world over. Her heroic 
struggles and her cruel fate, while they 
have rejoiced the despotisms that sur- 
round her as another victory of Tyranny 
over Liberty, have bound her to the heart 
of the patriot in every land. Poland is 
~ now acorpse dismembered and divided 
to her conquerors, and all that her chil- 
dren can do is to see that her grave is not 
dishonored, nor her name covered with 
undeserved obloquy. She struggled while 
she could, and when hope in her own 
arm had departed, she leaned on her 
broken spear, and turned with pleading 
look to the world, but in vain, and she 
fell. Not content with her ruin, her ene- 
mies attempt to blacken her history, and 
destroy the moral effect of her example. 

We propose to devote here three chap- 
ters to the affairs of Poland, with a view 
of giving a concise sketch of its history, 
so that one can form a more definite and 
correct opinion of that nation than from 
the meagre and prejudiced sources fur- 
nished by English historians. There is 
so little written on Poland in the English 
language, and most of that either in preju- 
dice or ignorance of Polish authorities, 
that a correct and comprehensive histor 
of Poland is yet a desideratum in English 
literature. e never were so forcibly 
reminded of this fact as when reading 
Alison’s History of Europe—that libel on 
all history. Mr. Alison set out. with 
fair professions of candor and impartial- 
ity, but he has not made those professions 
good in any part of his work; and every 
nation he has taken up has suffered at his 
hands; England alone—the immaculate 

land—is glorified. In speaking of 
Poland, he discovers there too much of 
republicanism, and his sensibilities are at 
once offended. Instead of taking up the 
thread of history at the beginning, and 
following it to the end, he takes it up at 


the most unfavorable point, and from the 


circumstances which then exist, he judges 
of the whole nation and her entire history, 
In history, as in painting, the outline may 
be correct but the coloring may be false, 
not true to nature. The historian may 
dip his brush only in black, and thus, 


while faithful to dates and names, he may 
give an unnatural complexion to the sub- 
jects he paints. -This is precisely the 
case with Mr. Alison when sketching the 
history of Poland. On this account it is 
more difficult to refute him, without going 
all over the ground, as every feature in 
this subject must be retouched with its 
appropriate color, that the whole picture 
be faithful to nature. To do this, neither 
time nor space would allow us; but we 
will attempt such a sketch as will pre- 
sent Poland in her proper light, and serve 
as a partial vindication of her so much 
misunderstood or misrepresented cause. 

The inhabitants of the great plain, now 
unrighteously partitioned, bounded by the 
Baltic, the Sele the Dnieper on one 
side, and by the Oder, the Carpathian 
Mountains and the Black Sea on the 
other, according to the belief of some, 
had the Scythians for their ancestors. 
The Poles were also called by the Greeks 
and Romans Sarmate, and hence the 
name of Sarmatia was given to the coun- 
try they inhabited. Sarmatia is but a 
contraction of Sauvrommatos, and means 
lizard-eyed, being derived from the two 
Greek words saura lizard and ommatos 
the eye. 

These lizard-eyed people bore also the 
name of Slavonians, which appellative is 
derived from the word slava, meaning 
fame or glory. Slavonian, therefore, 
means famous or glorious. Of late the 
Slavic writers prefer this to another 
equally authentic generic name of the 
Slavic race, we mean Slovianie (read 
Slo-viah-nieh.) Slovianie is derived from 
slovo word.  Slovianin, the singular of 
Slovianie, means rich, full in words. 
This latter appellative is used to this day 
by a small tribe of the race calling them- 
selves Slovacy (Slo-vah-tsy) the singular 
of which is Slovak, It follows that the 
proper appellation of the race is Slavanie, 
or Slovianie ; Slovacy being reserved for 
the tribe alluded to. In English we 
should.say Slavonian or Slovian, or if it 
should please better, Slovianian, Slavic or 
Slovic race, and never Sclavonian, Scla- 
vonic, or Selavic race. 

The Germans, who were mortal ene- 
mies to the Slavonians, were in the habit 
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of a their prisoners of war taken 
among that nation; and they adopted, 
impudently, if we may be allowed the 
expression, DER SCLAVE as synonymous 
with Slavonian and slave. The Germans, 
who have contributed so largely to the bar- 
barous Latinity of the middle ages, have 
also introduced into modern Latin the 
sclavi: the Romans did not know the 
Slavonians under that name atall. From 
the same source the French word ésclave 
is derived ; but the French for a Slavo- 
nian is un slave. English writers, for 
want of correct information upon the sub- 
ject, follow the Germans in this respect, 
and write Sclavonians. The impropriety 
of using the word in that sense, which is 
forced upon it either by the ignorance or 
malice of the enemies of the Slavic race, 
is evident. 

The more prominent branches of the 
Slavic race are the Poles, the Russians, 
the Bohemians, the Servians; and the 
remaining few are scattered and incor- 
porated with other nations, some of 
whom inhabit the eastern coast of the 
Adriatic. The whole family of the Sla- 
vonians amounts to 85 millions. The 
Poles derive their present name from their 
word pole (po-leh) field. Their ancestors 
dwelt in tents pitched in open fields, and 
hence they were at first called Polanie, 
(Po-la-nieh) inhabitants of fields, subse- 
per Polacy, the singular of which is 

olak, Pole; and hence their country in 
their own language is Polska, (Pols-kah) 
Poland. 

The authentic history of the Poles 
begins with the accession to the throne 
of the family of Piast, who was chosen 
their duke in the year 830, a. p. His 
will and the fear of his barons was 
the only limitation of his power, which 
he did not abuse through a long reign of 
neatly thirty-one years. He was suc- 
ceeded by Ziemovit, his son, in 860, who, 
after having reigned happily over his 
people, and laid the foundation of a strong 
empire, died 891. More critical histo- 
rians date the commencement of the au- 
thentic era of Polish history from Ziemo- 
vit, while his father’s reign is looked 
upon as veiled in uncertainty. 

For five centuries and a half, (from 
830 to 1386,) the throne was in posses- 
sion of the family of Piast, some of 
whose successors fulfilled the common 
destiny of princes—of being obscure in 
a places; while others left their names 
behind them with their deeds. Mieczys- 
las I., who ascended the throne in the 
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year 964, became enamored of Dombrow- 
ka, (Dom-brov-kah,) the daughter of the 
Duke of Bohemia. But the price of Dom- 
browka’s hand was to be his conversion 
to Christianity, which he willingly paid; 
and thus his happiness was consum- 
mated, and the light of the Gospel brought 
to his Pagan subjects. We may ju Be 
of his zeal for his new faith from the 
edict which he issued, which required 
that when any part of the Gospel was 
read, the hearers should half-draw their 
swords, in testimony of their readiness to 
defend its truth. This custom prevailed 
till the wearing of swords at the side was 
given up, at the end of the last century. 

On the death of Mieczyslas, in 992, 
the throne devolved on his son, Boleslas, 
who won laurels in many a battle-field, 
and whose valor even his enemies ac- 
knowledged by styling him Chrobry, the 
Valiant. 

In Boleslas III., who succeeded to the 
throne in 1102, on the death of his fa- 
ther, Wladislas, we see no less a hero 
than in his namesake and ancestor above 
mentioned. Even the most happy of 
mortals expect, and sometimes meet, with 
reverses ; but the conqueror of forty bat- 
tles could ‘ill bear them. Through the 
treachery of a Hungarian, and cowardice 
of one of his generals, he was at length 
put to flight By the Russians, and his 
glory of thirty-seven years’ victory tar- 
nished in a single day. Grief, at the 
faded laurels that fell at his feet, laid him 
in his grave in 1139, a. p. 

While we recall the memory of the 
brave, we must not overlook the claims 
that the mild and benevolent have upon 
us. Such are the claims of Casimir IL, 
the Just, who ascended the throne in 
1179. Though he waged successful 
wars with his country’s foes, yet it is by 
his clemency and benevolence that he 
made himself conspicuous. He protected 
the weak against the strong and cruel, 
and left to posterity the character of the 
most amiable monarch that ever held the 
Polish sceptre. Never swerving from 
equity, he tempered justice with mercy, 
and thus gained from his grateful subjects 
the enviable appellation of the Just. 

It was destined that the last of the 
family of Piast should be no less illustri- 
ous than his ancestors, and Casimir, the 
Great, was the Polish Alfred. This 
dynasty is so much endeared to the Polish 
nation that, to commemorate their memo- 
ry, the appellation of Piast became the 
distinction of the Kings of the Polish de- 
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scent. In the year 1333, Casimir took 
ion of the throne of his father, 
ladislas, who, on his death-bed, gave 
him this remarkable advice: “lf you 
have any regard for your honor or your 
reputation, take care to yield nothing to 
the Knights of the Teutonic order, and 
the Marquis of Brandenburg. Resolve to 
bury yourself under the ruins of your 
throne, rather than abandon to them the 
portion of your heritage which they 
re and for which you are responsi- 
le to your people and your children. 
Do not leave your successors such an 
example of cowardice, which would be 
sufficient to tarnish all your virtues, and 
the splendor of the finest reign. Punish 
the traitors, and, happier than your father, 
drive them from a kingdom where pity 
opened an asylum for them, for they are 
stained with the blackest ingratitude.” 
The succeeding history warrants the jus- 
tice of this animadversion against the 
Knights. Had his successors borne it 
in mind sufficiently, the Prussians would 
not now be the masters of Poland. 

Casimir gave, for the first time, a code 
of laws to Poland, and saw justice im- 
partially administered ; the condition of 
the peasantry was improved by him, for 
which he received the title of King of 
the Peasants. He encouraged learning, 
and was the founder of the University of 
Cracow, in 1347, which rose tu such an 
eminence that Pope Urban V. considered 
it, in 1364, as equal to any of the Uni- 
versities of Europe. 

During the reign of the family of Piast, 
the Poles frequently had to fight their 
battles with their neighbors; but with 
the introduction of the Teutonic Knights 
into Pomerania—a Polish province—in 
the beginning of the thirteenth century, 
greater demands were made upon their 
vigilance and valor. The Knights were 
offered this abode, with the view that 
they should defend the northern frontier 
of Poland from its pagan neighbors, 
among whom they should propagate 
Christianity. But no sooner had they 
established themselves, than they threw 
aside the ostensible purpose of the mis- 
sion; and in the end, verified the story 
of the man and a frozen adder, which, 
on being warmed by the fire, sprung 
upon his benefactor. 

Casimir leaving no immediate heirs, 
his sister’s son, Louis, King of Hungary, 
was called to the throne in 1370. This 
period is remarkable on account of the 
King’s being made by the nobles to sign 
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the Pacta Conventa, curtailing royal pre- 
rogatives, before ascending the throne. 
But here we approach a more eventful 
epoch. Hedwiga, succeeding to her fa- 
ther, Louis, in 1384, took for her hus- 
band Yagellon, Duke of Lithuania. Thus 
the fortunes of the two nations, once 
enemies, were forever united by the bond 
of conjugal love. The family of Ya- 
ellon swayed the Polish sceptre happily 
‘or nearly two centuries. At this time, 
Poland was on the ascent to her highest 
glory. 

Aiter we have taken notice of our new 
acquaintances, the Lithuanians, we shall 
put on seven-leagued boots, and will pass 
quickly through the space of time that 
separates us from more interesting though 
awful events in the life of the Polish 
nation. 

The Lithuanians and Samogitians are 
different clans of common origin, who 
are believed not to have sprung from the 
Slavonic stem. They were Pagans; 
believed in a Supreme God, whom they 
called the All-wise-Spirit, and they wor- 
shiped other gods besides. Their lan- 
guage resembles none of the Slavonic 

ialects, but approaches Greek and Latin, 
not only in words, but in its construc- 
tion. The common people speak the 
janguage to this day, while the nobility 
have adopted the Polish. A perfect har- 
mony subsists between the Poles and 
Lithuanians, as among children of one 
mother, of which they have given abun- 
dant evidence in the last struggle for in- 
dependence. 

But to return to the Yagellons. Casi- 
mir IV., who ascended the throne after 
the death of his brother, in 1444, reigned 
happily nearly forty-five years, (1492,) 
extending the territory of his kingdom, 
framing its constitation, and fostering 
arts and learning. 

Under the last of the Yagellons, Sigis- 
mund Augustus, Poland reached the pin- 
nacle of her glory; she took the first 
rank among the nations of Europe in 
power and learning. A galaxy of great 
names shone in Polish literature in the 
reign of the two Sigismunds, father and 


n. 
After the demise of Sigismund Augus- 
tus in 1572, the Polish nation maintained 


its elevated position for half a century 
longer, for the seeds of her ruin were 
slowly sown. The elective system of 
monarchy was introduced after the death 
of that king, and the inglorious Henry 
de Valois was its first fruit. Fortunately 
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for the country, after the reign of a few 
months, he fled to his native land, and 
Stephen Batory, elected in 1575, sne- 
ceeded to the Polish crown. The short 
reign of ten years was long enough for 
Batory to endear himself to his ti 
for his talent, courage, probity, and love 
for learning, were conspicuous. Yet, his 
otherwise glorious reign cannot be look- 
ed upon by the historian but with sorrow, 
for he had the misfortune of planting 
seed, whose nature neither he nor the 
world as yet knew anything about, till it 

rminated and reached the season of its 
ruition. Anxious to contribute to the en- 
couragement of learning, he introdnced 
into Poland the Order of the Jesuits, 
whose real character was to be displayed 
in subsequent reigns. 

Sigismund ILI., of the family De Wasa, 
and son of the Swedish king John, was 
next elected to the Polish throne in 1587, 
and died 1632. His long reign of 45 

ears was a source of calamities to the 

olish nation, yet it was not entirely de- 
void of brilliancy. His reign was graced 
by many distinguished men, among 
whom stands foremost Zolkiewski, (Zol- 
kiev-sky) who brought the captive Czar 
and his brothers in the train of his tri- 
umphal entry to Warsaw, and laid the 
Russian crown at the feet of his royal 
master. It was Sigismund who brought 
upon Poland the Swedish wars for 
succession, which for many years ex- 
hausted her. It was also under his 
sway that the Society of Jesus, in less 
than half a century from its introduction, 
struck deep roots into the Polish soil, and 
was spreading its baneful influence 
through the land. The Jesuits were fast 
engrossing the public education of the 
nation, and consequent imbecility, and 
bigotry, never failing concomitants of 
their system of instruction, gave a greater 
impetus to the detrimental causes acting 
upon the country from without. It isa 
singular fact that the Jesuit colleges have 
never produced a single great man in the 
history of Poland. 

When under the confluence of euch 
circumstances, Poland was convulsed 
with intestine commotions, fomented and 
kept up by wily neighbors, who, like 
hungry wolves, were waiting the disso- 
lution of ber political body, there appear- 
ed a man who could heal her wounds and 
prolong her life yet a while—that man 
was John Sobieski. 

When all Christian Europe trembled at 
the sight of the crescent unfurled before 
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the walls of Vienna, Sobieski alone, who 
frequently drove the Turks and Tartars 
before him, defied it. The blast of his 
victory (the 12th of September, 1683,) 
was heard all over Europe, and filled 
with extatic joy the hitherto frightened 
Austrians, but not their Emperor, Leo- 
pold, whose heart was possessed by 
envy at the sight of his benefactor’s glo- 
ry. For this victory, Pope Innocent IL 
received the honor of a statue as the lib- 
erator of Christendom! What a hero! 
and what a gratitude ! 

Splendid as the reign of Sobieski was, 
yet it had blemishes; and great as the man 
was, he had his weaknesses. He could 
govern thousands of men on the field of 
battle, but at home he found himself un- 
equal to the intrigues of his wife. But 
he is not the first who could not fight 
with woman; Samson himself was a 
pigmy in such matters. Remembering 
his deeds, we must be less severe upon 
his foibles. 

The 17th of June 1696, closed the eyes 
of our hoary warrior. Some time before 
his death, the crows, birds ominous of 
storms, had passed over the political hor- 
izon of Poland, but when he died, it 
grew dark; clouds gathered from all 
quarters, and the demon of discord was 
busy in preparing thunder-bolts. The 
storm burst, and the frail bark of Poland 
was tossed about by the raging elements, 
while the Swedes, the Saxons, the Prus- 
sians, the Russians, and the Austrians, 
stood ready to receive the wreck and di- 
vide the spoils. What hideous crimes 
were perpetrated ! what superhuman vir- 
tues exhibited ! just as if heaven and hell 
were challenged to show their best and 
their worst ! 

Poland was now doomed to receive her 
kings at her neighbors’ hands, even 
though they had not the baseness to pro- 
claim themselves her masters. An oppor- 
tunity soon presented itself to satisfy 
their lust for acquisition. Through the 
influence of the intriguing Jesuits, the 
political rights of the Protestants were 
encroached upon in 1717, rights which 
they had enjoyed for upwards of a cen- 
tury and a half. Animosities arose at 
home, and Prussia, Russia, and Austria, 
were glad to offer themselves as protec- 
tors of Protestant rights. They soon 
showed their real intention. The arch- 
fiend, Frederic II., proposed the partition 
of Poland, to which Russia and Austria 
readily acceded, and the 2d of September, 
1772, saw that infamous act perpetrated, 
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not, however, without previous unheard- 
of insults and cruelties. 

The country was overrun by the Prus- 
sians, Russiansand Austrians ; the halls of 
council were invested with Russian sol- 
diers ; and thus the three foreign ambassa- 
dors dictated the proceedings of the diet, 
and made them, at the point of the bayo- 
net, approve of their nefarious deeds. Some 
of the patriots who dared to resist, were 
sent to Siberia. The names of Reyten, 
Samuel Korsak, Dunin, Yerzmanowski, 
Kozuchowski, Bohuszewicz, (Bo-hoo- 
shev-itch) and Penezkowski, Pench- 
kov-sky) will be handed down as fear- 
less defenders of their country. When 
the session of the diet was unlawfully 
adjourned, Reyten, finding his exertions 
useless, threw himself along the door- 
way, and with determined though wea- 
ried voice exclaimed: “ Go, go, and seal 
your own eternal ruin; but first trample 
on the breast which will only beat for 
honor and liberty.” When Stackelberg, 
the Austrian minister, threatened the pa- 
triots with confiscation of their estates, 
if they should not submit to his demands, 
Korsak rose and put into his hands a list 
of all his property, adding, ‘* This is all I 
have to sacrifice to the avarice of the en- 
emies of my country. I know that they 
can also dispose of my life; but I do not 
know of any despot on earth rich enough 
to corrupt, or powerful enough to intim- 
idate me.” Thus nobly he fulfilled the 
parting injunction of his father. * My 
son,” said the aged parent, “I send you 
to Warsaw accompanied by my oldest 
domestics; I ch them to bring me 
your head, if you do not oppose with all 
your might what is now plotting against 
your country.” Can ancient Rome, can 
Greece boast of a better father or a better 
son? May their names be forever the 
emblem of patriotism and the guide for 
noble youths! 

Emboldened by their former success, 
the enemy proposed another partition of 
the rest of the Polish territory, and carried 
their plans into effect in 1793. They 
saw that the Poles began to organize 
themselves so as to be able to resist their 
farther encroachments. Theconstitution 
which they had produced and which was 
proclaimed by the Diet on the 3d of May, 
1791, would give them new life and 
strength. This the enemy prevented by 
imundating Poland with soldiery, and 
effecting the second partition after a brave 
but unsuccessful resistance of the Poles. 
New scenes of insult, horror, and cruel- 
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ty were enacted ; dungeons were filled, 
and Siberia yr ate with thousands of 
patriots. All humanity, but the black 
crew of despots, rejoiced at the blessings 
which the new constitution promised. 
Fox thus speaks of it: * It is a work in 
which every friend to reasonable liberty 
must be sincerely interested.” And Kant, 
the celebrated German philosopher, said, 
«I should believe it divine, did I not 
know it to be a human work.” Yet the 
blessings of this divine work were with- 
held ; the arms of the brutal Russians, 
Prussians, and Austrians, wrested it from 
the hands of exhausted Poland. 

The pusillanimous king Stanislas was 
left merely nominal governor of the re- 
maining small portion of the kingdom, 
while the Russian ambassador was abso- 
lute master at Warsaw. Such was the 
jot of the constitution of the third of 
May. 

Notwithstanding these reverses and 
continual persecutions, the patriots deter- 
mined to make one more eflort to save the 
country. Kosciuszko, (Ko-stew-shko,) of 
whom the nation conceived high hopes 
from his exploits of 1792, just then re- 
turned from abroad, and on the 23d of 
March, 1794, appeared at Cracow, where 
he was the following day proclaimed gen- 
eralissimo and dictator ; so great was the 
confidence of the nation in this great and 
good man. The sequel proved he was 
worthy of it. The first battle Kosciuszko 
fought this year was near Raglawice, 
(Rats-lav-itsch) on the 4th of April, at 
the head of about four thousand men 

inst three times as many of the enemy. 
he result of it left three thousand Rus- 
sians on the field, and many prisoners 
were taken. This glorious beginning 
revived the spirit of the nation and all 
Poland was in arms once more. On the 
17th of April Warsaw rose, and the work 
of retribution began. For two days hor- 
ror reigned without any intermission ; 
young and old, men and women, al! 
fought. Women from their houses threw 
stones and all sorts of missiles, and pous- 
ed boiling water on the enemy in the 
streets, and fountains of blood washed 
the pavement of Warsaw. 

To the 10th of October fortune favored 
the Poles, but on that day a battle was 
fought near Maciejowice (Mab-tsich-yo- 
vitsch) and she declared herself for the 
Russians. Kosciuszko charging the en- 
emy fell covered with oon, osing all 
his companions who were either killed 
or taken prisoners. He was found still 
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breathing, among the dead, by the Cos- 
sacks, who made a litter with their lan- 
ces and carried him to their general. As 
soon as he was able to travel he was 
conveyed to Petersburg, where Catharine 
doomed the hero to prison. 

The consternation at these sad tidings 
was unspeakable ; men and women were 
seen in the streets wringing their hands, 
beating their heads against the walls, and 
exclaiming in tones of despair, “ Kos- 
ciuszko is no more, the country is 
lost.” 

Sad but true was the prophecy. Par- 
alyzed by this disaster, ihe Poles were 
driven into the entrenchments thrown up 
before Praga. When on the 4th of No- 
vember, 1794, Suwarow made an assault, 
the earth groaned under more than a hun- 
dred cannon vomiting fire from the batte- 
ries of Praga. The flower of the Polish 
army that made the garrison, fought 
bravely, as if in defiance of fortune; a 
few hours of carnage, however, decided 
the day against them, and the fortifica- 
tions were carried. How much noble 
blood was sacrificed to implacable fate ! 
Eight thousand Poles fell sword in hand ; 
and Suwarow, the monster, having given 
orders to set fire to the bridge joining 
Warsaw to prevent the inhabitants from 
retreating, let loose his Russian blood- 
hounds upon the devoted city. What 
scenes of horror followed! Human na- 
ture shudders at the very mention of 
them. Above twelve thousand towns- 
people, old men, women and children, 
were butchered in cold blood; the Cos- 
sacks in exultation, carried little children 
on the point of their lances about the 
streets, brandishing them in the air. The 
measure of iniquity was not yet full. 
The Russians set fire to the place in four 
different parts, and in a few hours the 
whole of Praga, inhabitants and their 
houses, presented but a heap of ashes! 

Ou the 6th of November Warsaw had 
to capitulate, and the Russians, Prussians 
and Austrians began to fill their dungeons 
with the most distinguished names of Po- 
land. On the 24th of October, 1795, the 
treaty for the third and complete partition 
of Poland was agreed upon by Russia, 
Prussia and Austria. Thus the Polish 
nation. of more than twenty-four millions 
of inhabitants, was struck out from polit- 
ical existence; her king, Stanislas Au- 
gustus Poniatowski, was made to abdicate 
and retire on a pension to St. Petersburg, 
where he died. Of these enormities all 
Europe stood a listless spectator, forget- 
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ful of once the fosterer and protector of 
her civilization ! 


*« Oh, bloodiest picture in the book of time, 
Sarmatia fell unwept, without a crime!” 


It is common for the historians in the 
interest of kings, to ascribe the fall of 
Poland. to the political vices of the Poles ; 
but it isa mistake. The causes that pro- 
duced the ruin of the country lie more in 
the vices of European society than in the 
want of virtue in the Poles themselves. 
When the religious enthusiasm that once 
animated Europe subsided, and the guards 
on the watch-towers of Christianity fell 
asleep, or turned traitors to their holy 
calling, universal scepticism seized upon 
society, and laxity in morals and despot- 
ism in politics followed as natural conse- 
quences. Kings succeeded in absorbing 
all the power of feudal Barons; and thus 
a monarch became the state. « L’état, est 
moi,” said Louis XIV. of France. But 
Poland alone stood as the representative 
of the principles of freedom, amidst daily 
strengthening despotism around her, 

At this time Prussia had struggled into 
a feeble existence, and acquired territory. 
Austria losing ground in the west, turned 
her attention eastward; and Russia hav- 
ing collected her heterogeneous tribes into 
one hideous mass, was ambitious of 
taking a place among the European pow- 
ers. 

Surrounded by such moral influences, 
and by such neighbors, stood Poland— 
dangerous to kings from the freedom of 
her people, and coveted equally by the 
three royal scoundrels as offering each 
what he most desired. Her republican 
government was, of necessity, too weak 
to resist the combined power of despots. 
But while kings stood over the dismem- 
bered body of Poland, enjoying their 
fiendish triumph, they were sounding the 
death-knell of despotism. This event 
was the last triumph of crowned heads 
over the people; and history, when it 
will be written for the people, shall call 
it the culminating point of the glory of 
kings. But from this time also, she will 
date the increasing strength of the down- 
trodden masses. The time is not far dis- 
tant when the people will rise in their 
majesty, and recover their rights at the 
cost of the heads of kings—their ene- 
mies. 

And here let us add a few words about 
the hero who took such a prominent part 
in the last events of his struggling coun- 
try, and whose virtues rendered him the 
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boast of mankind, we mean Taddeus 
Kosciuszko, (read Ko-stew-shko) whom 
we left pining from wounds and sorrow 
in prison at St. Petersburg. 
tm on the 12th of February, 1756, he 
was educated in the military scheol at 
Warsaw, where he acquired a taste for 
mathematics and history, which conti- 
nued his favorite studies through life. 
Disappointed in his love for the daughter 
of the Marshal of Lithuania, Sosnowski, 
(Sos-nov-skey) who would not permit 
this connexion, because the suitor’s fami- 
ly, though equally noble, was not pow- 
erful as his, Kosciuszko determined to 
devote his life to the cause of liberty, 
while his inamorata was married to Prince 
Lubomirski. As at that time the war of In- 
dependence broke out between this coun- 
try and England, he had an opportunity 
to fulfil his vow, and accordingly em- 
barked for America, where he served with 
distinction in the army of the confederate 
States. He wasappointed aide-de-camp to 
the immortal Washington, afterward made 
pa and was one of the only two 
oreigners (Lafayette the other,) who re- 
ceived the Order Cincinnati, as an ac- 
knowledgment of his great services ren- 
dered to this country. On his return to 
Poland; in 1786, he likewise found a glo- 
rious field for his talents. The Diet 
raised him to the rank of major-general 
under Prince Joseph Poniatowski in the 
campaign of 1792. We have already 
seen him sway the supreme power of his 
country in 1794. On the accession of the 
emperor Paul to the Russian throne, he 
was liberated, and received signal marks 
of the autocrat’s esteem. The emperor 
resented him with his own sword, but 
e declined accepting it, adding, « I no 
longer need a sword, since I have no 
longer a country.” 

Paul gave him 1,500 serfs and 12,000 
roubles, after he had declined a high mili- 
tary post, but he returned the presents, 
and determined to go to America. The 
pos paid began his reign by generosity 
and clemency. He set at liberty all the 
Poles who were sent to Siberia by Catha- 
rine, amounting to nearly 12,000; and 
also those who were imprisoned were li- 
ween But he was too generous tv live 
ong. 

Having arrived in America, Kosciu- 
szko spent some time among his old com- 
trades, and then went to France, where he 
settled on an estate he bought near Fon- 
tainebleau ; thence he retired to Switzer- 
jand, and resided at Soleure, where, hav- 


ing met with a fall from a horse, he end- 
ed his glorious career, on the 16th of Oc- 
tober, 1817. 

After his Russian captivity he never 
fought, although Napoleon endeavored to 
engage his services. He saw through 
this crafty military despot. Kosciuszko’s 
remains ate deposited in the tombs oj 
kings at Cracow, where, as a monument 
to his memory, his grateful nation raised 
him an artificial mountain, Bronislawa, 
(Bro-nis-lah-vah.) 

It was a heart-rending scene to see peo- 
ple of all ages, high and low, men, women 
and children, carry some earth to build up 
the mound, all too happy to be able to 

y this tribute of gratitude to their be- 

oved chief. 

The admirers of romantic constancy 
will find in Kosciuszko the chivalrous 
virtue of faithfulness to his first love, for 
he never was married. He was simple 
and natural, as is becoming a great man, 
and of warm feelings. After his captivity 
he touched at Bristol, England, while on 
his way to America. Even at that time 
he had not yet got well of his wounds, 
which made great inroads upon his once 
robust constitution. While he thus lay 
stretched upon his couch, one of his visit- 
ors, by way of consoling him, spoke of 
more propitious days yet in store. To 
this, faintly smiling, he answered, with 
feeble voice, “ Ah! sir, he who devotes 
himself for his country, must not look for 
his reward on this side the grave.” 

After these words of his, we are not 
able to add anything more of him but 
what would be faint, since here he is 
portrayed as true as life. His generous, 
disinterested soul is here shadowed forth 
as the bay-tree in limpid waters ; his past, 
his present, and his future are all here 
mirrored at one stroke. 

To estimate properly the calamity that 
befel Poland, we must understand the 
soul of the nation, as it manifests itsel/ 
in her laws and institutions. It is not 
only Poland herself that suffered, but 
through her disasters the cause of iree- 
dom suffered also; for her mission was 
to uphold liberty, and foster civilization. 

Poland, through five successive centu- 
ries, at the cost of her own blood, pro- 
tected Europe from the tide of Asiatic 
barbarism. When all Europe, except 
some cities of Italy, was suffering under 
the feudal system, or enveloped in pro- 
found obscurity, Poland was rich and 
powerful, enjoying the benefits of such 
written laws and popular education as 
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the spirit of the age admitted. Her Code 
of Wislica, given her by Casimir the 
Great, in 1347, anticipated the famous 
code of the German emperor by 13 years. 
By this constitution the king’s power was 
limited, and personal freedom guarantied 
to all classes. Atthe same time schools 
were established throughout the country 
for the children - both the nobility and 
the peasantry, who, on graduating, if the 
were not before, Serene aoblbe-ds foes 
and as such were entitled to all the nghts 
of free citizens. 

Already under Casimir Yagellon we 
find that Poland possessed a national re- 
presentation. The law published in 1454 
limiting the king’s power, runs thus: 
“We (meaning the king) promise not to 
declare war or to make any law without 
the consent of the Diet,” &c.,&c. Alaw 
of 1468 ordained that every district should 
send to the Diet two representatives. 
Although the Magna Charta was granted 
four hundred years before the Habeas 
Corpus act was passed, yet the latter, the 
corner stone of British liberties, dates its 
existence from the 31st year of the reign 
of Charles Il. Poland, however, enjoyed 
her law ** Neminem captivabimus nisi jure 
vutum, aut in crimine deprehensum,” none 
shall be arrested unless legally indicted 
for crime, or taken in the act, as early as 
the beginning of the fifteenth century 
(1413). 

The freedom of her institutions is still 
farther illustrated by the fact that in the 
sixteenth century, when her population 
did not exceed fifteen millions, she num- 
bered four hundred and eighty thousand 
voters ; while France, at this period, after 
all the blood she had shed for liberty, 
with a population of thirty-five millions, 
numbers scarcely two hundred thousand 
electors. 

That the mild precepts of Christianity 
bore their fruit early in Poland, we learn 
from the fact that in 1100 a charitable 
association was established at Cracow, 
In 1303 another institution, called Mons 
Pietatis was established, whose object 
was to lend money to the poor at three 
per cent. interest. ‘Towards the close of 
the fourteenth century a school for indi- 
gent children was organized, where they 
received assistance. And in 1773 Poland 
was the first to establish an administrative 
department of education, having appro- 
priated for the benefit of her people all 
the confiscated estates of the Jesuits after 
their expulsion. 

The Poles never enacted the horrors of 
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a night of St. Bartholomew, of a Thirty 
Years’ War, or a Holy Inquisition, but 
have always protected the persecuted for 
conscience sake. 

When the Jews were persecuted else- 
where, they found an asylum in Poland, 
and received important privileges as early 
as the thirteenth century (1264). When 
in England the fires of Smithfield were 
blazing, when Germany was gorged with 
the blood of Lutherans, and when in 
France rivers of Huguenot blood flowed, 
Poland protected the sacredness of the 
human conscience, and for greater secu- 
rity, the Diet in 1573 passed a law guar- 
antying forever freedom of worship to all 
religious denominations; and enacted 
that the Polish people, both Catholics and 
Protestants, should mutually be consid- 
ered as Dissenters in matters of faith: 
thus anticipating in religious toleration 
not only the rest of Europe but even the 
i ma of Rhode Island and of Mary- 
and. 

When Henry de Valois was called to 
the Polish throne, before he could be 
crowned he was forced to intercede with 
his brother in favor of the French Pro- 
testants. When Sigismund III. sent to 
Ferdinand II. of Germany eight thousand 
Cossacks against the Protestants, the Diet 
unanimously passed an act, declaring all 
the Cossacks who should remain with 
the Emperor, traitors to their country. 
And be it remembered that the Diet pass- 
ing such laws consisted of a large ma- 
jority of Catholics, several Bishops 
among the number. 

When the crowned heads of Europe 
were crouching before the Pope, and 
Gregory VIL. presumed to excommunicate 
the Poles for dethroning their King; the 
clergy spurned the edict, and refused to 

ublish the excommunication, giving His 

oliness to understand that the church 
has no right to meddle with affairs of 
state: and when the German armies in- 
vaded Poland to enforce the &xcommuni- 
cation, they paid dearly for their ,hardi- 
hood 


We shal] see that Poland, not only in 
political institutions but also in literature, 


was in advance of her neighbors. Be- 
fore the sun of English literature reached 
its meridian; before the era of Louis XIV. 
had dawned upon France; before Ger- 
many could enjoy the privilege of readin 
the Bible in her vernacular tongue, Polis 
literature had reached already its Augus- 
tan age under the reign of the Sigismunds 
—father and son. 
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Vitelio Ciolek was the first to point out 
the laws of light as early as the thirteenth 
century, (1230.) Copernicus, in 1530 
revealed to the incredulous world the 
courses of the earth and stars. Zaluzi- 
anski, long before Linneus was born, 
demonstrated the sexual organization of 
plants in his ** Methodus Herbaria,” pub- 
lished at Prague in the seventeenth cen- 


tury. 

The names of John Ostrorog, Fred. 
Modrzewski, Cardinal Hosius, Bishop 
Kromer—the Polish Livy, Rey, Janicki, 
Kochanowski, Gornicki, Simonowicz, 
Sarbiewski—poets and philosophers, are 
known to the learned world as the orna- 
ments of Polish literature. John Glo- 
gowezyk, (Glo-gov-chick,) who lived in 
the latter part of the fifteenth century 
(b. 1440, d. 1507), has the merit of hav- 
ing written on Craniology, now known 
as Phrenology. Lord Bacon will waive 
his claims to priority in the path of in- 
ductive philosophy to Gregory of Sanok, 
who died towards the end of the fif- 
teenth century (b. 1400, d. 1477), as a 
Professor at Cracow. History must ren- 
der justice to the memory of the master 
of Copernicus, the celebrated mathema- 
tician, Albert Brudzewski (Broo-dzev- 
sky) the author of the Gregorian calen- 
dar, and who was the first to expunge 
the astrological nonsense from the al- 
manac. 

Such was the nation that was sacri- 
ficed to the rapacity of infamous kings. 

Aiter the third partition of Poland, the 
three political vultures enjoyed the blood 
of their prey quietly fora time. Poland 
was too much exhausted to struggle any 
longer, but her limbs ceased not to quiver, 
though in the grasp of this hideous trio. 
The Poles that were obliged to flee their 
country under the wings of the French 
eagle then soaring in Italy, made a nu- 
cleus of future Polish legions at Milan, on 
the 7th of January, 1797, and they adopt- 
ed the beautiful motto “« Gh nomini li- 
beri sono fratelli.” Freemen are brothers. 
Their commander was the brave General 
Dombrowski (Dom-brov-sky). These 
legions were the only representatives of 
the Polish nation abroad. After this time 
they became inseparable companions of 
Napoleon’s fortunes; faithful to him even 
in his reverses. They fought with him 
in Italy, Egypt, Spain, Germany, Russia; 
even some of them were sent to St. Do- 


. 


mingo by the French, to quell the insur- 
rection of the famous Toussaint. 

The Poles fought in the cause of the 
French, for they believed it to be that of 
freedom, and because by the success of 
the French arms they hoped to deliver 
their own country. Sensible of their ser- 
vice, Napoleon encouraged their hopes ; 
they, however, found out, though too 
late, that they were deceived. After he 
had humbled Prussia, by the battle of Je- 
na, and Russia by that of Friedland, and 
made‘the Treaty of Tilsit, (7th of July, 
1807,) he raised a part of Poland, con- 
taining about 4,000,000 of inhabitants, 
into the Duchy of Warsaw. This the 
Poles thought to be a prelude to the com- 
plete restoration of Poland, and they em- 
braced the French interest with more ar- 
dor. Seventy thousand Poles, headed by 
Prince Poniatowski, marched in the co- 
lossal army led by Bonaparte against 
Russia in 1812. The battles of Mir, 
Smolensko, Borodino, Kaluga, attested 
their valor, and they shared honorably in 
the horrors of the passage of the Beresina. 
The survivors in this memorable cam- 
paign followed Napoleon in his disastrous 
retreat, to fight desperately the battle of 
Leipzig, (Oct. 19, 1813.) And here they 
lost their brave chieftain Poniatowski, 
who by his valor and patriotism washed 
out the stain of his family. He met his 
death in the river Elster, which, after be- 
ing twice wounded, he attempted to cross. 
The Poles followed Napoleon to France, 
and saw their enemies enter Paris in 1814 

The number of sons Poland Jost in al! 
Napoleon’s wars, amounts to 200,000 
men; added to this, the sufferings the 
country itself experienced since Germany 
and Russia were made battle-grounds, and 
it will make the amount contributed to the 
French interest, for which the Poles re- 
ceived in return the appellation of brave 
Polonais. May this teach the Poles wis- 
dom for the future! Their independence 
must be the work of their own hands; 
kings will be always ready to take advan- 
tage of their criminal credulity by fine 
promises. It is high time that they, as 
well as the world at large, should remem- 
ber that kings are natural enemies of the 
people. They are the visible vice-ge- 
rents of Satan, impeding the development 
of that divine idea of progress which 
every nation received from God at its 
birthday. 
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Education of the Deaf and Dumb. 


EDUCATION OF THE DEAF AND DUMB+ 


Tue misfortune of those deprived of 
hearing and speech requires no reflection 
to awaken sympathy. There has even 
been, in times past, a tendency to exagge- 
rate the depth and the hopelessness of their 
calamity. Within a comparatively recent 
period, and through the successful accom- 
plishment of their education, the preju- 
dice which long consigned them to neg- 
lect, has given place to a more genial 
sympathy, to an interest higher than 
mere compassion, and pleasing rather 
than painful. The condition of the deaf 
mute uneducated, needs not the aid of 
exaggeration to make it appear indeed 
deplorable. It isnot, that he is cut off 
from the pleasures proper to the sense 
of hearing—that nature with her thou- 
sand voices is silent to him—that for him 
there is no. voice of man or woman, no 
sound in childhood’s mirth, none of 
those expressive tones which awaken 
responding vibrations upon the chords 
of emotion; that he knows nothing of 
the melody of song or the harmony of 
verse—nor even, that he is to such a 
degree, debarred the mere enjoyment of 
social intercourse, His calamity strikes 
deeper, as affecting his intellectual and 
moral being. Having capacities of soul, 
not inferior to those of other men, but 
deprived of the instrument of communi- 
cation which they employ, he is, as a 
consequence of this isolation, bound to a 
condition of perpetual infancy—with 
the germs of intellect and elevated feel- 
ing unquickened; with no share of the 
inheritance we receive in the history and 
the accumulated wisdom of the past, in 
the results of ages of mental progress, 
handed down in a language of words; 
without the assistance which a cultiva- 
ted language renders in aiding and de- 
veloping thought; with knowledge lim- 
ited to the range of his vision, and con- 
fined to the visible surface of what he 
sees; science and religion having for 
him no existence; the rites of worship 


and many customs and institutions of 
society to him a mystery; not merely 
the revelations of Christian truth, but the 
existence of God, of the soul, and of a 
future beyond the grave, absolutely un- 
known—a heathen in a Christian land, 
and in the bosom, it may. be, of a Chris- 
tian family ! 

The education of deaf mutes is a sub- 
ject, of the first importance to at least 
one in every two thousand} of the?popu- 
lation of these United States; of deep 
concern to their friends, and to every 
friend of humanity. It is also full of in- 
terest for the curious and the philosophic 
inquirer. It is highly important in its re- 
lations to the science of mind, the phi- 
losophy of language, and the subject of 
education in general. 

The means are not wanting for an ex- 
perimental basis of inquiry. Since the 
opening of the school at Paris by the 
Abbé de l’Epée, in 1760, the foundation of 
the institution at Leipsic, under Heinicke, 
in 1778, and the commencement of in- 
struction, in Edinburgh, by Braidwood, 
in 1764, which led to the establishment 
of the London Institution in 1792, there 
have sprung from these beginnings, more 
than one hundred and sixty schools and 
institutions now existing in Europe, and 
ten in the United States. The earliest 
established in this country, was the 
American Asylum at Hartford, through 
the agency and under the direction of the 
Rev. Thomas H. Gallaudet, opened in 
1817. During the two centuries pre- 
ceding this period, several pioneers in 
this work appeared, in different countries 
and at different times, who taught a few 
deaf mutes with success. The most no- 
ted are, Peter Ponce, a Spanish Benedic- 
tine monk who died in 1584, and who has 
the credit of being the earliest successful 
educator of deaf mutes ; John Pau! Bonet, 
who flourished in Spain not many years 
later; Dr. John Wallis, of Oxford, in 
England ; and John Conrad Amman, a 





* The Twenty-Ninth Report of the Directors of the American Asylum, at Hartford, for 


the Education and Instruction of the Deaf 


and Dumb ; and Mr, Weld’s Report, &c. 


‘Twenty-Sixth Annual Report and Documents of the New-York Institution for the Instruc- 
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hysician, in Holland, who died in 1724. 
Bonet, Wallis and Amman, left treatises 
on the art. In later times; the subject 
has employed able pens, and given birth 
to many and voluminous productions, 
particularly in France and Germany. It 
engaged the earnest and long-continued 
attention, and the profoundest study, of 
such a mind as that of the late Baron 
Degerando, whose work in two octavo 
volumes, entitled De l’Education des 
Sourd-muets de Naissance, will probably 
long retain its place, as the great reposi- 
tory of facts and principles in relation 
to the subject. 

The voluminous pamphlets named at the 
head of this article, comprise documents, 
which form an addition, not only of espe- 
cial immediate interest, but of great per- 
manent value, to the literatureof this sub- 
ject. The Hon. Horace Mann, Secretary 
of the Massachusetts Board of Education, 
in his Seventh Annual Report, embra- 
cing the results of his examination of 
European educational institutions, re- 

resented the schools for deaf mutes in 

russia, Saxony and Holland, as “ deci- 
dedly superior to those in the United 
States ;”? because there, “ incredible as it 
may seem, they are taught to speak with 
the lips and tongue,” while here, the 
deaf mute, ‘as soon as he passes out of 
the circle of those who understand the 
language of signs, is as helplessand hope- 
less as ever.” !! Mr. Mann had been well 
known as an able, eloquent and efficient 
promoter of common school education, 
and his opinion, thus put forth and zeal- 
ously defended, could not be without in- 
fluence. The ignorance of the general 
subject, and particularly of the mode of in- 
struction here prevailing, apparent upon 
the face of these statements, and the 
manifest marks of hasty and superficial 
observation, of an unquestioning, eager 
credulity, and of an exaggerating imagi- 
nation, were indeed such as could 
easily exposed ; as was immediately and 
effectually done, in an article in the North 
American Review of Nov., 1844. The 
two modes of instruction had also been in 
practice, and been the subject of ardent 
controversy, from the earliest establish- 
ment of schools for deaf mutes. The one 
introduced here from France, by Mr. Gal- 
laudet, had been preferred, only after 
thorough inquiry into the merits of the 
other. Yet it was desirable, for the gen- 
eral advancement of the cause, as well 
as for the satisfaction of the public mind, 
that an extensive personal examination 
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of European schools for deaf mutes, 
should be made by one or more compe- 
tent persons. This has now been done, 
by two gentlemen—Lewis Weld, Esq., 
Principal of the American Asylum at 
Hartford, and the Rev. George E. Day, 
once a Professor in the New York Insti- 
tution for the Deaf and Dumb—under 
commissions from these institutions re- 
spectively; and their reports occupy the 
greater portion of the pamphlets named 
above. In addition to the indispensable 
qualifications of an acquaintance with 
deaf mutes, with their mental and phys- 
ical characteristics, their natural |Jan- 
guage of signs, and with the subject 
of their education, possessed by both, 
Mr. Day had also a familiar knowledge 
of the German tongue, and Mr. Weld 
enjoyed the best assistance to make up 
for the want of this advantage. They 
each devoted several months wholly to 
the object; proceeding separately, and 
thus giving to the results greater value ; 
and favored, with scarcely an exception, 
with every desirable facility at the schools 
they visited. The attention of both was 
directed particularly to the German 
schools. Mr. Day’s observations were 
mostly confined to these. Mr. Weld 
visited also Belgium and Holland, and 
took time for a thorough examination of 
the — schools in Great Britain 
and France. Mr. Day has produced a 
complete, well-digested, and most able 
view of the subject of deaf mute instruc- 
tion in Germany, derived from published 
writings as well as his own observa- 
tions. An excellent guide to the various 
points of inquiry, had been furnished him 
in the Letter of Instructions by Mr. Peet, 
then Principal, now President, of the 
New York Institution. Mr. Weld, fol- 
lowing more of the journalizing method, 
has given with scrupulous fidelity and 
in an interesting manner, the results of 
his judicious inquiries; his conclusions 
deriving weight from his high character 
and long experience as an instructor. 
Both made it their aim to report facts 
bearing upon the general subject, and es- 
pecially upon the question in relation to 
articulation, sufficient in number and 
variety, and in particularity of detail, to 
enable the reader to draw conclusions for 
himself. In this they have fully suc- 
ceeded, and with such evidence of care- 
ful and thorough observation, skillful ex- 
periment, and candid and fair inquiry on 
their part, as is in the highest degree 
satisfactory. We propose to direct our 
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attention to the question which chiefly 
engaged their investigations, viz.: What 
is the method to be preferred in the edu- 
cation of deaf mutes ? 

This question involves the choice of 
an instrument, or instruments, of commu- 
nication, as a substitute for hearing and 
speech acquired through hearing. Those 
which have hitherto been devised or em- 
ployed, are the following : 

1. Natural signs ; by which we mean 
the language of imitative action, which 
the deaf mute instinctively adopts, and is 
naturally led by gradual steps to improve. 
In those fava in which it receives cul- 
tivation, it is found in a degree of perfec- 
tion very far removed from the primitive 
rudeness it exhibits among uneducated 
mutes. As improved, it becomes in a 
degree conventional, chiefly by processes 
of abbreviation and of symbolical usage, 
and by the introduction of a very few 
purely arbitrary signs; without, how- 
ever, losing its essential character as a 
natural language significant in itself. 

2. Methodical, also called systematic, 
signs; an instrument artificially con- 
structed upon the basis of natural signs, 
to be used for dictating and also for 
translating written language verbatim. 
In its elements, it consists chiefly of nat- 
ural signs, with grammatical signs for 
the different modifications of words radi- 
cally the same, and is designed to corre- 
spond throughout, both in eaves | 
and construction, with the language whic 
the deaf mute is to be taught by its aid, 
each word being denoted either by a sin- 
gle sign, or an appropriate combination 
of signs. This method originated with 
De l’Epée, and was carried further to- 
wards perfection by his successor, Si- 
card. 

3. Written language ; to give a know- 
ledge of which must obviously be, in 
every system of deaf mute education, an 
object of primary importance. 

4. The manual alphabet, the finger al- 
phabet, or dactylology, as it is variously 
called ; consisting of alphabetic charac- 
ters, formed by different positions of the 
hand and fingers, by which words are 
represented according to the usual orthog- 
raphy. Of this there are two varieties: 
the two-handed alphabet, used in Great 
Britain, and that made with one hand, 
generally adopted elsewhere. 

5. Reading on the lips ; a method of 
understanding the speech of others, 
through motions of the lips and other 
vocal organs, perceived by sight. These 
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visible motions are called, by Degerando, 
the labial alphabet. 

6. Articulation ; or speech mechani- 
cally acquired, by having the attention 
of the learner directed to motions, posi- 
tions and vibrations of the vocal or- 
gans, and to peculiar impulses of cer- 
tain sounds upon the air. These mo- 
tions, &c., are named by Degerando, the 
oral alphabet, as embracing elements 
which have no place at all in the labial 
alphabet, and as being recognized by the 
deaf mute through the sense of feeling, 
while the other is addressed to the eye. 

In addition to these six distinct means 
of communication, more or less use is 
generally made of pictwres and models in 
elementary instruction; in the system 
adopted in some schools, they hold a 
prominent place. Three other instru- 
ments are to he named, which have been 
favorite projects with some teachers ; 
neither, however, has been found generally 
useful in any shape yet devised. They 
are syllabic dactylology, or a short-hand 
manual alphabet, for the end of rapid 
communication ; a system of stenography 
for the deaf and dumb, which should cor- 
respond to a syllabic dactylology; and 
mimography, a method of hieroglyphic 
or picture writing, for reducing to writing 
the “y ome of natural signs. 

Of these instruments, articulation and 
reading on the lips have been the first to 
suggest themselves as the means of im- 
parting to the deaf mute a knowledge of 
the language of words. In the earlier 
period of the art they were invariably 
employed. They were adopted as a fun- 
damental means, and indeed, as the chief 
aim of instruction, by Heinicke, who had 
derived from Amman the most absurd 
and exaggerated notions of the absolute 
dependence of thought itself upon the 
living voice ; and their use has remained 
to the present time a characteristic of the 
German schools. In Great Britain, the 
same method was adopted by Braidwood ; 
but for the last thirty years has been 

radually falling into disuse. At the 
ndon Institution alone, articulation 
and reading on the lips are taught, pro- 
fessedly that is, to all the pupils; in 
some other schools to a portion only, 
and in others are wholly discarded. 

In France, a system fundamentally dif- 
ferent was introduced by De ’Epéc. It 
started in his mind with the philosophi- 
cal principle, that to no one class of signs 
is confined the privilege of immediately 
representing thought, that the connection 
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between words and ideas is wholly con- 
ventional, and might as well be estab- 
lished directly with written as with 
spoken words. In the vernacular panto- 
mime of the deaf and dumb, he found 
already provided a medium for explain- 
ing or translating written language. This 
language of action he undertook to cul- 
tivate and to methodize, so as to fit it 
more perfectly for this use. His error in 
depending too much upon his artificial 
system of methodical signs, has been 
since corrected. Natural signs, used for 
the development of mind, the communi- 
cation of knowledge, and for the expla- 
nation of written language, and cultivated 
so as to be adequate to these ends, form 
the essential characteristic of the method 
derived trom De l’Epée, and now in use 
in-all the schools in France and many in 
other parts of Europe, and all in the Uni- 
ted States. Methouical signs have even 
been formally discarded at the Royal In- 
stitution, where the system originated, 
but the advantage of their judicious use 
is insisted on by eminent teachers in 
this country and elsewhere. 

There is no institution for deaf mutes, 
not even in Germany, in which natural 
signs are not used more or less as a 
means of instruction, but they exist in 
various states of development, and every- 
where imperfect in comparison with 
schools on the French system. In some 
of the latter, on the other hand, articula- 
tion is a collateral branch of instruction 
for a portion of the pupils, and was even 
taught successfully by the Abbé de ’Epée 
himself. 

The manual alphabet is discarded in 
the German schools, with two or three 
exceptions, as interfering with the use of 
oral language. Elsewhere it is in uni- 
versal use. 

The variety of actual, and the still 
greater variety of possible, combinations 
of these instruments, each admitting dif- 
ferent modes of use, and in some in- 
stances, one presenting advantages in- 
compatible in a greater or less d 
with those offered by another, makes it 
impossible to determine by actual trial, 
and difficult to determine without trial, 
the precise mode of instruction which is 
preferable to every other, rendering the 
question, in short, not a little complicated. 
In considering them separately, the point 
to be settled at the outset is, their actual 
availability as instruments of communi- 
cation. To what extent, then, are artic- 
ulation and reading on the lips attainable 
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by deaf mutes, so as to be available in 
use? 

[t is absolutely necessary here to dis. 
tinguish the different classes of those 
ranked as deaf mutes, determined by the 
degree of their deafness, and also the 
period_of its commencement. It is not 
oe ag understood that a degree of 

eafness, which, occurring in adult life, 
is regarded as no more than a quite seri- 
ous inconvenience—requiring that the 
voice of a person speaking be somewhat 
louder than usual, in order to be under- 
stood—would, if existing from birth or 
early infancy, interfere essentially with 
the acquisition of language, and without 
great pains on the part of friends, leave 
the child to fall into the class of those 
regarded as deaf mutes, with a knowledge 
of language limited to a few words and 
short phrases, and the ability to articulate 
these but imperfectly. This will not ap- 
pear wonderful when we consider, that 
to adults thus partially deaf, most of the 
common conversation in their presence is 
unintelligible, and much of it absolutely 
inaudible, and even when understood, 1s 
often imperfectly and but partially heard. 
From this to absolute deafness, there is, 
among deaf mutes, every intermediate 
grade. There are also cases in which 
the sensibility of the auditory nerve is 
wholly or nearly unimpaired, and the 
deafness is the result of something out of 
order in the apparatus for conveying 
vibrations of the air to the nerve. The 
individual can hear his own voice, or 
any sound—as that of a tuning-fork, 
for instance, or the tick of a watch—con- 
veyed by contact with the bones of the 
head, with, it may be, perfect distinctness, 
while external sounds are yet for the 
most part inaudible; and has an essential 
advantage for regulating the voice, and 
gaining a correct and an agreeable articu- 
lation, and especially for retaining purity 
and propriety of speech when once ac- 
quired. Hearing of this description may 
exist without being easily detected. 

Again, deafness—with constant depri- 
vation of speech, total or partial, so as to 
place the individual in the class of deaf 
mutes—occurs at vatious ages, from 
birth to as late in some cases as erght 
years. Even when total deafness occurs 
at a much later period, the speech will 
be greatly impaired, without diligent 
cultivation, and in a degree, even with 
the utmost pains to preserve it, may, 
in some instances, be almost wholly 
lost. It is obvious that, where speech is 
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still retained in part, there is a foundation 
for its further improvement; and so far 
as lost, the revival of a power once pos- 
sessed is a different task from newly im- 
rting the same. Of instances favorable 
in these respects, there are more or less 
in all institutions for deaf mutes, and 
enough for the purpose of exhibition 
where articulation is taught. In any ap- 
t case of success in the acquisition 
of spoken language by a deaf mute, the 
ascertainment of the fact on these points 
is absolutely essential to the formation of 
any conclusion of value. 

From information derived from care- 
fully prepared statistical tables,* it will 
be sufficiently correct for our purpose to 
state, that as many as one-half of the 
whole number of deaf mutes are such 
from birth; half of the remainder, or 
three-quarters of the whole, from a period 
under two years of age, and eleven- 
twelfths under five years. Of three-quar- 
ters of the whole, then, few could have 
made a beginning, and none more than 
barely a beginning in power. ep speak ; of 
the others, deaf from under the age of five 
years, a large part would be in the same 
predicament. Few of these do, in fact, 
retain any. considerable knowledge of 


speech. The same is true, even, of a 
considerable portion of the remaining 


twelfth of the whole. We have thus 
only a small fraction retaining much 
knowledge of speech. Of the different 
degrees of partial deafness, we have no 
statistical statements ; but we know, that 
the proportion of those who can distin- 
guish articulate sounds at all by the ear 
is very small. Besides those having an 
advantage in these respects, there are 
rare instances of those, deaf from birth, 
possessing extraordinary quickness of 
perception, and superior discrimination 
and force of mind, combined with un- 
common command over the muscular 
organs, which will enable them to pass 
far beyond the limits of possibility for 
their companions of only average pow- 
ers. 

In reviewing the facts in evidence, let 
us take first those rare instances in which 
a degree of success is reached, far trans- 
cending that ordinarily realized, even 
by the best portion of those instructed in 
oral language. 

Mr. Weld mentions (p. 42) the case of 
a gentleman in London, “ of superior tal- 
ents, who had been a teacher for six 
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years, and had previously had the ad- 
vantage of the best instruction for ten 
years,” besides the constant and devoted 
attention of an intelligent female relative. 
Mr. W. says: 


“He spoke more agreeably than any 
congenitally deaf person I had before seen, 
though still his voice was not a pleasant 
one. I could understand more than half he 
said, in common conversation, readily ; but 
the other half was often unintelligible. He 
could also understand me, when speaking 
deliberately, and with special care, to per- 
haps a greater extent ; yet there was fre- 
quent need of resorting to signs, dactylolo- 
gy, or writing, and we soon by tacit consent 
used one or the other of these means of 
communication, more than speech.” 


He met in London, also, a lady, deaf 
likewise from birth, but who had en- 
joyed still greater advantages—all indeed 
that abundant wealth and parental af- 
fection could furnish—who used only 
articulation and reading on the lips in 
her ordinary intercourse with others. 
Her voice, however, was very unnatural 
and disagreeable. ‘These two,” he 
says, “‘ were by far the best examples of 
the use and the understanding of articu- 
lation, among the really deaf and dumb 
from birth, that I met with where the 
English language was spoken.” Mr. 
Day gives much the same account of the 
first of these cases, (p. 92,f note); and 
says also, (p. 177), that he met in 
Germany with “a few instances in which 
pupils born deaf, so far as was known, 
articulated better than would be expect- 
ed,” but in every such case, it appeared, 
on inquiry, that extraordinary advantages 
had been enjoyed, as in the examples 
above mentioned. 

Such advantages are, however, not al- 
ways attended with even this degree of 
success. Mr. Weld met a gentleman, 
who had been fourteen years a pupil of 
the London Institution, one of the most 
celebrated articulating schools in the 
world, and had enjoyed the best advan- 
tages at home. He was a barrister by 
profession, being employed as chamber 
counsel, and in the management and 
settlement of estates, and had made ex- 
traordinary attainments in general know- 
ledge, having more or less acquaintance 
with sixteen languages. Yet his ability 
to articulate was so imperfect, that he 
spoke but little in his interviews with 
Mr. Weld, the attempt being evidently 





* See partienlaxty the Twenty-Eighth Report of the American Asylum. 
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+ We use the 
VOL. III.—No. V. 


w York edition, and not the one printed for the Assembly. 
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embarrassing ; and they both preferred 
to conduct the conversation by writing, 
or the manual alphabet. 

Of those not born deaf, Mr. Weld 
mentions (p. 91) a person, who lost 
hearing at the age of a year and a half, 
and who had been for twenty years con- 
nected, as pupil and teacher, with the 
institution at Leipsic. 


“In this case there was an ability to 
articulate and to read on the lips, which 
was valuable to the possesser, in an un- 
usual degree, and an amount of general 
knowledge which fitted him for agreeable 
intercourse with society, and made him a 
useful and happy man. 

** Another case of this general kind, was 
that of a young lady, an assistant teacher 
at Cologne, who spoke, wrote, read and 
taught well, as | understood. But she lost 
hearing at six years of age, and therefore 
did not owe all her knowledge of language, 
or of.other things, by any means, to the 
instructions of the institution, These 
were extraordinary and very interesting 
cases, the only ones [ recollect, of deaf 
mutes being employed as teachers in the 
German schools, I met with several others 
who were superior in their acquisitions, 
and almost always so, I think, in the cir- 
cumstances under which they had been 
enabled to make them, especially some one 
or two among the pupils of almost every 
school.” 

The case of Habermaas, so often men- 
tioned, was of this kind. He became 
deaf at the age of four or five years, and 
had previously learned to speak well. 

Mr. Weld also saw a gentleman at 
Paris, and a Jady at Geneva, of whom he 
gives the following account (p. 70): 

“Neither was a deaf mute from birth. 
The one became so between four and five 
years of age, and the other at six. Both 
were educated in Paris; both had en- 
joyed the advantages of much private in- 
struction; both were highly intelligent, 
and in their intercourse with their familiar 
friends and daily associates, used oral 
language principally; resorting, however, 
to dactylology, signs or writing, to a greater 
or less extent, when holding intercourse 
with others. Still, these were favorable 
examples of the success of teaching those 
to articulate and to read on the lips of 
others, who became deaf in childhood.” 

Mr. Weld was introduced to several 
individuals, who had been educated at a 
British school in which articulation is 
taught to a portion of the pupils. Three 
of these were able to articulate well; 
they could read on the lips but little. 
One had lost hearing at twelve years of 
age, another at five, and the third was 
born with imperfect hearing which he 
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still retained. Two of these, at least, had 
enjoyed more than usual advantages of 
instruction. 

What is the average success in ac- 
quiring articulation, realized by the more 
successful portion of the pupils in the 
German schools, we learn from the fol- 
lowing statements of Mr. Day. 


‘*A considerable number of those who 
lost the power of hearing after three years 
of age, so far as they have fallen under my 
own observation, are able to a good degree, 
to make themselves understood. Their 
articulation, indeed, is not that of other 
men; it is imperfect, and more or less un- 
natural; it is necessary for them to make 
considerable use of pantomimic signs, and 
now and then to resort to writing, but 
still the power of speaking they actually 
possess, provided it can be retained, must 
be admitted to possess a certain degree ot 
value.” (p. 173.) 

** On the whole, then, it may be said, that 
those pupils in the German schools who suc- 
ceed to any considerable degree in speak- 
ing, were either already to some extent in 
tyes of spoken language before they 

ost the power of hearing, or are only par- 
tially deaf, or in addition to extraordinary 
aptitude for learning, have received a de- 
gree of attention, very far beyond what it is 
possible to devote to most of the deaf and 
dumb, Without affirming that all the 
pupils who belong to these classes, are 
favorable specimens of what can be done 
in articulation, I feel safe in expressing the 
opinion, that a considerable number would 
be able to make themselves understood by 
their friends and those with whom they 
daily associate. In a very few instances, 
the attainment might be somewhat greater ; 
but asa general rule, this is the farthest 
limit ever reached, in return for the time 
employed, and eflort expended, in teach- 
ing articulation, in the German insti- 
tutions for the deaf and dumb.” (p. 177.) 

What proportion do those thus success- 
ful bear to the whole? Says Mr. Day 
(p. 178): “ Of those, to whom, in conse- 
quence of peculiarly favorable circum- 
stances, articulation promises to be of 
use, and of whom success, in the modi- 
fied sense just explained, can be predi- 
cated, the proportion may be one-fifth.” 
Of the London Institution, he says (p. 92): 
** According to a very intelligent gentle- 
man who had been ten years. connected 
with that institution, not one-fourth can 
be taught to speak.” Of another school 
in Great Britain, “ whose present vene- 
rable head has held that situation more 
than thirty years,” says. Mr. Weld 
(p. 39): * Out of seventy pupils, not more 
lun fen now receive any instruction of 
this kind. Formerly, articulation was 
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taught, or attempted to be taught, to all 
the pupils of the school. ** * But though 
his success was fair, he considered that 
he could spend his time to much greater 
profit in ‘giving them knowledge,’ and 
therefore made the change above men- 
tioned. He said also, that though a por- 
tion of them retained articulation tolerably 
after leaving him, many do not. Their 
friends often cannot understand them 
well, if at all, and hence their attempts 
are relinquished.” 

From the description, we infer that the 
school at Edinburgh is here referred to, 
and that Mr. Kinniburgh is the gentleman 
whose testimony Is given. 

How far can the great majority of the 
deaf and dumb succeed in acquiring ar- 
ticulation? In the German schools, ac- 
cording to Mr. Day, (p. 178,) ** about one- 
tenth of the whole can make no proii- 
ciency whatever,” and deducting the one- 
fifth, or two-tenths, already mentioned as 
more successful, there remain ‘“ seven- 
tenths, or the great mass, though differ- 
ing somewhat in their attainments, yet 
only able,as a general thing,to make 
themselves understood in the articulation 
of frequently repeated sentences, and 
single words, and to whom this limited 
acquisition can be of very little worth.” A 
German teacher made to Mr. Day the fol- 
lowing admission, (p. 168,) “The deaf 
mute will and must, after his dismission 
irom school, communicate with those 
about him, in a-great measure, by means 
of sigus; now, if we can furnish him 
with words which he can drop in to ex- 
plain his meaning, all is accomplished 
which wecan reasonably expect.” Says 
Mr. Weld (p. 53): 

“ The time and labor spent on the sub- 
ject of articulation incertain of the schools, 
are productive of little real benefit. Though 
I met with many who had been trained to 
attempt it, I scarcely found one, except 
those under peculiar circumstances, as pre- 
viously mentioned, to whom it was of spe- 
cial value, and hardly met with an intel- 
ligent individual, not connected with some 
school, who looked upon the subject with 
favor. By such persons it was considered 
as almost worthless, if not disgusting.” 


To read well on the lips, requires such 
arare power of rapid and accurate per- 
ception, and depends so much upon un- 
common quickness of apprehension, 


joined to a thorough and familiar ac- 
quaintance with language, in order to 
guess the whole from. a part;* that it is 
absolutely beyond the reach of most. In 
the words of an eminent German teacher, 
‘As for reading on the lips, it is for the 
most part an affair of good luck.” The 
teachers of the German schools, in ad- 
dressing their pupilsorally, find it neces- 
sary to keep up a running accompani- 
ment of pantomimic signs. The fol- 
lowing is from Mr. Day p. 182): 


“On an average, about one-third of the 
most advanced class, with the aid of the 
signs employed by the teacher, and the 
frequent repetition made use of, appear to 
understand the most of what the instructor 
says ; another third appear to lose a consider- 
able part ; while the remainder only seize 
the most common words, and are obviously 
much of the time at a loss as to what is 
going on, It will be remembered that this 
is a general estimate, and in some cases 
woul? not be sufficiently favorable.” 


If the results in some of the schools 
on the German plan, seem more favora- 
ble than this, itis to be ascribed to the 
fact that those schools are to a great ex- 
tent select—pupils being chosen for ad- 
mission, with reference to their aptness 
for the peculiar kind of instruction to be 
given them, or afterwards dismissed for 
the want of it. Thus, as appears from 
Mr. Weld’s Report, (p. 88,) at the 
institution at. Zurich, from one-fourth to 
one-third only of the applicants are se- 
lected, while one-fifth of all admitted, 
and of late years one-third, have been 
dismissed for incapacity. From the 
school at Richen, near Basle, almost one- 
third, and from that at Pfortsheim, in the 
Grand Duchy of Baden, more than one- 
fifth have been dismissed on the same 
ground. Something hike this is true, 
says Mr. Weld, of many of the German 
schools, and to an extent, of the London 
Institution, while in the school at Paris 
and those in this country, not over one 
in fifty is dismissed as incapable. 

That the Germans, with their skill 
and science, should succeed in enabling 
some of their pupils who became deaf at 
six, eight, or twelve years of age, to ar- 
ticulate passably and to read well on the 
lips, certainly need not surprise us, 
when we have among ourselves persons 





* The motions of speech are to such an extent invisible, or else similar to each other, dif- 


_ 


fering also in different persons, that deaf mutes never become able, in ordin 


iscourse, to 


d 
do more than make out a few of the words and guess at the remainder. «This says 
Day, (p. 187,) “ was distinctly told me by the most accomplished readeron the lips, whom I 


saw in Prussia.” 
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deaf from childhood, who by their own 
private efforts, assisted only by members 
of their families, have made equal, or 
superior, attainments in these accom- 
plishments, as well as in general know- 
ledge. We could name a lady in Con- 
necticut, totally deaf from the age of 
twelve years, who retains her speech al- 
most perfectly, with some unpleasant- 
ness of tone, and rarely, if ever fails, to 
understand what is spoken to her ina 
somewhat slow and distinct manner, 
and has a knowledge of language and an 
extent of general information superior to 
the majority of well-educated women. 
She can even do what, Mr. Day says, 
is not pretended of any deaf mute in 
Germany, that is, understand a discourse 
from the pulpit. This, a few years 
since, she could always do in the case of 
her own pastor, and give a correct and 
full account of the discourse afterwards. 
We may name also, John R. Burnet of 
New Jersey, entirely deaf from the age 
of eight years, self-educated, who pre- 
sented himself to the public in 1835, as 
the author of “Tales of the Deaf and 
Dumb, with Miscellaneous Poems,” and 
has contributed able articles to some of 
our leading Reviews ; and whose abilities 
as a writer of prose or verse are of a supe- 
rior order. He canalso speak, indistinct- 
ly indeed, but so as to be readily intelli- 
gible to his familiar acquaintances ; with- 
out, however, any power of reading on 
the lips. James Nack, of New York, 
deaf from about the same age, produced 
a volume of well written poetry* in 
1827, and retains, if we are not mistaken, 
the power of speech in a similar degree. 
We know a young lady, deaf from the 


age of five years, who has a good educa- 
tion, obtained partly at one of our insti- 
tutions and partly at home; and has re- 
tained articulation and acquired the pow- 
er of reading on the lips, so as to con- 
verse, with some of her friends, chiefly in 
this way. 

The reader is, by this time, ready to 
understand, how it is, that transient vis- 
itors at the German schools are led to fa- 
vor us with such exaggerated reports.+ 
An eminent Prussian instructor remarks, 
in a note to Mr. Weld, (p. 71,) “ There 
are certain teachers who do not protest 

inst the illusions of visitors, unac- 
quainted with the subject, who judge 
only in consequence of the presentation 
of some excelling pupils.” Such visitors 
also mistake certain common expressions 
easily learned, and set exercises familiar 
to the pupils, for fair specimens of their 
general attainments. Their excited ima- 
inations deceive them. ‘I can hardly 
orbear smiling,” said a distinguished 
German teacher to Mr. Day, (p. 164,) 
“ when hearing the remarks of the vis- 
itors to the school, especially if they have 
witnessed nothing of the kind Before. 
It is not uncommon for them to exclaim, 
‘Why! he speaks! I hear him myself!’ 
and to be so far carried away by the 
novelty of the thing, as to form the most 
exaggerated notions.” To persist in set- 
ting up the testimony of casual visitors 
against such evidence as we have now 
before us, must be deemed an affront to 
the understanding of the public. 

An incident took place at the meeting 
of the American Institute of Instruction 
last summer, at Hartford, which shows 
how liable even educated and scientific 





* That persons in this condition should be able to write poetry, as well as prose, is not sur’ 
prising. The notions of accent, quantity and rhythm remain, after all reminiscences o 


sound are lost ; they may attach themselves to the mere movement of the organs of speech, 

other characteristics of verse be perceived by the same means. The articulation of per- 
sons born deaf is never so perfect as to be adequate to any thing of the kind. Jn France 
there have appeared one or two good writers of. poetry, deaf from childhood, but educated 
as deaf mutes. We have, however, in New York, a writer of poetry profoundly deaf from 


birth—an absolutely solitary instance of the kind, as webelieve. We refer to John Carlin, 
a young artist of genius, and highly successful in his line asa miniature painter—two or 
three of whose poetical lucubrations have appeared inthe New York Commercial Advertiser. 
He knows nothing even of articulation, and has no perception whatever of the effect of rhythm 
or rhyme, yet can construct both correctly. His verse is wholly a mechanical and artificial 
work, as respects the production of the external form, though informed with the genuine spirit 
of poetry, and not deficient in smoothness to the ear. He has acquired this talent as the 
result of some instruction and much study. _ : S f 

¢ Some of these stories were happily hit off, in a paragraph in the “‘ Radii”—a highly 
respectable newspaper, printed and edited by a deaf mute, at Fort Plain, in this State—by 
alluding to the wonderful cork leg, celebrated in song, made by an artist in Rotterdam, 
whose powers so far outstri those of the natural member, that it could never be stopped 
or overtaken. Nothing could be more exactly parallel. 

A remark made by Dugald Stewart, who gave a decided preference to the methud of § 
eard, is here not altogether out of place : “‘ To teach the dumb to speak, (although, in fac 
entitled to rank only a little higher than the art of training starlings and purrots,) will a 
ways appear to the multitude a far more wonderful feat of ingenuity, than to unfold silent! 
b e latent capacities of the understanding.” 
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men are to pass without inquiry the most 
essential points in cases submitted for 
their investigation. A boy was intro- 
duced by Mr. Mann, represented as a 
deaf mute who had been instructed by 
his father. And, truly, he could articu- 
late well, and had also an uncommon 
ability to read on the lips. Certainly, 
there may be something in Mr. Mann’s 
assertions respecting the German schools 
—was the general conviction. At the 
afternoon session, however, a gentleman 
connected with the American Asylum 
begged leave to call up the lad again ; 
when it was demonstrated that the bo 
could hear, and understand perfectly, wit 
no aid from the eyes, what was spoken 
in a full tone of voice, at a short dis- 
tance. How much better he could once 
hear, we are not informed, but he had 
unquestionably obtained his knowledge 
of speech and of language by the ear. 

ow far and how easily is the language 
of action available, as a means of com- 
munication for deaf mutes ? 

Many persons are sceptical as to the 
capabilities of such a language for ex- 
pressing more than what is palpable to 
sense, or what pertains to the most 
common uses of life. But the most 
refined and artificial tongues grow from 
beginnings like this; the most purely 
intellectual ideas ever formed by the mind 
of man, or that have even floated in the 
dreams of the transcendentalist, find their 
expression in terms which, in their ori- 
gin, denoted a purely physical phenome- 
non. Why then may not a language of 
action, having the same ground, be in- 
herently capable of a similar develop- 
ment ? 

The lowest stage in which the lan- 
guage of action may be viewed, embraces 
the pointing out of objects in sight, the 
natural expression of real emotion, and 
the indication of wants by means of the 
most common and familiar actions. In 
these forms no one can be at a loss how 
to make use of it. 

A step higher is taken by personating 
an individual and describing his actions 
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by imitative signs. In doing this, other 
persons and ngs also to which these 
acts bear a relation, will at the same time 
be indicated, and may thus, by mere im- 
plication, be set before the imagination 
with as much distinctness as if portrayed 
with the minutest accuracy. You can- 
not represent a person as milking a cow, 
or driving a yoke of oxen, without call- 
ing to mind these animals. By the simple 
action of casting a fishing-line, you pre- 
sent to view the rod, the line and the 
water ; and by other acts, you may pic- 
ture the bait, the hook, the fish, the 
bank, or the boat; the more extended 
and minute the pantomime, the more in 
number and the more specific will be the 
objects implied. By skillfully imitating 
a coachman on his box, as he manages 
the reins and flourishes the whip, you 
may not only raise the idea of the reins, 
the whip, the coach and the horses, but 
you may show whether he has four or 
two in hand, and even the rate at which 
he travels, the kind of road he 
over, and the freaks of the animals. In 
such imitative action, periods of time may 
be indicated, by the skillful introduction 
of actions appropriate to particular times, 
as night, morning, noon, evening, the 
Sabbath, winter or summer. By pro- 
ceeding from a known starting point, the 
actual time of real occurrences may be 
communicated. A person returning from 
an excursion, would commence with his 
departure, and mark the subsequent in- 
tervals of time. Animals may also, to an 
extent, be personated in pantomime. In 
this shape the language of action has 
been cultivated as a fine art, and used 
for popular amusement, and is universal- 
ly and readily intelligible.* The deaf 
mute not only makes abundant use of 
such pantomimic action, which is panto- 
mime, properly so called, but he imitates 
the motions of inanimate things, and 
pictures objects by other means. 

The sign-language of deaf mutes ex- 
hibits, however, a wide departure from 
pure pantomime or mere pictorial repre- 
sentation. In addition to their direct 





* The art of pantomime, it is well known, was carried to great perfection by the ancients. 


We have it on the authority of Lucian, that a king from the borders of the : 
a pantomime perform at Rome, begged him of Nero, to be used as an interpreter with 


uxine, seeing 
the 


nations in his neighborhood at home, As every schoolboy knows, it was a matter of 
strife between Roscius and Cicero, which could best express an idea, the one by gestures 


or the other in words. 


The language of signs has been much used by many tribes of American Indians. Parties 
from some of these tribes have found themselves quite at home, when visiting a school of 


deaf mutes. 


Not mere pantomime, but even symbolical signs, strikingly similar, and in 


some instances the same with those employed by deaf mutes, have been found in use among 


the Indians. 
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use, it establishes from these as elements, 
distinct signs appropriated to particular 
objects, qualities and phenomena, and 
thus becomes a language of terms com- 
bined in propositions—is not merely 
capable of representing a succession of 
scenes to the imagination, but becomes 
an instrument adequate to the expression 
of ideas in various forms, as in the arti- 
ficial languages of speech. Such it is, 
in different degrees of perfection, even as 
originated and used by the uneducated 
deat mute. We shall describe it as it 
exists in institutions in this country. 

Of sensible qualities and attributes, 
form, size and position are either marked 
or pointed out in the air; or the arms, 
hands and fingers, one or all, are so ad- 
justed, as themselves to represent the 
form, ition, and sometimes also the 
size of the objects described. Motions 
of various kinds are represented through 
the same means. In a similar manner 
are denoted the relations of objects, in 
respect to situation, if at rest, or relative 
motion, if in motion; thus, by the two 
hands, or a finger or a thumb of each, 
are expressed the ideas denoted by such 
words as on, in, with, near, between, 
around, under, together, meet, separate, 
follow, approach. Number, definite or 
indefinite, is represented by the fingers; 
and with one hand alone, by a simple 
method of distinguishing units, tens, 
hundreds, &c., sums to any amount may 
be expressed with ease and rapidity. 
Colors are denoted by referring to some 
object, (as the lip for red,) or by signs 
somewhat arbitrary. Weight, hardness 
and softness, fineness and coarseness of 
particles or of fabric, roughness and 
smoothness, degrees of consistency, vis- 
cidity, &c., are expressed by peculiarity 
of action in handling a body having any 
of these qualities; fluidity by the action 
of pouring, or by representing the flow- 
ing or rare motion of fluids. 

An individual of a species or class is 
designated, either by a detailed enume- 
ration of distinguishing traits, or by one 
or two prominent characteristics simply. 
The Jatter is the method natural even to 
the uninstructed deaf mute, and as the 
language becomes improved and fixed, is 
adopted for all common objects ; detail 
being still admissible as occasion or fancy 
may demand, and much used in the early 
stages of instruction. ‘lhe various sorts 
of external objects, animate or inanimate, 
the productions of nature or art, are de- 
scribed, not only by peculiarities of form, 
motion, and other sensible properties, but 
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by the most common actions connected 
with their production or use, or other- 
wise related to, and implying them. Ani- 
mals are in most cases personated ; the 
individual who makes tke sign, repre- 
senting their peculiarities of form or 
appendage—as horns, ears, neck. whis- 
kers, beard, wings, bill, mane, claws, 
tusk trunk &e.—upon the corresponding 
part ot his own person; he also generally 
mnitating, to a greater or less extent, the 
peculiar actions of the animal. The sign 
for a dog, however, is made by patting 
the thigh and snapping the fingers as if 
calling one; the act of catching a fly de- 
notes this species. _ Bread is indicated by 
the action of cutting a loaf, and butter by 
that of = set upon the bread; milk 
by that of milking, and hay of mowing; 
an egg by showing how one is opened, 
and a watch by seeming to apply one to 
the ear. The manner in which a cluster 
of currants is taken into the mouth, that 
of projecting the stone of a cherry, and 
that of snapping a watermelon, denote 
these fruits. The fingers are so moved 
as to imitate the flickering of flame ; or 
again, they picture falling drops of rain, 
or flakes of snow. The two hands are 
united in the shape of a boat, and moved 
in imitation of its motion; or they are 
applied to each other and opened and 
shut like a book. If there is occasion to 
guard against a mistake of the object in- 
tended, for the quality, act or appendage, 
by which it is mainly denoted, or to dis- 
tinguish it from other objects equally 
implied by the action made use of—this is 
easily done by some rude representation 
of its form or size, or the addition of 
some other distinctive sign. 

In passing from the externa] world to 
the world of consciousness, we find the 
language of action equally, and to some 
extent peculiarly, natural, rich and ex- 
pressive. 

The most expressive language of emo- 
tion is visible in action, attitude, and play 
of feature, in the agitation of the frame 
and the changing hue of the countenance. 
What volumes does the eye speak ? The 
lips, though mute, may be eloquent. The 
minutest shade of emotion may be pictur- 
ed forth to the eye, beyond the power of 
words, and even tones of voice, to ex- 
press. The capabilities of the language 
of action here, will be questioned by 
none. Rightly to appreciate the indirect 
service rendered by this element, in every 
part of the sign-language, requires not 
only a familiar knowledge, but a careful 
study of the language itself. Emotions 
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and passions are, however, indicated, not 
only by their natural expressions and 
actions characteristic, but also by other 
signs, descriptive of their physical con- 
comitants—as the quick beating of the 
heart in joy, the stirring up of the 
blood in anger, the suffusion of the 
face from shame. Conventional signs 
are established by selecting some strik- 
ing point of one or the other kind. 

he capacity of this language for re- 
presenting the operations of the intellect, 
in great variety and with great distinct- 
ness and expressiveness, will not be so 
obvious. Jt may best be shown, by de- 
scribing, however inadequately, a few 
signs for ideas of this class. To learn 
is, in the sign language, to gather up 
something and put it into the forehead ; 
to remember, is to hold something there ; 
to forget, is to let something fall out of 
the same receptacle of thought; fo invent, 
or originate mentally, is expressed by 
pushing the finger upward upon the 
forehead, signifying that the thought 
springs up there ; to understand, by strik- 
ing or pressing the point of the finger 
upon the forehead, with a lighting up of 
the countenance; to know, by gently 
touching and pressing the forehead with 
aconfident air; to intend, to aim at, to 
refer to, embracing also the idea of the 
word for, by projecting the point of the 
finger from the forehead, as if toward an 
object ; for fixed thought, the finger is 
held upon the forehead with an appropri- 
ate air and attitude; It is moved about 
the forehead to denote thinking about 
something, or thinking somewhat dis- 
cursively. The general sign for judge, 
is made by representing the scales of a 
balance, by circles formed with the 
thumb and forefinger of each hand; and 
is of extensive use in expressing modifi- 
cations of this general idea, as compare, 
deliberate, determine, criticise, &c.—in 
deliberation, there is a hesitating air and 
a wavering of the scale; in judgment 
positive, the scales are fixed and the air 
confident; in determination, the judging 
is finished, (cut off,) and there is an air 
of will and decision. 

Hope, embracing both thought and 
emotion, is represented by reaching for- 
ward with an air of pleased expectation ; 
trust, by grasping one hand and resting 
on it with the other; trouble of every 
sort, objective or subjective, by a sign 
descriptive of confusion and entangle- 
ment before one, or in the mind. 

As thought and feeling cannot be di- 
rectly depicted to the eye; they are of 


necessity designated, either by their ac- 
companying outward expression, or bodi- 
ly affection of some sort; the actions con- 
nected with them; the occasions which 
awaken them ; or their resemblance, real 
or imagined, to something external and 
sensible. The application of words to 
ideas of this class, is founded on these 
principles, traceable in their etymology, 
or apparent in their obviously figurative 
use. Signs, by attaching themselves 
more to the outward expression, and by 
always introducing this as one element, 
come nearer to an exhibition of the in- 
ternal state itself, and present it with far 
more vividness, and often with more 
definiteness and accuracy; and thus fur- 
nish a vehicle for eloquent expression, 
and an effective instrument for acting, by 
sympathetic communication, upon the 
intelleetual and moral faculties. 
Extensive use is made of figurative or 
symbolical modes of expression for other 
ideas. Indeed, the signs for sensible 
objects bear a close relation to those 
figures of speech, in which the whole is 
represented by a part, or an object by 
something connected with it—as when 
sail stands for ship, or whip means coach- 
man. It is chiefly by the use of figures 
founded on resemblance or analogy, that 
our languages of words are enriched, and 
acquire copiousness, and at the same 
time precision. The sign-language also 
employs symbols of this description, 
naturally and abundantly ; but to a some- 
what less extent, in consequence of its 
power of more direct expression ; it also 
wants the occasions and facilities for the 
use of metaphor, which result from the 
artificial structure of language, the em- 
ployment of the abstract noun especially. 
The following are a few of the signs 
of frequent use in a metaphorical sense. 
The sign for fall, (made by letting the 
hands tumble downward over each other,) 
expresses disappointment, discomfiture, 
and failure of every kind. The sign for 
silence, (made by pressing the forefinger 
or the thumb upon the lips,) expresses, as 
differently modified and combined, still- 
ness and quiet of every kind, peace, 
humility, meekness, patience, passivity 
in general, secrecy, &c. Physical cleantt- 
ness represents moral purity, as it does 
also neatness, grace, elegance, refinement, 
and ideal perfection. Air or breath de- 
notes spirit, literal straightness,.moral rec- 
titude. Just and unjust are figured by 
the even and the uneven scales. To par- 
don is literally to wipe off. The sign for 
show, (made by holding up the palm of one 
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hand, and pointing to it,) has many figu- 
Tative Sa 2 eg That for being Sent 
(made by placing the wrists across, as if 
tied witha cord,) denotes slavery, confine- 
ment of every kind, habit, engagement, 
business, necessity, obligation of every 
sort ; the opposite ideas of freedom, es- 
cape, release, &c., are expressed by sepa- 
rating the wrists, as if breaking loose. 

In signs, as in words, metaphorical 
terms become proper by usage. Their 
figurative origin is, however, not so often 
lost sight of as in words; yet there is 
seldom danger of confounding the figura- 
tive with the literal meaning. Not only 
the connection gives the clue, as in words, 
but there is the aid of a suitable accom- 
panying expression, of combination with 
other signs, and of variations in the form 
of the same radical sign ; and many signs 
founded in analogy, differ so widely from 
any used in a literal sense, that they can 
hardly instrictness be called metaphorical. 
Instances of the latter are those for mental 
operations, which are based upon analo- 

ies Of motion. The sign for event, or 
am acy expresses, as nearly as anything, 
a sudden upturning, but has a form pecu- 
liar to itself. Truth, and the opposite, 
are represented by carrying the finger, 
with a straight-forward, or a sideways or 
crooked motion, from the mouth; whereas 
material straightness and crookedness are 
expressed by carrying one hand, in a 
straight or a crooked line, g ty eo open 
palm of the other. A sign for being in- 
terested, or pleased with, is made by a 
single motion, Signifying a drawing or 
leading of the heart. is flexibility of 
signs—the facility with which they are 
varied in form, as differently applied, and 
often in combination blended into one—is 
a beautiful feature of the language, and 
is a resource for variety of expression and 
speciality ant! definiteness of signification 
to an unlimited extent. 

In the principles already stated lie the 
methods for denoting the oecupations, 
offices, and relations of mankind, and 
acts of a general or complex description, 
which cannot be directly or fully imitated ; 
but for these and other classes of signs 
our limits forbid detail. 

All the usual divisions of time, with its 
different modes and relations, have dis- 
tinct and established signs; the divisions 
and the time of day being indicated chiefly 
by signs having reference toa clock or to 
the course of the sun; days being counted 
as so many sleeps, or apparent revolutions 
of the sun, and weeks, months, and years 
having other appropriate signs. Future 
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time is indicated by a forward motion of 
the hand; time past, by throwing the hand 
backward ; and present, by presenting both 
hands horizontally in front. The signs 
for sleep, for one, two, or more, and for 
past or fture time, are so combined as by 
a single brief motion to express the idea 
of yesterday, or to-morrow, or of two or 
more days past or hence. Before and 
after, while, since, till, late, quick, slow, 
soon, &c., have signs founded on the idea 
of motion along the track of time, from 
behind forward. Repeated circles repre- 
sent always, and with the negation of be- 
ginning or end, eternity. 

Grammatical distinctions cannot be 
said to have an existence in the natural 
language of action. There are indeed 
signs for the different parts of speech and 
their modifications, which are of use in 
the explanation of words; they form, as 
has been stated, an essential part of «« me- 
thodical signs.” Signs may be divided, 
according to signification simply, into 
those for objects, qualities, relations, and 
acts or events; actions into those neces- 
sarily transitive and those not so. There 
are also signs which correspond in their 
use to conjunctions and adverbs; but there 
are no peculiarities of form or inflection 
to mark these classes, or to distinguish 
the agent from the act, an action or event 
from a habit, mony or condition, the 
subjective from the objective, the abstract 


‘from the concrete, &c. Explanatory signs 


are added, however, for this purpose, 
when needed, and also to indicate time, 
mode, and agency or passivity ; and pre- 
sent indeed something approaching to 
auxiliaries and inflections in speech. 

The syntax of the sign-language—the 
principles by which signs are connected 
in discourse—is wholly unartificial. The 
general principles which regulate the or- 
der are, that those most nearly related be 
in the closest proximity, and that the 
subject be followed by the signs which 
qualify it, and then by thase which pre- 
dicate something of it. The predicate 
may be accompanied with an air or a 
sign of affirmation, or of negation, or of 
uncertainty, which will answer to the 
copula of a logical proposition. Little 
use is made of the affirmative expression, 
however, in continued narration or de- 
scription; the several particulars being 
merely represented as if pictured. The 
sign-language may be considered as nearly 
in the condition of certain spoken lan- 
guages, which have no verb fo be. 

hen there is an object on which the 
subject acts, or to which it bears a rela- 
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tion, the construction varies according to 
the exigency. Most frequently, the na- 
ture or circumstances of the case show 
which is the subject, and which the ob- 
ject. It is, of course, the cat that devours 
the mouse; itis the wounded and disabled 
man who is carried. When the natural 
relation is reversed, or no clue is found 
in the nature of the case, it is not difficult 
to indicate the meaning correctly, by me- 
thods which vary according as the scene 
can be most successfully pictured. One 
is, to have a strict regard to the relative 

ition and location of subject and ob- 
ject. Or, both the agent and the recipient 
ofan action may be personated in turn. 
Having represented the stripling in the 
act of hurling the stone from the sling, we 
may immediately act the part of the giant 
receiving the blow on his forehead, and 
falling to the ground. So, a horse may 
be shown in the act of kicking, and a man 
as receiving and feeling the effect of the 
blow. Another method, like this, but 
more artificial, yet altogether common, is 
to use the sign for give in the figurative 
sense of agency or causation, or that for 
first, or both at once; and on the other 
hand, the sign for recerve, or some other 
denoting passivity. These auxiliary signs 
answer the end of anactive and a passive 
voice. The signs for some actions, how- 
ever, mark this distinction by a change in 
their form, the motion being, for the active 
sense, from the person, and reversed for 
the passive. 

There is nothing in the language of 
signs corresponding to the tensesof verbs. 
The time of an action or event is generally 
indicated at the outset, definitely or inde- 
finitely ; it being once fixed, the narration 
may proceed, events in succession ee | 
simply represented, and time reckone 
from the starting point. We are not, 
however, confined to the direct order, but 
may at any point refer to other events, at 
any distance of time previous. As the 
relation of events gives them an actual 
presence to the imagination, each one of 
a series narrated becomes in turn present ; 
and the interval between this and the one 
next succeeding, is hence represented by 
the sign of futurity. Thus this sign be- 
comes a connective between successive 
events, when separated by any appreciable 
interval; the relation between two suc- 
cessive events past, being in fact the same 
as that between the present and the fu- 
ture. There is here a remarkable cor- 
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respondence with a peculiar usage of the 
Hebrew tongue. The commencement of 
Genesis, literally translated, reads thus : 
«In beginning created God as to the 
heavens and the earth. And the earth 
was formless and waste, and darkness 
upon face of abyss, and spirit of God 
moving upon face of the waters. And 
will say God, be light, and will be 
light. And will see God as to the 
light, that good,” &c.* This usage pre- 
vails in all the narrative parts of the He- 
brew Scriptures. 1 still forms a questzo 
vecata for grammarians ; one theory that 
has been advanced for its explanation, is 
confirmed by the comparison now made. 
This is only one instance among many, In 
which this language of nature a throw 
light upon the studies of the philologist. 
It is well known to those acquainted with 
the Hebrew, that it has but two forms 
of tense, and that the past (so called) is 
extensively used for future time, as well 
as the future for past. This also may be 
explained, by considering the tense called 
the past as really an aorist, representing 
the action simply, and without relation to 
time at all—just as it is pictured by an imi- 
tative sign—the relation of time intended 
being determined by the connection, or by 
circumstances. Thus the first of Genesis 
would read: In the beginning create, in- 
stead of created. 
, Modifications corresponding to the 
potential, subjunctive, and imperative ° 
moods, are indicated, sometimes or part- 
ly by an accompanying expression of 
eeling, and further by auxiliaries con- 
sisting of distinctive signs for the modi- 
fying ideas. By both these means also, 
are expressed the relations between the 
members of conditional, disjunctive and 
causal propositions. A causal proposi- 
tion is sometimes put in the form of the 
uestion why ? and the answer because. 
here are also signs for the ideas ex- 
pressed by the other conjunctions. IJndi- 
cation upon the fingers serves instead of 
and. 
Little use is made of anything corre- 
sponding to personal pronouns of the third 
rson, or relatives. Yet their end can 
answered, by fixing and referring to 
the location of objects, or by indicatin 
them respectively on the fingers, whic 
may be employed to represent them. 
The several pronominal adjectives have 
in general corresponding signs. 
K very marked and important differ- 





* It is not uncommon for deaf mutes in their first attempts at composition, to be misled b 
the idiom of the sign-language into a use of words precisely like the Hebrew, as it re 
thus translated, and to write a story throughout in this same style. 
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ence between signs and a refined lan- 
guage of words, is the want of anything 
in the former corresponding to the ab- 
stract noun. Yet such propositions as 
these: God gives health and happiness ; 
Idleness leads to poverty; Wisdom is 
better than strength; Murder is worse 
than theft; Revenge is wicked; and 
others may be, and often are of choice, 
expressed in the abstract form in the col- 
loquial usage of deaf mutes. But strength 
is not distinguished in the form of the 
sign, from strong, or theft from steal, and 
so universally. Hence, and from the 
want of an artificial syntax, but limited 
use is made of the abstract mode of ex- 
pression, and with a less variety of met- 
aphorical dress. The tropical use of the 
prepositions, in connection with this form 
of speech—without which we rarely move 
a step in words—has nothing similar in 
signs, 

The advantages of the abstract noun 
in discourse, are by no means indispen- 
sable. They are simply, variety of ex- 

ression; elevation and grace of style, 
rom the figurative drapery it naturally 
wears; and especially brevity and neat- 
ness, and this partly in consequence of 
the convenience with which it fits into 
the framework of artificial language. 
There are no ideas for the expression of 
which abstract terms are indispensable. 
There is nothing existent in nature, or 
conceivable in thought, but individual 
objects, and their qualities, phenomena 
and relations. Every possible proposi- 
tion in abstract terms, by however many 
steps their meaning may seem removed 
from the world of individual things, 
really expresses something of which in- 
dividuals are the subject; and so far as 
the nature of things or the nature of 
language is concerned, can be expressed 
in terms descriptive of the individuals. 
A concrete form of statement may be no 
less general than the abstract, and will 
require no less of the mental faculty of 
generalization or abstraction to compre- 
hend it. The term man requires this as 
much as manhood; good, as much as 
goodness. The abstract noun is not a 
product of the reasoning faculty, but 
rather of the poetical—aside from its 
mere convenience. It is the result of a 
tendency to individualize, rather than to 
analyze; though some analysis necessa- 
ly precedes the individualizing of an attri- 
bute. ‘Every language,” says Cousin, 
* is at once an analyst and a poet; it 
makes abstractions and it realizes them.” 
The abstract noun has its ground in a 
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figure of thought, which, if not always 

ersonification, is yet closely allied to it, 
Though this form has, through its con- 
ciseness, advantages for scientific pur- 
poses, yet it often betrays into error, 
A proposition in the abstract form, can be 
apprehended at all, only by going back 
in thought to the concrete reality. A 
man who neglects this process, may be a 
poet, or may be a logician, at least a 
sophist; but can be no philosopher, or 
sound thinker, or safe reasoner. In the 
sign-language, general propositions can 
be expressed in the concrete form as 
perfectly as particular ones, and some- 
times also in the abstract. Also the com- 
parison involved in a metaphor, may in 
signs be drawn out in detail, as a sim- 
ile, when it cannot be conveyed in the 
concise metaphorical form. 

We see that this language is by no 
means confined to the sensible or the spe- 
cial. The difficulty which words present 
to the deaf mute, results not so frequent- 
ly from their wide generality of meaning, 
as from that complexity and speciality 
by which the general sense is limited 
That ideas may be expressed in !an- 
guages employed and cultivated for ages, 
by mature and gifted minds, for scien- 
tific, imaginative, and a great variety of 
practical purposes, which cannot be ren- 
dered into the sign-language of the deaf 
and dumb, in its present state, without 
much circumlocution, and a tedious pro- 
cess of exemplification and analysis, is 
most true. But itis also true, that if we 
take any two languages, particularly of 
nations differing essentially—one, for in- 
stance, a commercial, and the other a 
i gs people—we shall find a dif- 
erence and a difficulty of the same gene- 
ral nature. No two languages correspond 
in all respects. The language of signs has 
its peculiar advantages. Not only is it 
picturesque and expressive, but it can in- 
dicate shades and niceties of meaning, be- 
yond the power of words. The classical 
scholar may boast his two particles of 
negation in Greek ; but not only have we 
signs, distinct in form, corresponding 
to ov and pm, but many more varieties, 
to an extent to which no language of 
words can make an approach. ‘ 

Written language, supposing the deai 
mute to have learned to use and under- 
stand it, is of course an _ available 
means of communication with all who 
know how to write legibly and spell 
correctly. The deaf mute is sorely puz- 
zled by the incorrect orthography he ot- 
ten meets with, as he wants the clue fur- 
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nished by pronunciation. In written lan- 
age he has the key to mental! treasures, 
inexhaustible and always accessible, 
in books; and may find in them an 
invaluable compensation for those social 
enjoyments and advantages, of which he 
is necessarily in a measure deprived. 
That course of instruction which will put 
the deaf mute most completely in posses- 
sion of this instrument, may, without 
hesitation, be pronounced the best. 

The manual alphabet is available to the 
deaf mute, forcommunication with all who 
know how to spell correctly, and who 
will devote an hour or two to the acquisi- 
tion of the character. It may, by means 
of practice, be used with great rapidity— 
greater than that of writing, and exceed- 
ing any but the rarest attainments 
in articulation and reading on the lips. 
It may, especially the one-handed alpha- 
bet, be used in a great variety of circum- 
stances, where writing is impossible or 
inconvenient. It admits of emphasis and 
accompanying expression; and is of con- 
stant use, intermixed with natural signs. 
It is perfectly distinct, and may be read at 
adistance and by a whole company at 
once; which is not the case with the la- 
bial alphabet. It may also be felt in the 
dark. 

We are now to consider these several 
instruments, as to their use in imparting 
the knowledge of a language of words ; 
and for the purpose of general mental 
and moral cultivation, in the hands of the 
teacher; as instruments of thought and 
of mental improvement on the part of 
the deaf mute ; and as furnishing him a 
medium of intercourse with society at 
large ; and then to indicate that combina- 
tion and use of them, which in our judg- 
ment is to be preferred in the education of 
deaf mutes. The matter is more or less 
complicated, in reference even to any one 
of these ends, and becomes still more so 
when we bring-them all into view. 

We may lay down three distinct 
methods, or rather theories of method, for 
the education of deaf mutes, which will 
cover the whole ground. One relies upon 
the language of action, to give a know- 
ledge both of words and of other things, 
and for general cultivation. Another— 
rejecting signs of action, or restricting 
them to the narrowest possible limits— 
depends upon the constant use of words 
by writing or the manual alphabet, as 
the true way to acquire language—as in 
accordance with the manner in which 
nature teaches hearing children to learn 
it in the spoken form—employing, of 
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course, the aid of definition and of expla- 
nation by means of words already ac- 
quired, as far as practicable and desirable. 
A third resorts to articulation and read- 
ing on the lips, as stil] more in accordance 
with nature; depending, like the prece- 
ding, mainly upon use to instill the mean- 
ing of language ; and aiming to furnish a 
readier means of communication with the 
mass of mankind, and a form of language 
more manageable for the mind of the deaf 
mute himself. These methods, thus dis- 
tinct in theory, are, however, in practice 
nowhere distinct; but exist in ever 
variety of combination, and also wit 
important subordinate modifications in 
each, 

In reference to the acquisition of lan- 
guage, it will aid our inquiry, if we con- 
sider the manner in which hearing chil- 
dren learn their mother tongue. They 
are introduced to it, always through nat- 
ural signs. Objects are designated by 
pointing tothem. The qualities and acts, 
which the child first learns to call and to 
recognize by name, are indicated in great 
part by gesture and expression of coun- 
tenance, together with tones of voice. 
The most important means of all, is how- 
ever, the observed connection between 
actions, facts and occurrences, and the 
language used to express them. After a 
sufficient foundation has been ‘laid, the 
meaning of words may be inferred from 
their connection with others, or be taught 
by direct explanation. Practice in the 
use of language must be added, to give 
the learner a command of it himself. 

The method which would rely mainly 
bw the actual use of words, in the forms 
of writing and the manual alphabet, de- 


agar on principles virtually the same, 
) 


ut employed at great disadvantage. To 
the success, or even the trial, of this 
method, it is absolutely essential, that 
language in these forms should be made 
the ordinary medium of colloquial inter- 
course for the pupils of an institution— 
that words may be caught by new comers 
from their more advanced companions, so 
as to be available for the explanations of 
the school room. But the inferiority 
would be immense, not only to the living 
voice, but to signs of action, in rapidity, 
ease of apprehension, convenience, and 
expressiveness ; and again, and as a con- 
sequence, there would be adopted an 
elliptical and irregular use of language, 
which would form a peculiar dialect. 
It is indeed most true, that nothing but 
patting language into actual service, will 
ead to a firm grasp and an effective 
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wielding of the instrument, and skill in 
its management. There is nothing like 
being forced by stern necessity to the 
constant use of a particular mode of com- 
munication, to give it a firm adhesion to 
the mind. But with instruments slow 
and cumbrous like these, if command of 
them is to be acquired by use alone, there 
must be constant use, and a necessity ad- 
mitting no alternative. That it is pos- 
sible to acquire language in this manner, 
has been demonstrated in the remarkable 
instance of Laura Bridgman—the deaf, 
dumb and blind girl at the Perkins Insti- 
tution for the Blind, at Boston ; who has 
literally felt her way to the new world of 
ideas, into which she has been introduced 
through the medium of finger language 
alone—the manual alphabet of the deaf 
and dumb, and the raised letters used by 
the blind. With the increased disabili- 
ties consequent on the loss of sight—the 
necessity which has shut her up to al- 
phabetic language as the only available 
means of communication, must, on the 
other hand, be reckoned an important ad- 
vantage for its acquisition in the mode 
now in question. Although her attain- 
ments reflect deserved credit upon Dr. 
Howe, under whose direction they have 
been made, yet it is manifest that, by the 
favor of a rare mental and physical con- 
stitution, she is enabled to fly where 
others would creep, and she has had for 
a long course of years, the almost exclu- 
sive attention of a competent individual 
devoted to her instruction. Her case is 
far from proving that the deaf and dumb, 
supposing signs of action abandoned, 
would acquire alphabetic language as 
rapidly or perfectly as by the methods 
now in use; while to force them, in a 
community by themselves, to do without 
signs, may be safely reckoned an absolute 
impossibility. 

he work of learning a language 
involves two processes, distinct, though 
conjoined—the acquisition of the external 
forms and of their meaning. Fora child 
acquainted with language as spoken, to 
learn the same in another form, as spelled 
and written, is usually a work of consid- 
erable labor ; but it would be a hundred- 
fold greater, were not the sound of the 
ened a guide to the spelling, and the 
spelling to the sound. A person who 
should attempt to learn a foreign language 
in a strange character—as Hebrew or Ar- 
abic—by the eye and the pen alone, 
giving no sound to the letters or words, 
would be in a condition to estimate the 
difficulty presented to the deaf mute in 


the mere external form of language ; but 
still without experience of the consequent 
disadvantage for acquiring its meaning in 
the mode now in question. Yet, while 
signs should be subsidized to make 
amends for this disadvantage, this method 
should have the fullest scope consistent 
with realizing their benefits. 

The method which relies, for the 
acquisition of language, upon its use by 
articulation and labial reading, agrees 
in a most important respect, as has been 
observed, with the one just considered. 
As compared with this, it presents, how- 
ever, essential disadvantages for which it 
has nothing to offer in compensation. 
The form of words, as represented by 
writing or the manual alphabet, is more 
easily learned, thanas articulated and read 
on the lips. The latter requires a great ex- 
penditure of time in a mere mechanical 
exercise, to the hindrance of intellectual 
cultivation and of progress in learning 
the meaning of language. This mode of 
communication has, on the whole, no ad- 
vantage in point of ange Mr. Day 
says, he could generally spell with the 
manual alphabet, as rapidly as the most 
advanced deaf mutes in the German 
schools could read. It is less certainly 
and readily intelligible, especially in the 
intercourse of deaf mutes with each 
other. Instead of being fitted to aid in 
acquiring language by observation of its 
use, a previous knowledge of language 
is itself necessary to the successful guess- 
ing, by which chiefly speech is under- 
stood by the deaf mute. The advantage 
that can be urged with the most sem- 
blance of plausibilty, is that of being a 
better means of communication with the 
speaking world; which, of course, cannot 
be realized to any great extent by the 
pupil within the walls of an institution; 
while the imperfection of the attainment 
is, in the majority of cases, such as to 
render the advantage altogether imagi- 
nary. Instruction in writing is, of course, 
combined with this method, and is an 
auxiliary indispensable, in order to give 
anything approaching a correct and 
thorough knowledge of language. In- 
deed, the fact, that both signs and writ- 
ing are everywhere, and of necessity, 
employed, where deaf mutes are instructed 
in oral language, demonstrates the ex- 
ceeding imperfection of the latter, as a 
medium of communication for them. It 
is to be remarked that the irregular or- 
thography of the English presents 

uliar difficulties in the way of acquir- 
ing language by this means; such as do 
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not exist in the German, Italian and 
some other tongues. 
What is the fitness of signs of action, 
for the purpose of instruction in a lan- 
of words? From the simplicity 
of their form, and their lightness and 
rapidity of execution, they are easily 
employed and er 6 perceived, and 
remembered without labor; while they 
are, for the most part, so naturally 
representative, that their meaning is 
perceived without explanation at all, 
or, once understood, is never forgotten. 
So far as precision in their use is 
given by instruction, it is done with 
no loss of time, but in the very act of 
teaching words. By this medium, the 
meaning and force of words and the laws 
of their combination, can be explained at 
once; and in many cases, if skillfully 
done, the knowlege thus imparted will 
be nearly complete and accurate from 
the outset; whereas, by the mere process 
of observing the occasions of words and 
expressions, their meaning would gene- 
rally not unfold itself, till after many re- 
petitions ; would be established correctly 
only through the repeated relinquish- 
ment of mistaken assumptions; some- 
times after long groping in the dark, 
would still elude the grasp; and often 
would be only partially seized, and be 
but a dim and uncertain thing in the 
mind. Signs often shed immediate light 
upon what would otherwise either re- 
main absolute darkness and chaos, or be 
long waiting the gradual dawning of day. 
Signs are, however, merely a staff to 
assist along those steps, which the deaf 
and the hearing must alike take in the 
acquisition of language ; to leap or to fly 
being as impossible in the case, as to pass 
from one point of space to another with- 
out traversing the interval, or to support 
the upper part of a structure without the 
lower. To have a correct translation of 
a passage in a foreign tongue even, is by 
no means to have a knowledge of so 
much of the language as the passage 
embodies; while the genius of*the sign- 
language differs so essentially from that 
of a language of words, that the acqui- 
sition of the latter, by the help of the 
former, is altogether a different task from 
that of learning a foreign language by 
means of a mother tongue, constructed 
upon the same general laws. The pro- 
cess must indeed be essentially the same, 
as in the acquisition by the hearing 
child of his mother tongue itself. Signs, 
used as they should be by the instructor, 
supply the place of the actual presence 
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of things, by representing them to the 
imagination ; and with two advantages: 
one, that by the multiplication of exam- 
ples and illustrations, the experience 
which, in the use of language in real life, 
would be scattered over a long period, 
can be concentrated upon a point; the 
other, that this method admits of a regu- 
lar and systematic procedure, in which 
one acquisition shall prepare the way for 
another. By proceeding thus, and en- 
gaging the pupil constantly in the alter- 
nate processes of translating words into 
signs and signs into words, language may 
be rapidly and thoroughly inwrought into 
his mind, in its twofold use, for com- 
munication actively, and reception pas- 
sively. Again, signs are a means of 
rapidly enlarging the circle of the pupil’s 
ideas, and the bounds of his knowledge ; 
and as there is a sense in which ideas 
must go before their expression or ap- 
ora in language, the advantage 

ere is immense. They also awaken 
and give a spring to all the mental fac- 
ulties; they give that kind of interest to 
the exercises of the school-room, which 
the mind of childhood especially needs, 
making what would otherwise be an in- 
tolerable drudgery, a pleasant occupation ; 
by this means, the powers are more en- 
ergetically and actively employed upon 
both the mechanical, aud the more prop- 
erly intellectual, labor of the acquisition 
of language. Cut off, as the deaf mute 
necessarily is, from the living voice, with 
the music and the eloquence of its tones, 
it would seem cruel to deprive him of 
that agreeable and expressive substitute 
which nature puts in his power, and to 
chain him down to a language literally 
dead to him. 


It is true there is a tendency on the 
part of the pupil to be misled by the pe- 
culiar idiom of the sign-language—a 
point demanding skill and care in the 


teacher. Signs mislead by intervenin 
between words and their meaning, re | 
often imperfectly representing the latter. 
There is, again, a tendency for signs to 
be indulged, when words might be em- 
ployed more to the advantage of the pu- 
pil. They are such a convenient staff, 
that the support must be judiciously and 
timely withdrawn, or the learner will 
never be able to go alone. The use of 
signs, on the other hand, in their im- 
proved condition, accustoms the pupil to 
the free and familiar use of a real lan- 
guage, embracing terms general and 
figurative ; and thus, as far as it goes, 
forms an excellent preparation for the 
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ready apprehension of a language of 
words. 

After what has been said, there can 
hardly be a question which of these 
methods is preferable as a means of 
general mental and moral cultivation. 
If a medium of communication, which is 
rapid and full of natural eloquence, is for 
this purpose preferable to one that is slow 
and unimpressive ; if one which brings 
the mind of the teacher into close contact 
and intimate sympathy with that of the 
pupil, is better than one by which they 
can communicate only at arm’s length, 
there can be no hesitation in our choice. 
The “ winged words,” which, when fully 
plumed and unimpeded, convey intelli- 
gence with such rapidity, can be for the 
deat mute but lame and halting couriers; 
let him enjoy that substitute by which 
the living thought itsell, in its simplicity 
and freshness, leaps forth from every 
limb and feature; let him enjoy this 
means, by which his knowledge can be 
extended, his mind opened, his heart 
touched, and his character moulded; by 
which he can be taught his duties and 
his destiny, his relations to his fellow- 
beings, to his God, and to another world ; 
by which the teacher can reach the in- 
dividual mind to such advantage, or, by 
well-timed and eloquent strokes, can 
Sway numbers in a body, infuse into 
them one thought and one feeling, and 
in religious worship, lead their hearts, in 
a united, though speechless, offering of 
devotion to their Maker. These advan- 
tages can be realized long before a lan- 
guage of words can by any means be 
acquired ; and also with that portion of 
the pupils, who from age, or want of 
the requisite capacity or application, fail 
of making respectable attainments in ar- 
tificial language. 

The spectator who may witness, while 
instruction is imparted, the attention, ea- 
ger though not painful, the kindling 
eye, the light of intelligence overspread- 
ing the features, the answering nod or 
smile, the shake of the head, or the sud- 
den burst of recognition; and during de- 
votional exercises, the fixed and reverent 
attention; or in conversation, the rapid 
and animated interchange of thought, and 
the keen encounter of wit that may be 
seen to be going on, though its purport 
be undiscovered; cannot doubt, that a 
medium is here employed, by which an 
easy and unobstructed passage is opened 
from mind to mind. 

In the German schools, which discard 
signs for instruction in language, and 
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even discourage their cultivation and 
their use as a means of communication, 
pantomimic exercises, having for their 
object the general development and 
awakening of the faculties, form, in the 
early part of the course,a regular branch 
of school instruction. The benefit is of 
course realized imperfectly, and at a dis- 
advantage, and with expense of time, 
while in the French and American 
schools, it is gained incidentally and 
constantly, and much more completely. 

The influence of language upon thought, 
has been a subject of much philosophical 
speculation ; its importance can hardly 
be overrated ; and in the present case it 
deserves careful attention. 

The vernacular language of deaf mutes, 
which is in reality used by them every- 
where, and generally more or less through 
life, cannot but have an important influ- 
ence on their mode of thinking. The et- 
fect willremain, even supposing it super- 
seded by another instrument of thought. 
Its use, together with their ignorance in 
early life of the ordinary means of com- 
munication, leads to the cultivation and 
tends to the continued ascendency of the 
faculties dependent on ocular perception; 
promotes quickness and accuracy of ob- 
servation, distinctness of conception, and 
strength of memory for particulars. These 
powers, cultivated as they should be in 
youth, lay the best foundation for the 
right use of the reasoning and reflective 
faculties, whose development in the natu- 
ral order is subsequent. Again, in the 
sign-language of the deaf mute, ideas are 
not distorted from their natural shape by 
being arrayed in an artificial garb. Words 
have not the opportunity to mislead-—them- 
selves to take the place of ideas, and cheat 
the mind with a semblance of thought, or 
to be a vehicle for vague and obscure no- 
tions. The medium of exchange which 
he uses in the commerce of mind, has not 
its original stamp of thought worn off by 
use, so that its value is uncertain; no! 
does it consist of a sometimes worililess 
representative in place of the genuine 
metal, 

The teacher who pursues such a cours¢ 
as to lead into exercise the reflective fa- 
culties, will, before even the merest rudi- 
ments of artificial language have been ac- 
quired, be often startled with proofs oi 
thought, which will convince him that the 
cultivated language of signs is quite ade- 
quate to the development of these powers 
An instructor was explaining to his 
class the limited extent of the atmo- 
sphere, when a young girl, not advanced 
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beyond a very imperfect knowledge of the 
simplest style of language, suddenly start- 
ed the inquiry, how angels could in that 
case fly to the earth; showing no little 
reflection thus to understand and apply, 
and perhaps to have observed for herself, 
the fact of the agency of air in flying. 
To satisfy the inquiry, the teacher had 
not merely to remind her of a truth fami- 
liar to her, that angels are spiritual be- 
ings, but also to explain that this spiritual 
nature might, by the power of God, ap- 

ear in a visible form. All this was 
readily apprehended; and further inquiries 
were put, as to the nature of such an 
assumed appearance, which showed a 
keen and rehecting mind, and might not 
be easy to answer even with the help of 
words. As signs will, at all events, be 
used to a great extent by deaf mutes, it 
seems important, as concerns their influ- 
ence upon thought, that they should ‘be 
improved and perfected to the fullest ex- 
tent. 

In giving instruction in language, the 
proper method of explaining the meaning 
of words and the laws of construction, by 
means of signs, leads directly to the exer- 
cise of generalization and analysis, and to 
the apprehension and the application of 
general principles, to the extent of the 
pupil’s capacity; and is far more favorable 
to mental cultivation, than an irregular or 
even a somewhat systematic manner of 
learning Janguage by use alone. The 
deaf mute is not floated along at ease, upon 
a stream of audible words, through the 
regions of thought, but has to trudge on 
foot ; and in following the track of words, 
such as they are to him, has to go through 
many turnings and windings, which make 
him well acquainted with the domain. 

Though the deaf mute rarely advances 
so far as not to associate some sign with 
nearly or ged every word he uses or 
reads, yet he may do this, without de- 
pending on the sign for the meaning of 
the word. It is highly desirable, indeed, 
that his thoughts should be associated as 
much as possible with words, and run in 
that channel by which books are accessi- 
ble, and communication opened with the 
world. 

Words articulated, consisting, for the 
deaf mute, only of charactersseen or felt, 
have none of the advantages which may 
belong to a language of sound, for gliding 
in eastly, and adhering firmly in memory, 
and intertwining itself with processes of 
thought, and forming a pliantand manage- 
able instrument for the mind. But writ- 
ten language presents some advantages 
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even over audible speech, for easy, rapid, 
and correct apprehension. ‘The visible 
form of words represented to the mind of 
the deaf mute, may be for him an available 
instrument of thought. 

For the purpose of intercourse with 
society at large, the attainments of the 
deaf mute in oral language are not only 
imperfect at first, but are often lost after 
leaving school. On this point Mr. Day 
was at great pains to examine for him- 
self, and gives the particulars at length, 
(pp. 199-205,) which fully sustain his 
conclusion, that the deaf mute, as he goes 
away from the institution, and mixes with 
the world, “ gradually speaks less, and 
attempts less frequently to understand 
what others say, becomes more and more 
discouraged, and after a few years, for 
want of sufficient practice and corrections, 
his artificial speaking becomes only the 
relic of his former acquisition.” He gives 
(pp. 205, 206,) the testimony of Germans 
of the highest character, including that of 
eminent teachers of deaf mutes, to the ex- 
ceeding imperfection and the trifling value 
of these attainments in most cases, and 
says, (p. 167,) «* While I have met some 
who maintained the contrary, the more 
common testimony given by professors, 
clergymen, and gentlemen in other pro- 
fessions is, ** We cannot understand 
them.” 

Reading on the lips is possible only 
within a short distance, generally from 
two to five feet, and with a front view, of 
course with a good Jight ; and the speak- 
ing must be slower and more distinct and 
open tosightthan usual. To understand 
conversation in a mixed company, or ad- 
dressed to a third person is for the most 
part out of the question. The unnatural 
articulation of deaf mutes is generally so 
painful, as to be not only an objection to 
it, but an actual bar to its use. 

The deaf mute taught on a different 
plan will find signs available to a greater 
or less extent with those with whom‘ he 
has constant intercourse ; while the man- 
ual alphabet can be easily acquired, and 
writing he can use with most persons in 
this country. 

As these different methods of instrue- 
tion offer advantages in a greater or less 
degree incompatible, it becomes difficult 
to decide precisely what combination of 
them will secure the greatest advantage 
on the whole. That it is not expedient 
to instruct the great majority of deaf mutes 
in articulation and reading on the lips, is 
beyond question; the advantage to be re- 
alized being slight, and the disadvantage 
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immense in the time consumed, and 
attention diverted from other things, by a 
mere mechanical exercise. The consid- 
erations we have presented, point to a 
judicious combination of the two other 
methods, as best for all the ends of in- 
struction. An improved system of natu- 
ral signs should be brought into full play, 
as more serviceable and consuming less 
time than one more imperfect. To this 
should be joined constant practice in the 
use of words. As fast as acquired, 
words should, to a great extent, super- 
sede signs for almost every purpose. 
This, with pains on the part of the teacher, 
may be accomplished ; as, notwithstand- 
ing the seductions offered by signs, the 

upil will feel a pride and a gratification 
in theability to use and understand words. 
Such is the general plan pursued in the 
French and American Institutions; the 
defects of the Germanand English schools 
being the want of an improved system and 
proper use of signs, and in all of the for- 
mer, the waste of much precious time in 
fruitless attempts to teach oral language. 
Other objections to the German method 
are, the greater number of teachers, and 
the greater length of time required in a 
course of education, and the necessity of 
beginning at too early an age to learn a 
mechanical employment for maintenance 
in after life, and too early as respects 
intellectual instruction. The contrast be- 
tween the German and American schools, 
in moral and religious training, is most 
striking, and the Tnllceney in the former 
is one which no other advantage can 
compensate. The conducting of devo- 
tional and religious exercises in the nat- 
ural language of the deaf mute—intro- 
duced by Mr. Gallaudet ; whose name, as 
the father of deaf-mute instruction in this 
country, should ever be held in grateful 
remembrance—has been followed by the 
most happy results. The results in re- 
spect to language and general attainments, 
with the xception of arithmetic, are 
altogether in our favor. 

The method of instruction by signs, 
has in this country, and a!so in France, 
become more practical and direct, and less 
metaphysical and circuitous, than as em- 
ployed by the Abbé Sicard. If our in- 
structors have perhaps still depended too 
much upon signs, and have not sufficient- 
ly insisted on putting words into frequent 
use on real occasions, and for explaining 
the unknown by the known, yet, in the 
consequent development of the sign-lan- 
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guage, a point has been gained which can 
never be lost. They have never doubted, 
that there were afew among their pupils, 
who might be instructed in oral language 
with benefit; in the institutions at 
Hartford and New York, the experiment 
is now making, to ascertain how much 
can be accomplished in this way, in con- 
nection with the ordinary course of in- 
struction, which even for these pupils 
should by no means be given up. The 
friends of the deaf mute have the evidence, 
not only that our system is on the whole 
the best, but that our instructors will spare 
no pains to give it every improvement of 
which it shall appear susceptible, and 
which the liberality of their patrons shall 
pat within their power. The course of 
instruction has, heretofore, been in general 
too much limited as to time. Printed 
books adapted for the use of deaf mutes 
under instruction, have been greatly 
wanted. The work of supplying this 
deficiency has been ably and successfully 
commenced by the President of the New 
York" Institution, and its completion will, 
we trust, not long remain to be desired. 

The union of schools for deaf mutes 
with those for the® blind, has been advo- 
cated by some in thiscountry. We learn 
from these Reports, that the experiment 
has been fully tried in Europe, and with 
results decidedly unfavorable to the plan. 

There are many points of interest in 
relation to this subject, and embraced in 
these documents, which we have been 
obliged to pass by. The reader who de- 
sires can easily obtain the pamphlets. 
The Twenty-Seventh Report of the New 
York Institution is also just issued, con- 
taining some excellent directions upon a 
matter of great importance,—the training 
of deaf-mute children at home, before 
their entrance into an institution. 

The friends of the deaf mute, and the 
public at large, are much indebted to the 
authors of these Reports and to those who 
commissioned them. The existence of 
institutions of benevolence like these, is 
justly esteemed one of the brightest fea- 
tures of our times. Let no efforts be spared 
to perfect and extend them. Though the 
sphere of the instructor of deaf-mutes is 
limited, the benefits conferred are, to the 
subjects of them, immeasurable and price- 
less. His work is arduous; so far as 
faithful and well-directed, his efforts 
should be encouraged by the interest and 
approbation of the public. 
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WE might as well look for the expres- 
sion of Greek Civilization in the athlete 
of her Olympic Games, as expect to find 
the type of modern civilization in a na- 
tion destitute of Art. However well fur- 
nished otherwise with the thews and 
sinews of commerciai and productive 
strength, it is yet weak in the higher at- 
tributes of Power. The best embodi- 
ments of purely physical force afford us 
only comparative pleasure—comparative 
with the other types of brute force with 
which we may be familiar, but not with 
those of a nobler and antagonistic energy 
—the Soul. The presence of this en- 
ergy is as much necessary to illuminate 
the brute, dark masses of muscular tis- 
sue—to quicken them with the light of a 
God’s life—as that of the sun is to shine 
through and reveal the green deeps and 
mysteries of the sea, or that of Art is to 
give form and everlasting front to na- 
tional development and character. Our 
country is the young Giant of the modern 
Olympiad, and we do yearn to see its 
large limbs informed with 


“ A light diviner than the common sun !” 


Too much of the rough work, the 
blood and dust of the arena, there has 
been to struggle with until of Jate years. 
But even through the clouded trouble 
there have been glimpses of a better 
dawn. Through and since its darkest pe- 
riod we have had something of Art and 
some sort of Artists. From that gray old 
Patriarch of Art, Benjamin West, down to 
the Allstons, Powers, &c., we have been 
progressively represented, though at in- 
tervals few and far between. It is more 
to be regretted than to be marveled at, 
that we have not accomplished more that 
is characteristic and distinctive in Art as 

et. The arms of our colossal strength 
ave been employed in mowing down 
forests, ripping up quarries, and piling 
cities amongst the hills. There has been 
little leisure for the employment of the 
chisel and the pencil, and quite as little 
pleasure and will for the admiration or 
patronage of the works of either. Now 
that we have leisure enough for the con- 
sciousness of power to have expanded 


itself into licentiousness of ambition, it is 


‘high time we should give some of it to a 


consideration of what has been accom- 
plished-in Art by us, and of those meang 
by which its glorious mission is to be 
most nobly defined for our times. How 
else are our times to be fitly commemo- 
rated—our generations signed, and centu- 
ries stamped—but by the band of enlight- 
ened Art? How are we to have an en- 
lightened Art, unless a knowledge of what 
it includes be made popular—the gen- 
eral mind be elevated to something like an 
appreciation of the sacredness of genius, 
of the necessity of public patronage to 
lift it into the unembarrassed air of free- 
dom from mercenary cares, that it may 
calmly and genially work out its own 
apotheosis? We can get no legislative 
action—no public patronage—without 
enlightening the body of the people upon 
these points. We must make them feel 
that our character and rank as a nation 
is at stake—that the measure of civiliza- 
tion is the patronage of Art. When 
they have understood this, whether they 
at first understand or not the unarticu- 
lated myths left eloquent upon the move- 
less lips of its dumb forms, yet will the 
soon be unconsciously elevated to —_ 
appreciation. It is in view of such re- 
sults that we are disposed to rd with 
soine cordiality the new enterprise of Mr. 
Lester. He himself has expressed some- 
thing like this purpose in his preface. 
He would have “ our Artists and their 
Works better known at home!” He 
means, of course, to have them more 
widely known ; for certainly he does not 
expect, in the mode and form he has 
adopted, to make them any better known 
where they were known at all. The 
series is professedly a popular one, and 
as such is certainly not to be ruled to 
the strictest letter of criticism. He says, 
in his preface : 


«1 have long believed that the insensi- 
bility of the nation to the claims of Art 
and Artists was more owing to a lack of 
information on these subjects, than to any, 
perhaps a// other causes ; and I have long 
desired to see this want supplied with some 
work, uniting beauty of execution and 
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cheapness of price, with authenticity of 
facts, to secure for it general circulation. 
Artists themselves will not do it, although 
well qualified for the task; perhaps they 
could not do it without suffering, however 
unjustly, unkind imputations. No one 
else seems inclined to make an attempt, 
and I have resolved to try it myself.” 


It was necessary that it should be 
done, and Mr. Lester was, alike with 
every other true lover of Art, called upon 
to meet this necessity. There seems to 
be a restless, energetic impulsion in his 
temper, which does not permit his paus- 
in ong to count costs upon the thresh- 
hold of any enterprise. The country 
will certainly be benefited by this, so 
far as it goes. So little has been 
known of our Artists, to the great body 
of the people, beyond the mere names of 
the most prominent of them and their 
works, that any information, however 
much popularized, is of importance, so 
that it be thrown into such forms as to 
render it widely available. This Mr. L. 
has accomplished. Five numbers of his 
series have appeared in beautiful style, 
accompanied with portraits of the Artists, 
some of which are admirable. The first 
is a sketch of the poet-painter, Allston. 
The portrait accompanying it is one of 

reat fidelity, and is highly creditable to 
the promising young artist who has the 
series in hand. As for Mr. Lester’s part 
of the work, it is done in his usual hur- 
ried, loose-shod manner, with occasional 
bursts of vehement expression, approach- 
ing to eloquence. Far the best portions 
of it, though, consist in the extracts from 
the artist’s own letters, &. We have 
somehow always felt that Allston would 
have made a greater poet than painter, 
though the two things are identical, ex- 
cept in the modes of their manifestations. 
Yet poet is the more universal name, and 
Alliston was a universal man. We can- 
not say that those specimens of his po- 
etry which have reached us,are at all re- 
markable as expressions of Poetical Art— 
for it would have been quite wonderful 
had this been so, since those years of ef- 
fort and practice necessary to the accom- 
plishment of Art in any department, 
were given by him singularly to that of 
the Painter alone—but we do say that 
there is a delicacy and graphic propriety 
united with the most remarkable vigor in 
such s of his prosE as we have 
seen, which gives us a sort of intuitive 
assurance that had his life been given 
professedly to Poetry, he would have 
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been more remarkable asa word Painter 
than as a Painter in colors. What could 
be more exquisite than the italicised 
passages in the extract which we give: 


On quitting College (in 1800) I re- 
turned to Charleston. * * * My picture 
manufactory still went on in Charleston 
till I embarked for London. Up to this 
time my favorite subjects, with an oc. 
casional comic intermission, were banditti. 
I well remember one of these, where | 
thought I had happily succeeded in cutting 
a throat! The subject of this precious 
performance was robbers fighting with 
each other for the spoils, over the body of 
a murdered traveler—and clever ruffians [ 
thought them. I did mot get rid of this 
banditti mania until I had been over a year 
in England. It seems that a fondness for 
subjects of violence is common with young 
Artists. One might suppose that the 
youthful mind would delight in scenes of 
an opposite character. Perhaps the rea- 
son of the contrary may be found in this: 
that the natural condition of youth being 
one of incessant excitement from the con- 
tinual influx of novelty—for all about us 
must at one time be new—it must needs 
have something fierce, terrible or unusual, 
to force it above its wonted tone. But the 
time must come to every man who lives 
beyond the middle age, ‘when there is 
nothing new under the sun.’ His novelties 
then are the rifacimenti of his former 
life. The gentler emotions are then as 
early friends who revisit him in dreams, 
and who, recalling the past, give a grace 
and beauty, nay, a rapture even to what in 
the hey-day of youth had seemed to him 
spiritless and flat. And how beautiful is 
this law of nature—perfuming as it were 
our very graves with the unheeded flowers 
of childhood. One of my favorite haunts 
when a child, in Carolina, was a forest 
spring, where I used to catch minnows, 
and I dare say with all the callousness of 
a fisherman. At this moment I can see 
that spring ; and the pleasant conjuror, 
memory, has brought again those little 
creatures before me; but how unlike to 
what they were! They seem to me like 
the spirits of the woods, which a flash 
Srom their little diamond eyes lights up 
afresh in all their gorgeous garniture of 
vases and flowers.” 


There is no attempt at comparative 
criticism on the part of Mr. L.; he has 
simply furnished a biographical and eulo- 
gistic introduction of the great artist to the 
popular mind. The second number is de- 
voted to Henry Inman. We regret that 
we cannot say as much for the portrait 
in this instance. The delicate and poeti- 
cal face of this fine Artist has been rudely 
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sensualized—whether from some error 
in the burin, or imperfection of the da- 
guerreotype, it matters not, so the mis- 
chief is done. The sketch of Inman is 
about as detailed and just as might be 
expected so soon after the death of a man 
so much beloved and admired. A happy 
versatility, but not a very great depth of 
genius, characterized this favorite artist. 

In the third number we have sketches 
of Benjamin West and Stewart. The por- 
trait of West is so particularly fine, that 
we present it to ourreaders. Apart from 
other considerations, this is a distinction 
of precedence to which this venerable 
Artist is certainly entitled. He was the 
first, in point of time, our country gave 
birth to, and unquestionably his pains- 
taking and laborious life was crowned 
with honors not discreditable to the in- 
fancy of Art among any people. 

The Life and Character of Benjamin 
West is a subject which can awaken but 
little true enthusiasm in men’s minds. 
“Some men achieve greatness—some 
have it thrust upon them.” With all 
West’s order and industry, and his long 
life of earnest endeavor, we still feel that 
he was a lucky man—that he was born 
at a fortunate period, when a small capi- 
tal of talent went a great way, because 
there was less competition than at a later 
day. We feel that, in some sense, “ great- 
ness was thrust upon him.” He was 
born of Quaker parents. Absurdity often 
passes for wit, and oddity is almost uni- 
versally interesting. There was some- 
thing novel—something exceedingly re- 
cherché—in the idea of a Quaker Artist. 
It was what the learned call a /usus na- 
ture, and the vulgar a white blackbird. 

His early efforts make our hearts thrill. 
We feel a joy at his success in the draw- 
ing of his baby sister, which has some- 
thing in it analogous to the feeling of the 
mother. Then we take deep interest in 
his Cherokee instructors, and their teach- 
ings in the mysteries of colors, and the 
art of archery. Then his picking the cat 
of her fur for brushes, and the trouble of 
the precise Quaker parents at the altered 
appearance of the cat, and their rebuking 
him for his quotations from its fur, «* more 
in affection than anger,” are all subjects 
of interest. And then, when better help 
came, and the merchant—Pennington— 
sent his young artist cousin a box of 
paints and pencils, with canvas prepared 
for the easel, and six engravings b 
Grevling, we sympathize deeply wi 
the child in his sleepless joy. And then 
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the anger of his schoolmaster, because 
he shut himself up to paint instead of 
going to school, and the kisses of his 
mother because of his success ‘in his se- 
clusion, are interesting features in the 
history of West. 

There seems to have been but one event 
in West’s life, which violated his Quaker 
faith or education. He became a soldier. 
The Friends had not included this pur- 
suit in their prophecy for the paragon 
they were persuaded West must become. 
His only exploit as a soldier appears to 
have been finding the bones of Sr Peter 
Halket’s father. The sober imagination 
ot West was so much excited by the 
scene, that he wished to embody it in a 
a but Lord Grosvenor, to whom 

e described it, discouraged him, and he 
had not that impetuous genius which 
carries its possessor, with the force of the 
avalanche or cataract, over all obstacles, 
and, easiest of all, over the bubbles of 
royalty. He returned from his little 
episode as a soldier, to receive the dyin 
blessing of his mother. His deep a 
absorbing love for her is truly affecting. 
His father’s house was no longer a pleas- 
ant home to him, without the charm of 
his mother’s watchful affection. He soon 
left for Philadelphia. Here he obtained 
much patronage. From Philadelphia he 
went to New York. Here he obtained 
help to go to Italy. With a present of 
fifty guineas from Kelly, and letters to 
leading men in his pocket, he departed 
for Rome. There he was considered a 
lion, or rather a sort of savage; and it can 
hardly be determined at this day whether 
the people of Rome wished most te ex- 
hibit the young savage, or the master- 

ieces of Art which their City contained. 

hey paid him, however, great attention. 
An exhausting ambition seems to have 
been awakened in his mind, and he soon 
fell ill of a fever. After a lingering ill- 
ness of eleven months, he was cured. 

Those who befriend genius, (says Cun- 
ningham in his life of West,) when it is 
struggling for distinction, befriend the 
world, and their names should be held in 
remembrance. There is good sense and 
right feeling in the reply of Mahomet to 
the insinuation of the fair Ayesha, that 
his first wife, Cadijah, was old and un- 
lovely, and that he had now a better in 
her place. “ No, by Allah! there never 
was a better. She believed in me when 
men despised me. She relieved ho wants 


when I was poor and persecuted by the 
world.” 
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The names of Smith, Hamilton, Kelly, 
Allen, Jackson, Rutherford and Lord 
Grantham, must be dear to all the admir- 
ers of West. They aided him in the 
infancy of his fame and fortune. They 
watched over him with the vigilance of 
true friendsaip. 

In 1763, West went to London. We 
will not say that, in an evil hour, he be- 
came the protégé of royalty. No! It 
was well. It was in keeping, for West 
was not above being pinned to the skirts 
of a royal robe, till what he considered a 
very hard fortune cut him loose. West’s 
life was regular. Nothing was allowed 
to break the uniformity, not to say mo- 
notony, of his methodical existence. He 
was never guilty of any of those oddi- 
ties or absurdities which men of genius 
take it upon them to enact generally in 
youth, and often in age. As his wife 
said, ‘‘ He was a good man—he never 
had a vice.” 

From 1769 to 1801, West received 
orders from the King in person. The 
King’s sickness, at this last date, sus- 
pended all West’s work, and threw a dark 
cloud over his life and prospects. How- 
ever, from the time of His Majesty’s re- 
covery till his final superannuation, 
West was again the subject of royal 
patronage. 

West’s life was long and laborious, 
and his productions were very numerous. 
Cunningham says of him: “ He wanted 
fire and imagination, to be the restorer of 
that grand style which bewildered Barry, 
and was talked of by Reynolds. Most 
of his works—cold, formal, bloodless and 
passionless—may remind the spectator of 
the sublime vision of the valley of dry 
bones, when the flesh and skin had come 
upon the skeletons, before the breath of 
God had informed them with life and 
feeling. ‘Though such is the general im- 

ression which the works of West make, 
it cannot be denied that many are dis- 
tinguished et excellence. In Death 
on the Pale Horse, and more particularly 
in the sketch of that picture, he has more 
than approached the masters and princes 
of the calling. * * * West was in- 
jured by early success. He obtained his 
fame too easily. It was not purchased 
by long study and many trials, and he 
rashly imagined himself capable of any- 
thing. But the coldness of his imagina- 
tion nipped the blossoms of history. It 
is the province of Art to elevate the sub- 
ject in the spirit of its nature, and brood- 
ing over the whole with the feeling of a 


poet, awaken the scene into vivid life 
and heroic beauty; but such mastery 
rarely waited upon the ambition of this 
amiable and upright man.” 

Fair, honest criticism, in which there 
is keen analysis and a just award of 
raise and blame, is not often met with 
in the market. The material for a genu. 
ine Critic is quite as rare and precious as 
the material fora genuine Poet. It is 
much better for genius to stand alone 
than to be bolstered in a clique, paying 
for praise by glorifying others, whether 
they always tatieve it or not. This 
tendency of our age to act in masses, 
societies, cliques, &c., is proof of its ex- 
ceeding poverty. The man of genius 
stands alone, and stands out from his 
time. He does not ask endorsement. 
He is sui generis, and “ sets the fashion” 
for a long line of lesser men. The com- 
monest observer cannot but see that 
Benjamin West was not such a man 
His life and character forcibly remind 
one of what Cunningham so justly 
says of his pictures : 1 


** They are well-conceived and prettily 
drawn, but want soul and substance, and 
seem the shadows of what is noble and 
lovely. Thereisnodeception. They are 
flat, and the eye seems to see through both 
color and canvas.” 


That West was a man of industry and 
talent, all will readily concede. He was 
a most amiable man, too. (We remem- 
ber a wicked wag who said amiability 
is a very stupid virtue.) 

His biographer says, “« The war which 
broke out between Britain and her colo- 
nies was a sore trial to the feelings of 
West. His early friends and present 
patrons were involved in a bloody con- 
troversy. He was not, according to his 
own account, silent. He was too much 
in the palace and alone with his majes- 
tye to avoid some allusion to the strife. 

he King inquired anxiously respecting 
the resources of his foes and the talents 
of their chiefs, and the Artist gave, or 
imagined he gave, more correct informa- 
tion concerning the American leaders and 
their objects, than could be acquired 
through official channels. West had 
long been away from his native land. 
His literary talents were not of an order 
to allure correspondents, and with few 
if any of the influential insurgents can 
it be supposed that he was at all ac- 
quainted. But not few were the delu- 
sions under which this amiable man 
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lived. How he contrived both to keep 
his place in the King’s opinion, and the 
respect of the spirits who stirred in the 
American Revolution, he has not told us; 
but it is not difficult to guess. He was 
of a nature cold and unimpassioned. His 
religion taught him peace. His situation 
whispered prudence, and the Artist dis- 
missed civil broils from his mind, and 
addressed himself to more profitable con- 
templations. He saw his reward in for- 
tune and perhaps in fame for those days 
of toil and nights of study in which he 
painted and pored over history, sacred 
and profane, and he closed his eyes on 
all else save elaborate outlines and the 
effect of light and shade.” 

March 24th, 1792, West took his 
place as President of the Royal Academy, 
and “delivered his inaugural address 
to an audience who much applauded a 
composition which could have cost him 
little thought, since it dwelt but on two 
topies, the excellence of British art and 
the gracious benevolence of his Majes- 
ty.” “He had no unstudied felicities of 
phrase, little vigor of thought or happi- 
ness of illustration. He was cold, sen- 
sible and instructive, and the student 
who may learn from his pictures the way 
to manage a difficult subject, and from 
his life the art of employing his time, 
can hardly be expected to re-read his dis- 
courses.” 

When we say that West was not a 
Genius, we do not say—the cruel damna- 
tion of Byron’s savage line, “ Europe's 
worst dauber and poor England’s best,” 
tothe contrary notwithstanding—that he 
was not something better, more useful and 
happy, if less brilliant and imposing. He 
was a good man. “His kindness to 
young Artists was great. His liberality 
seriously impaired his income. He never 
seemed weary of giving advice—intru- 
sion never disturbed his temper, nor 
could the tediousness of the dull ever 
render him impatient or peevish. What- 
ever he knew in Art he readily imparted. 
He was always happy to think that art 
was advancing, and no mean jealousy of 
other men’s good fortune ever invaded 
his repose. His vanity was amusing and 
amiable, and his belief, prominent in 
every page of the narrative which he 
dictated to his friend, Mr. Galt, that 
nes and prophecy had predestined 
him to play a great part before mankind, 
and be an example to all posterity, did no 
one any harm and himself some good.” 
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** A thing of Beauty is a joy forever,” 


and a true Artist is emphatically “a 
thing of Beauty.” To inquire into the 
history of such, to trace the circum- 
stances that have contributed to create 
them, is a work of deep interest and 
profit. However much the strong of 
heart may control and modify the condi- 
tions in which they are placed, still we 
cannot but see that the infant, created 
after a law of which it takes no cogni- 
zance, is received into conditions that 
mould its organization, if not its being, 
and which have much influence in de- 
termining its destiny, for this world at 
least. Itis said that the true man, the 
beautiful man, will do this or that: so 
he may, and will. But what makes him 
a true man? Whence comes his power? 
Was he born an abortion, nurtured amid 
damning circumstai ces, or was the page 
of his being unrolled farther and fairer, 
by a law which is unseen by him and 
others? Does he make and improve 
conditions, because he was born a con- 
dition maker—because he so wills? 
Still, is not the will bound by a law, and 
can we change only by a will which is 
subject to a higher law? But J would 
write no paper upon free wil] and ne- 
cessity. I leave them to those who are 
under a necessity, or have a free will, to 
attend to them. We have a word more 
to say of this fashion of self-laudation, 
for it amounts to this in the end, which 
is becoming so common. We would 
say, seriously, to any writer who is dis- 
posed to parade the greatness, and hide 
the littleness, of our men of talent or 
genius—* Do thyself no harm ;” for a 
more suicidal course cannot be pursued 
than that of giving or selling one’s self 
to puffing the powerful of the present or 
the past. In reading Mr. Lester’s books 
we are reminded of the Frenchman who 
exaggerated many thousands in his esti- 
mate of those who were sacrificed in the 
Revolution. When he was corrected, 
he answered earnestly, “ One cannot 
do too much for one’s country.” It 
is well said by Mr. Lester, that “‘ Praise 
cannot make Artists.” This is true ina 
very wide sense. It is a very conve- 
nient way of “ growing” present fame 
to praise everybody ; for the majority in 
the world wili not tolerate truthful utter- 
ance. We must draw a check on the 
Bank of Heaven, payable when we are 
immortal, if we want to be paid for tell- 
ing the truth. 
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Men curse those who scream re- 
proaches in their ears, whether these re- 
proaches be uttered in words, or by a 
— differing from its received ethics. 

he world utters its maledictions, (its 
sick sayings,) till it begins to perceive 
its need, and then commences a worship 
little more healthful than its first state. 
Men forget that some of the faults they 
alleged against the Prophet are really 
his—spots on the sun, it may be, bnt 
really spots. They make a god of the 
recent demon, and men always make 
gods bunglingly. 

The man of genius no more acts by 
permission, than his heart pulsates by 
enactment. He does not ask of his fel- 
lows leave to live. He lives—it may be 
in a garret, or some other very comfort- 
less place. He feels the divine fire 
within him glowing and burning with a 
heavenly intensity, and, so sure as God 
is omnipotent, he will conquer or die, 
and dying conquer. 

The fourth number continues the series. 
We have in it the heads of Trumbull 
and De Veaux—both of them execut- 
ed with spirit. The Biography of Trum- 
bull is an undiscriminating eulogy— 
though we can make larger allowances 
for such a tone in this case than in any 
of the others mentioned. Nobody is in 
danger of mistaking the rank of Trumbull 
as an Artist, nor are his claims to our 
affectionate partiality as the hero, and 
friend of Washington, in danger of being 
forgotten. The sketch of the gifted, gal- 
lant and unfortunate young genius of 
South Carolina, De Veaux, is the most 
pleasing and spirited of the series. 

Veaux was a piquant writer as well 
asa good Painter. Poor fellow! how 
it saddens one to think that so much life 
and truth and daring hope as is displayed 
in all he left bebind, should have been 
dashed and eternally obscured by a stu- 

id and ferocious decree of the Court of 
me. Under the suspicion that he was 
some wild, fanatic republican, he was, 
while on a journey as an Artist, from 
Parma to Florence, forbidden to pass 
through the Pope’s dominions, and thus 
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compelled to deviate from his course, and 
pass one of the worst ranges of the 
Appenines, during which time he was 
exposed to terrible storms of hail, snow 
and rain. Four days of such exposure 
was enough to have killed a man ac- 
customed to exposure, much more one 
with the delicate habits of an artist and 
scholar. Suffice, that it did kill De 
Veaux! and one of the best sentences in 
tone, purport and language, that we have 
seen from the somewhat eccentric pen of 
Mr. Lester, is the concluding paragraph 
of his sketch of De Veaux : 


** Over the resting-place of this gifted 
and early lost painter, Americans will 
stand and weep. 

** Nor can I forbear to say, that if De 
Veaux had been a citizen of any other great 
nation, the Court of Rome would long ago 
have been summoned before a tribunal 
which even Infallibility itself must respect, 
to tell why it was that a young Artist from 
a distant country must be treated like an 
Italian bandit, when he is on his way to 
the shrines of art.” 


On the whole, we are very glad that 
this series has appeared. The sketches 
do not go quite as deeply into their gene- 
ral subjects, as discriminating accounts of 
Artists and their works, nor into the great 
theme of Art in general, as we could 
wish, and as they ought to have done, 
notwithstanding their necessary brevity. 
There is little characterization or criti- 
cism. The author, perhaps, writes too 
little himself, gathering his materials 
somewhat too readily from the first 
sources at hand. Thus, in the fifth No., 
Rembrant Peale is permitted to write his 
own life ; and though it is certainly done 
with becoming modesty on his part, yet 
the fact that it has been published in this 
form hardly exonerates Mr. L. from the 
general charge of inconsiderate haste in 
what he undertook. Still, we are confi- 
dent the series will be of definite service 
in making many people in the country 
as it were personally acquainted with our 
Artists, and will render the great cause 
of Art—the high world of ideal beauty— 
more familiar to the national mind. 
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A CHAPTER ABOUT CHURCHES, 


Tue new Trinity Church, in New York 
city, is now externally completed, and 
the graceful yet solid spire attracts the 
eye of all who come or go. Like St. 
Paul’s, in London, it overlooks the most 
crowded business parts of the city, stand- 
ing at the intersection of two of its great- 
est thoroughfares; and it will be long 
before the daily patroller of Broadway 
will look with indifference on its delicate 
fretted work and elaborate finish, or the 
plodding man of business, as he hurries 
wp Wall street, fail to bestow a silent 
glance of admiration on the majestic pile. 

Its situation has been objected to as 
being too far from the residences of citi- 
zens, and too much exposed to the noise 
and confusion of Broadway. But it is 
accessible to the great world for whom 
it was chiefly intended, the throngs of 
strangers who will probably form the 
majority of attendants at the daily pray- 
ers and chants. And, to our mind, there 
seems to be a fitness in rearing at least 
one temple to the Deity in the public 
mart—one, too, corresponding in size ane 
magnificence to the costly shrines of 
mammon which there abound; as if to 
show that wealth has not employed the 
architect and sculptor solely upon that 
which ministers to sordid gain. A church 
edifice here should bear some proportion 
to the commercial importance of the sec- 
tion where it stands. 

It must be remembered that Trinity, 
St. Paul's, St. George’s, the North Dutch 
and the time-honored but unsightly “ old 
Brick,” are almost the only churches 
worthy of note for that quarter of the 
American metropolis, which it formerly 
required twenty to supply. The numer- 
ous elegant and costly erections on upper 
Broadway, University Place and Fifth 
Avenue, tell where the congregations 
have gone. But, as they represent the 
“up town,” so Trinity belongs to what 
is, par eminence, “‘ the city ;” and if the 
noise of the passing throngs are heard 
within the massive walls, it will be but 
as a gentle murmur, the “ breathing of 
the city,” of which the clock, like that 
of the London Cathedral, shall beat the 
pulsations. Of course, it cannot be said 
that Trinity is free from faults. The 
spire has been, by some, thought not to 
be of a height proportional to the size of 
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the tower; while the same architect has 
gone to the other extreme on the church in 
University Place and Tenth street, where 
he has made a beautiful spire, but de- 
stroyed its effect by giving it too small a 
tower to restupon. The building should 
have been placed further back from the 
street, to give full effect to its front; but 
the proposed extension of Pine street 
through its grounds would add greatly 
to its appearance, as it would then occupy 
a square by itself. And, whatever criti- 
cisms may be made, still, take it all in all, 
it is the best specimen of Gothic archi- 
tecture which we have in this country, 
and will probably retain that preémi- 
nence until the wealthy corporation which 
erected it shall see fit to rear a rival. 

The question has been often asked, by 
those who have never been abroad, how 
this church compares with those of Eu- 
rope. There are probably few, if any, 
modern edifices which are superior, if we 
except such great national works as the 
Madelaine at Paris, and St. Paul’s in 
London—which, however, do not well 
compare, being neither of them Gothic. 
There are no such influences now at 
work to move men’s zeal as operated in 
the middle ages. The same importance 
is no longer attached to the mere house 
of assembly, the same dimensions are 
not required by modern congregations. 
Manufactures, the arts, and the various 
schemes of improvement, have created 
new channels for money and public spi- 
rit, and new church edifices are made to 
conform to the useful rather than the 
ornamental ; and, though many of them 
are elegant, tasteful, and admirably adapt- 
ed to their purposes, they bear no com- 
parison to the venerable and majestic 
structures of York, Canterbury, Stras- 
burg, Antwerp, or Rouen. In contem- 
plating these, we are carried back toa 
period when the splendor of the shrine, 
the costliness of the decorations, and the 
pe and ceremonial, were everything. 

hen princes, and nobles, and rich devo- 
tees lavished freely their thousands u 
splendid — where masses might 
be said for their souls, and monuments 
commemorate their rank and name. 
Many sins were atoned for by the erec- 
tion of achurch. Monasteries and con- 
vents throughout the land encouraged 
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this mode of purchasing salvation; wher- 
ever there was one of these who felt 
their gold to be more potent than their 
faith, churches arose around in numbers 
and size greatly disproportionate to the 

pulation which worshiped in them. 
The cloisters of a monastery still remain 
adjoining Westminster Abbey, and most 
of the cathedrals in England. With 
respect to the size of these edifices, most 
persons will form a more correct idea by 
comparison than by feet and inches. In 
England, but a very small portion is de- 
voted to Divine service. The choir 
which is used for this purpose, and is 
frequently as large as an ordinary church 
or chapel, is separated from the rest of 
the floor by an oaken screen, and on 
each side are three or more rows of 
oaken stalls, or large arm-chairs, with 
high straight backs, fantastically carved, 
furnishing seats for perhaps two or three 
hundred persons. Here, every day in 
the week, five or six canons and minor 
canons, with a choir of ten or twelve 
boys, chant the whole of the service, 
before perhaps a dozen persons ; except 
on Sundays, when they have a larger 
audience. In most of the cathedrals I 
have mentioned, the choir occupies not 
more than one-fifth of the building. 
The rest of the floor is, in England, taken 
up with monuments to the illustrious 
dead. One sees here a hundred things, 
the purposes of which it is difficult to 
divine, and which excite only curiosity 
as the relics of a bygone age. But in 
Catholic countries all parts of the vast 
edifice are brought into use. There, the 
choir, which is not screened off, but 
simply elevated a few feet above the 
floor, is only occupied by the numerous 
priesthood, while the remainder is fot 
the poopie, who stand, kneel, or use 
small chairs hired from persons in at- 
tendance. There, al! the niches are filled 
with statues of saints. The church is 
surrounded by small chapels, thus num- 
bering twenty or thirty altars. Between 
all the chapels are confessionals. When 
the service is going on at the grand high 
altar, every gaze is bent in that direction, 
the voices of all the priests are heard in 
unison, from the choir, to the accompa- 
niment of the organ. In hanging galle- 
ries, entered by private staircases from 
neighboring convents, nuns and monks 
are seen counting their beads ; ceremony 
does its utmost, and a scene is presented 
calculated to awe and impress the most 
careless observer. At other times, masses 
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are being said at a dozen different altars, 
the confessionals are filled, and devotees 
are kneeling before some precious relic 
preserved in marble, silver or gold. As 
before remarked, the effect of all this is 
wanting in England, where most of the 
building is regarded as we would any 
other piece of antiquity or monument of 
the Romish Supremacy. How well they 
have all been used by those who built 
them, is evidenced by the fact that where, 
as in St. Mary’s at Warwick, the con- 
fessionals are of stone, the steps leading 
thereto are worn almost to the thinness 
of paper, by a constant treading of the 
feet of devotees. At the last-named 
church there is a small opening in stone 
about a foot thick, through which the 
confession was whispered, neither priest 
nor penitent seeing each other; and this 
is, on one side, worn to quite a cavity by 
the pressure of the confessor’s head, as 
he inclined his ear to catch the sounds. 
The towers vary greatly in their relative 
positions in different countries. In Italy 
they are generally separate from the 
church, as at the cathedral at Florence, 
and the leaning towers at Pisa and Bo- 
logna. At Strasburg and Rouen there 
are two towers in front, and a spire in 
the centre ; though, at the former, one of 
the towers is much higher than the other, 
and at the latter, they are very differ- 
ently shaped, uniformity in this respect 
being by no means regarded as essential 
to good looks. Where there is but one 
tower in front, it is frequently on one 
corner and not in the centre. The spire 
at Strasburg is four hundred and sev- 
enty-four feet high. That at Rouen, 
which has been but recently erected, is 
of cast iron, four hundred and thirty-six 
feet high; St. Michael’s, at Coventry, 
two hundred and ninety ; that of Trinity 
Church, in New York, two hundred and 
sixty-four; Bunker Hill Monument two 
hundred and twenty. 

When we look at the ornamental work 
on Gothic edifices, the varied and elabo- 
rate carving and tracery-work is abso- 
lutely bewildering. The Duomo at Mi- 
lan, which presents thé most imposing 
exterior of any in Europe, has more than 
one hundred and fifty towers or pinna- 
cles, each of which is composed, as it 
were, of a series of oblong white marble 
cages, one above another and dimiaish- 
ing in size. Through the marble slats oi 
each of these are to be seen one or more 
imprisoned statues, and on the top of 
each tower is one of gigantic size and 
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beautiful execution. In niches all over 
the building, and forming the capitals of 
the heavy columns which support the in- 
terior, are other statues, numbering more 
than two thousand, all of white marble ; 
among them many of Napoleon, the Em- 

ror of Austria, and others. In front of 
the cathedrals at Strasburg and Rouen, 
which are constructed of a darker stone, 
are numerous statues, (or what once were 
such, for Time has crumbled many of 
them,) some of those on the former being 
equestrians, over all of which a mantle, 
as it were, of stone-lace appears to have 
been thrown. Cooper compares that at 
Rouen to the ivory Chinese work-boxes 
which were formerly so often imported. 
The pointed arches forming the doors 
sometimes reéede twenty feet, and the 
semicircular recesses on the sides, formed 
by the four or five columnar projections, 
are filled with statues which are of full- 
length size at the joints, and diminish to 
cherubims with clasped hands at the top. 

Most of the Gothic cathedrals in Italy 
have an additional building immediately 
in front called the baptistery. These are 
generally of a circular or octagonal form, 
and in the centre there is a large basin, 
as if for immersions, surrounded by 
smaller ones, for infant baptisms. In the 
modern Roman church the latter only are 
used, though the larger ones have occa- 
sioned much discussion as to the usages 
of the early church. In many instances 
the baptistery is more elaborately finished 
than the cathedral itself, and the exterior 
cornices present the strangest jumble of 
saints, angels, and unknown monsters, 
giving the tout ensemble a wild, and not 
unpleasing effect. But here, where mar- 
bles are so abundant, the most beautiful 
combinations are formed in the shape of 
Mosaic work. At Sienna, there is a 
medallion picture over the entrance to the 
cathedral, and the whole pavement is in 
this way made to represent Scripture 
scenes. 

The stained glass windows are a fea- 
ture peculiar to Gothic edifices, being in- 
tended by way of relief to the sombre 
aspect of that kind of architecture. The 
quantity of glass and devices adopted, 
vary, of course, in different churches ; 
but there is a certain proportion which 
generally prevails, regulated by the size 
and number of the windows, and the 
color of the stone forming the interior. 
For instance, where the windows are nu- 
merous, it is comparatively seldom that 
any but the great end windows are com- 
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pletely filled with it, the smaller side 
ones only exhibiting a few aan panes, 
and perhaps a border. Much artistical 
skill is exhibited in so combining the 
colors as to blend them in a soft mellow 
light, without detracting from the solem- 
nity of the building. Where but a small 
space, such as the point of a window, is 
to be ‘ornamented in this way, a very 
simple and beautiful figure may be form- 
ed by differently colored or delicately fig- 
ured pen: but on a large surface it 
would be difficult so to arrange them as 
not to give a chequered, showy, or at 
least trifling appearance. The figures 
should be proportionably large, and have 
some signification befitting the purposes 
of the edifice; consequently whole 
scenes from Scripture are represented, 
figures of saints, mementos mori, coats 
of arms, and other heraldic symbols. A 
single window is oftentimes a perfect 
study, and no words can describe the ex- 
quisite finish of the pictures and the 
never-fading brilliancy of the tints. 

In Trinity Church a fair proportion, 
in this respect, has been observed. In 
the new Grace Church, on Broadway, 
there is more stained glass, in proportion 
to size, than in any cathedral in Europe. 
The numerous windows are almost en- 
tirely made up of it, every pane present- 
ing some small device, such as crosses, 
mitres, vines, &c.; or being arranged in 
the shape of fantastic images, like the 
figures upon calico. The eye is merely 
arrested by their brilliancy, and confused 
a the multiplicity of the figures, none 
of them being sufficiently large or devo- 
tional in their design to fix the attention 
or inspire feelings of awe; and there 
being no contrast between this glass of 
colors and the perfectly white wall, the 
whole building presents a showy, rather 
than an elegant or religious aspect. As 
we write, we learn that an attempt is be- 
ing made to remedy this, by inserting in 
each window a ground-work of dark 
glass; but we doubt if this will remedy 
the difficulty. As a writer in one of the 
public prints has remarked, the building 
appears to have been made for the glass, 
rather than the glass for the building. 

Another species of interior ornament 
which commands attention, is the profu- 
sion of carving in wood which the choir 
of almost every Gothic church presents 
to a greater or less degree. At Anwerp 
and Brussels it is seen to great perfection. 
In the church of St. Gudule, at the latter 
place, the pulpit is a principal object of 
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attraction, being supported by the tree of 
knowledge, on either side of which are 
the figures of Adam and Eve. The ser- 

nt is coiled around the trunk, and Eve 
is reaching her hand to take the fruit, 
while every possible nook and space in 
and around the tree is occupied by some 
of the mute inhabitants of Paradise, con- 
spicuous among which is a monkey, 
whose comical grin gives a ludicrous ef- 
fect to the whole. On the old choir of 
York Cathedral, it is said there was a 
representation of a blacksmith shoeing a 
goose. The artists seem in some in- 
stances to have tasked their minds to com- 
prehend every object of nature or of fic- 
tion, however fantastic. The seats in 
the stalls are all made with hinges, so as 
to raise them when their occupants are 
standing, and when thus raised, on the 
bottom of each is discovered a different 
and delicate piece of carving, 

But what most astonishes an Ameri- 
can, when looking at these buildings, is 
the beautiful and substantial masonry by 
which all the parts are knit together. 
Crypts and cloisters everywhere abound, 
in which are to be seen every description 
of arch, from the delicate Gothic groin to 
the majestic vaulting. In King’s College 
Chapel, at Cambridge, which is nearly as 
large as Trinity, and in Henry theSeventh’s 
Chapel, at Westminster Abbey, the ceil- 
ing is constructed entirely of blocks of 
stone, covered with embossed carving, 
most exquisitely fitted to each other ; the 
whole entirely unsupported by columns, 
and yet presenting from below scarcely 
any perceptible arch. In Trinity, New 
York, the ceiling is an imitation of stone. 
One word with regard to the monuments 
which meet the eye in every direction, as 
we wander eae ge these ancient piles. 
The most general form of those com- 
memorating persons of distinction, is that 
of an oblong block, upon which reposes 
a recumbent statue of the deceased, as 
large as life, representing him in the cos- 
tume he wore when alive—as a bishop 
in his mitre and flowing robes, or a knight 
in his coat of mail—but occasionally in a 
simple robe or winding-sheet; in all 
cases presenting, as you approach, the 
appearance of a corpse laid out for the 
grave. Frequently the husband and wife 
are thus ys per iy side by side. Oc- 
casionally old coffins come to light, as at 
Chester, where is shown one of stone, in 
which the body of Hugh Lupus was 
found, wrapped in an ox hide, more than 
a hundred years ago. In many instances, 
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as on the tomb of Henry VII., in the Ab- 
bey and in Beauchamp Chapel, at War- 
wick, the figures are of brass, clothed in 
plate and chain armor. At Milan, the 
visitor is conducted down a flight of 
stairs, beneath the pavement, into the 
Chapel of St. Carlo Borromeo, a room 
some ten feet square, encased on every 
side with silver, on which the principal 
events in the life of the saint are repre- 
sented in basso-relievo, An altar richly 
decorated with gold and precious stones, 
glitters in the reflection of the torches, 
and from the back, by turning a crank, is 
raised to view a sarcophagus of rock- 
crystal, within which are to be seen the 
withered and ghastly remains of St. Carlo 
himself, so embalmed for the veneration 
of the devout. Who has not heard of 
the church at Cologne, where the walls 
on all sides, from floor to ceiling, are 
lined with human bones? But we are 
trenching upon the subject of relics, ra- 
ther than of architecture. 

In the remarks heretofore made, illus- 
trations have been drawn chiefly from 
more celebrated fanes; but they by no 
means include all such features of size 
and beauty that are tobe found. In Eng- 
land, to say nothing of the Continent, 
many a town of now inconsiderable im- 
portance, possesses, in its parish church, 
an edifice which, but for the changes ef- 
fected by the winds and rains of centu- 
ries, would far surpass anything in the 
United States. There is one of these 

laces, from the spires of which that of 

rinity would seem to have been bor- 
rowed, and the memory of which lingers 
with a peculiarly pleasant impress upon 
our mind, 


Fain would we revisit it again in fancy; 
and with those two companions with 
whom but two years ago we looked with 
feelings of awe and admiration on scenes 
of antiquity—scenes rendered doubly in- 
teresting to us by the freshness and nov- 
elty of early travel. One of them, alas, is 


gone! Even there his step was feeble, 
and his body worn by disease. He had 
devoted the best part of a life of nearly 
threescore years to the laborious exer- 
cise of a profession in which all his 
thoughts and energies were absorbed, and 
had now taken a respite from the task of 
healing others, to seek in foreign lands 
his own restoration. And how won- 
drously did he revive, for the time being, 
under the influence of spirit-stirring asso- 
ciations! Youth seemed to have returned 
again, bringing back the long-forgotten 
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lore of history and romance which other 
avocations and cares had driven from his 
mind. How did he join with us in ex- 

ressions of kindred enthusiasm as, by a 
ong summer’s twilight, we strolled 
around on the walls of Chester, and from 
the tower on which King Charles had 
stood to see his troops defeated, beheld, 
on one side, bright green fields, with 
peaceful flocks, and trees and flowers, 
and, on the other, the moss-grown tow- 
ers of that ancient church, and the tiled 
roofs around ; or, from the castle’s para- 
pet, watched the salmon fishers on the 
Dee, at the point where the bridge of one 
symmetrical arch seems to have leaped 
over the stream, as if with a felicitous 
thought of its own to complete the beau- 
ty of the scefte ! 

From Chester we went to Birming- 
ham, the bustle and business-like aspect 
of which place ill consorted with the as- 
sociations we had carried from Chester. 
So we socn found ourselves seated in the 
cars with tickets ‘to Coventry.” “To 
Coventry!” Many a ludicrous recol- 
lection did these words call up into the 
mind. In the ordinary idea connected 
with them, they have anything but a 

leasant signification, visits thereto never 
ing made except upon compulsion, 
It was here that Henry IV. held his 
“ parliamentum indoctorum,” so called 
because no lawyers were allowed to at- 
tend it; in consequence of which, says 
sir Edward Coke, “there was never a 
good law made thereat,” and a “ Coven- 
try legislator” became a by-word, inso- 
much that any politician who was so 
unfortunate as to bring himself into pub- 
lic derision, was told to go to Coventry, 
where he would find his fellows. Here, 
too, in the reign of the same monarch, was 
held the “ parliamentum diabolicum,” a ti- 
tle given by the Yorkists for the attainders 
it passed upon Richard Duke of York, the 
Earl of March (afterwards Edward IV.) 
and the Earls of Salisbury and War- 
wick. Or who has not heard in his 
school-boy days the legend of the Lady 
Godiva, who relieved the inhabitants 
from their tax by riding through the 
town in a state of nudity, and the pen- 
alty which “ peeping Tom” had to pay 
for his curiosity? Coventry has been 
called the « Chamber of princes,” from 
the many marks of royal favor it re- 
ceived from a long succession of mon- 
archs, 
. .Many a scene in the life of Margaret 
of Anjou was here enacted, so that it 
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came to be styled her “sacred harbor.” 
Here have been splendid tournaments, 
solemn processions and warlike gather- 
ings of the princely retinue. Richard 
III. went through to Bosworth field, 
and Henry VII. was received here in 
triumph after the contest. «Queen Bess,” 
too, often honored its town-hall by her 
presence. It was from Coventry the play- 
ers came to salute her on her entry into 
the neighboring castle of Kenilworth ; 
and in Coventry the most jealous and 
haughty of masculine Queens confined 
her unfortunate rival, Mary of Scotland, 
as she went on her way from one prison 
to another. Here, too, flourished in for- 
mer times a famous priory and monas- 
tery, wherein divers priors, monks and 
nuns did good service to the cause of re- 
ligion. The town took sides with the Par- 
liament against King Charles, and, con- 
sequently, when his son succeeded to 
the throne, he caused its walls to be bat- 
tered down. But it were needless to 
weary the reader with an account of all 
that has rendered Coventry memorable, as 
detailed in the guide to that city which 
each in turn glanced over, during that 
half-hour’s rapid ride, until thet all spires 
for which it is now chiefly noted came 
into full view. Aboveall St. Michael’s ; 
near it and under its shadow, Trinity ; 
and there St. John’s—the dwellings of 
the city clustered, as it were, about their 
feet, in close compact. An omnibus car- 
ried us to the principal inn in the place; 
and immediately after we sallied forth to 
see St. Michael’s. As at Chester, every- 
thing looked as if no change had taken 
place within some centuries. The narrow 
streets, paved with huge round stones, 
without sidewalks, the quaint lath and 
plaster houses, for aught there was of 
modern work about them, might have been 
the identical ones over and by which the 
Lady Godiva rode, at that legendary dis- 
tance of time. And what have we here? 
Peeping Tom himself! There he is, or 
rather his painted bust, in the window 
of a house on the site of the one from 
which he took the fatal look. There he 
is, to serve as a warning against the in- 
dulgence of impertinent curiosity !! Ev- 
ery year this bust is taken down and, 
after being carried in procession around 
the city, is freshly painted—so says our 
book. A short turn brings us to the 
square, on opposite sides of which, sur- 
rounded by burial-grounds, and by the 
remains of an ancient bishop’s palace, 
stand St. Michael’s and Trinity. Look 
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up! what an unmeasured grandeur ! 

How eloquent in beauty! But we have 
ood description in an old volume 

called “‘ The Beauties of England :” 

«<The most ancient part of the present 
fine structure is the steeple, which was 
begua in 1373 and finished in 1395. An 
elevation more delicate in symmetry, 
more chastely ornamented, or more strik- 
ing in general character, was perhaps 
never designed by the great school of 
builders, who ranged without restraint 
of will over all the beauties which ge- 
nius could combine for the purpose of 
effect or display. It commences in a 
square tower, no portion of which re- 
mains blank ; though not any superfluity 
of ornament is introduced. The win- 
dows are well-proportioned, and the but- 
tresses eminently light. In various 
niches are introduced figures of saints, 
and each division is enriched with a bold 
but not redundant spread of embroidery- 
work and embossed carving. This tower 
is 136 feet 3 inches in height, and on it 
stands an octagonal prism 32 feet 6 
inches high, which is supported by 
springing arches of graceful and easy 
character. The octagon is surmounted 
by a battlement, from which proceeds a 
spire 130 feet 9 inches in height, and 
adorned with fluting, and embossed pi- 
laster-wise. The walls of the spire are 
17 inches thick at the bottom, and so 
finely tapered as to recline but 44 degrees 
from the perpendicular. The beauties 
of the steeple are so evident to the com- 
mon eye, that they need no aphorism of 
the scientific to impress them on the at- 
tention, but it may be observed that, ac- 
cording to the local tradition, Sir Chris- 
topher Wren pronounced the structure a 
masterpiece of the art of building.” 

In the Trinity church opposite, the oc- 
tagonal prism is wanting, and the spire 
rests directly upon the tower, (as in 
Trinity, New York, which remarkably 
Bins £% it) the effect of which is to de- 
tract greatly from its appearance, in con- 
trast with St. Michael’s; although, in any 
other connection, it would have a very 
imposing effect, being 237 feet high. 
The same may be said of St. John’s. 
But time has left neither of these edifices 
unchanged, and the brown stone has 
peeled off to the depth of two or three 
inches all over the surface, while contin- 
ued rains have made tesselated furrows 
in many parts; some of the saints have 
fallen from their niches, and the faces of 
others are “ sans nose, sans eyes,” and 
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every other distinctive feature. Still the 
spire remains; and, to our eyes, unac- 
customed to an antiquity of more than a 
few score years, the rust of so many cen- 
turies adds to their grandeur, as their vast 
gtay needles pierce into the sky, proud- 
ly amidst the decay around. An aged 
matron who came, at our knock, from a 
little low house in the neighborhood, 
went before, with her keys in hand, re- 
gretting at one moment that her husband 
was not there to go with us, and, the 
next, pointing to the changes which had 
taken place on the exterior during her 
forty years’ sojourn in Coventry, and Ja- 
menting that St. Michael’s vestry were 
not as well able as that of Trinity to re- 
pair and re-face. We walked into the 
church, and paused for a few mo- 
ments to look around. There was a 
deep solemnity about the silent and de- 
serted building, shaded by the lofty 
pointed arches, and dark rafters of carved 
oak, while the mellow light of the set- 
ting sun, entering through the stained 
glass windows, ae pr with prismatic 
— the long lines of clustered columns, 
which supported the arches on either 
side, and, here and there, brought to 
view, npon some monumental slab, 
skulls and cross bones, and almost faded 
epitaphs. 

We subsequently stood within the 
Coliseum by moonlight, and under the 
proud dome of St. Peter's; and yet I 
doubt whether in these, or any other 
scenes, we experienced the same keen 
sensations of pleasure, which led us, 
during our journey to London, to exam- 
ine with such particularity every object 
which presented itself to view. In the 
former we expected much; but these 
old churches were almost unheralded 
amongst the many objects of attraction 
in the neighborhood. 

St. Michael’s is about three hundred 
feet long:; nearly double the length of 
Trinity in New York. In the half story 
wings are low galleries and, in or under 
them, numerous small chantrys or 
chapels, the names of which, and the 
period of their foundation, were detailed 
to us with great volubility by the sex- 
ton’s wife. In many instances the in- 
scription on the monument of the found- 
er contained a clause from his will, 
granting a bequest for a priest to say 
mass in the chapel. In Byeford’s chant- 
Ty provision was made ‘for the main- 
tenance of six poor men and their wives, 
once freeholders, now reduced by mis- 
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fortune ;” and, in, another, direction was 

iven for the annual expenditure of a 
certain sum to be distributed in loaves of 
bread at Christmas time. 

From St. Michael’s we crossed over 
to Trinity. This church had been much 
better cared for than the one we had just 
leit, and they were about refacing it 
with stone in some parts. “ The inte- 
rior,” says the author before quoted, * is 
marked by that studious cultivation of 
twilight gloom, so often found in the 
works of Gothic designers ; and modern 
beautifiers have not imparted any portion 
either of lightness or elegance by a free 
bestowal of paint and gold leat where 
opportunity would permit.* We might 
have remained here a long time in con- 
templating its many beauties, particu- 
larly the exquisite finish of the stained 
windows; but our anxiety to visit an- 
other principal object of attraction in 
Coventry, while it was yet light, pre- 
vented more than a hasty glance. One 
would suppose that these two large 
churches, in immediate contiguity, might 
have supplied the spiritual wants of the 
good monks who lived in that quarter ; 

ut it appears that, between the two, on 
an eminence a little back, formerly stood 


a cathedral which, in point of size and 
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splendor, must have far exceeded St. 
Michael’s. It was razed to the ground 
by Henry VIII, at the time of the sup- 
pression of the monasteries, notwith- 
standing the earnest entreaties of the 
inhabitants for its preservation—an act 
of Vandalism the reason of which it is not 
easy to perceive, since no other churches 
were destroyed. South of, and opposite 
St. Michael’s, a noble window, occupy- 
ing almost the whole front of a stone 
building, indicated St. Mary’s Hall. It 
is entered by a sort of porch with an 
arched roofing. On the keystone of the 
arch is a quaint representation of the 
Deity on his throne receiving St. Mary, 
who is sitting with her hands clasped mn 
the attitude of prayer. On a projecting 
stone, whence the inward arch springs, 
are two or three mouldering figures of 
the Virgin and angels, representing the 
annunciation, and the corresponding 
abutment is wrought with unmeaning 
grotesque animals. 

St Mary’s Hall has been the scene of 
many a festival and public ceremony, in 
which kings and nobles have partici- 
pated, and every part is rich in memen- 
toes of the past. On entering we seemed 
to have been transported into another 
world, the world of knight-errantry, of 





* A specimen of this is to be seen in the 


Presbyterian Church on University Place, 


New York, to the tower of which we have before referred.. Trinity, Grace Church, 
and the Church of the Ascension, exhibit the lighter and less sombre style. All four of 
these have one feature, in common, with most European Cathedrals. We allude to the 
half story wings, and the rows of clustered columns which support the roof of the main 
building, on pointed arches, There is this difference, however, that, in the three last, 
the light comes in directly at the large upper windows, whereas, in the first, it passes 
previously through trap-doors in the roof, that being extended from the main building, 
so as to entirely cover the wings, which are much higher in proportion than in the 
others. Consequently, there is a dim “ religious,” or artistical light, such as we see in 
the studios of painters, agreeable to the eye, and amply sufficient in very clear weather, 
but at ether times entirely too dim for convenience—in consequence of the church being 
hedged in on two sides by private buildings. An improvement might be made in this 
respect, as well asin the general appearance of the interior, by placing the organ in the 
gallery over the pulpit, thus filling up what now looks like waste room, and admitting 
the light from the great front window. There is no particular reason, we imagine, why 
the choir as well as the clergyman should not be placed in front of the congregation. 
In this church the oaken rafters are left exposed to view, while in the others the ceilings 
are stuccoed in imitation of stone work, in groined divisions. Either style is very beauti- 
ful ; the first, however, is the most simple and the most enduring. It may be questioned 
whether the pure Gothic, however beautiful to the eye, is best suited to pewed 
churches, it being almost impossible to arrange the heavy columns so as not to inter- 
cept the view from the side aisles. A medium, or chapel style, avoiding the half- 
stories, is preferable ; such as is to be seen inthe Dutch Church on Washington Square, 
where all the beauty of the Gothic is, to some extent, preserved, without its inconveni- 
ences, by means of dormant windows on the roof. In the Presbyterian Church on Fifth 
Avenue, the half-stories are avoided, but the interior is completed in a style so plain as 
to be out of keeping with the elaborate Gothic finish of the exterior, and better suited 
to churches in the more simple, or pointed bow architecture, like the church of the 
Messiah, on Broadway. In this last church, by the way, the painting in perspective 
rer the pulpit, being Gothic, is singularly inconsistent with the general style of the 
uilding. 
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romance, superstition and pomp! The 
room is sixty-three feet long by thirty in 
breadth, modest dimensions when com- 
pared with the edifices we had just left, 
or with the halls of modern times. And 
yet within these walls is preserved 
something pertaining to almost every 
age, and so numerous that a mere cata- 
logue would fill quite a book. 

n the nine divisions of a splendid 
semicircular window are painted, in col- 
ors brilliant as iight itself, figures and 
armorial bearings of Kings Arthur and 
Alfred, William the Conqueror, the Em- 
peror Constantine, King Ethelred, Rich- 
ard I., Edward III., the fourth, fifth and 
sixth Henries, and the Earls of Chester. 
The ceiling is carved oak, beautifully 
panneled with figures of angels playing 
on musical instruments. At one end is 
a musical gallery, now filled with suits 
of armor, some of which belonged to 
Edward the Black Prince, and which 
looked at first glance as if they still en- 
cased their former owners, and were 
about to make some movement towards 
us. Above them are full length por- 
traits of Elizabeth, Charles I., William 
and Mary, and others—many of them 
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taken from life. Alt around the hall, 
under the cornices, in Gothic compart. 
ments, are coats of arms of every shape 
and color, and under them, in similar 
settings, portraits of Earls, Countesses, 
Mayors, Bishops and Priors, each clothed 
Here, too, are 
divers long inscriptions relating to the 
history, 
“ Since time that first this ancient towne 
Earl Leoffric feoffed free 
At Godiva’s suite and merite strange, or 
els it would not bee.” 
And then that piece of tapestry, thirty 
feet by ,ten, which hangs beneath the 
ot: On one side are seen Queen 
argaret and her ladies at worship in 
St. Michael’s, on the other King Henry 
VI. and his court, with patron saints 
above, angels and what not. There, too, 
is an ancient chair of state, in which 
many of royal blood have been seated. 
Adjoining is a little room, which served 
as a prison to the Queen of Scotland, 
and in it hangs her picture. And ina 
corner upon a charger, taking the fa- 
mous ride, is her whose story has been 
told with simple beauty by a modern poet. 
We cannot resist quoting the description: 


The woman of a thousand summers back, 
Godiva, wife to that grim Earl, who ruled 

In Coventry: for when he laid a tax 

Upon his town, and all the mothers brought 
Their children clamoring, “ If we pay, we starve ;” 
She sought her lord, and found him, where he strode 
About the hall, among his dogs, alone, 

His beard a foot before him, and his hair 

A yard behind. She told him of their tears, 
And prayed him, “If they pay this tax, they starve.” 
Whereat he stared, replying, half-amazed, 

““ You would not let your little finger ache 

For such as these ?”—* But I would die,” said she, 
He laughed, and swore by Peter and by Paul : 

Then filliped at the diamond in her ear, 

*O,ay, ay, ay, you talk !’—* Alas!" she said, 
**But prove me what it is I would not do.” 

And from a heart as rough as Esau’s hand, 

He answered, * Ride you naked through the town, 
And I repeal it;” and nodding, as in scorn, 

He parted, with great strides among his dogs. 


** So left alone, the 


assions of her mind, 


As winds from all the compass shift and blow, 
Made war upon each other for an hour, 


Till pity won. 


She sent a herald forth, 


And bad him cry, with sound of trumpet, all 

The hard condition ; but that she would loose 

The people ; therefore, as they loved her well, 
From then till noon no foot should pace the street. 
No eye look down, she pasging ; but that all 
Should une within, door shut, and window barr’d. 


Then fled s 


e to her inmost bower, and there 


Unclasp’d the wedded eagles of her belt, 


The grim Earl's gift ; but ever at a breath 
She linger’d, looking like a summer moon 
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Half-dipt in cloud : anon she shook her head, 
And shower’d the rippled ringlets to her knee ; 
Unclad herself in haste ; adown the stair 

Stole on; and, like a creeping sunbeam, slid 
From pillar unto pillar, until she reach’d 

The gateway ; there she found her palfrey trapt 
In purple blazon’d with armorial gold. 

Then she rode forth, clothed on with chastity ; 
The deep air listened round her as she rode, 
And all the low wind hardly breathed for fear. 
The little wide-mouthed heads upon the spout 
Had cunning eyes to see: the barking cur 

Made her cheek flame: her palfrey’s footfall shot 
Light horrors through her pulses: the blind walls 
Were full of chinks and holes; and overhead 
Fantastic gables, crowding, stared; but she 

Not less through all bore up, till last she saw 
The white-flowered elder-thicket from the field 
Gleam through the gothic archways in the wall. 

* Then she rode back, clothed on with chastity ; 
And one low churl, compact of thankless earth, 
The fatal byword of all years to come, 

Boring a little auger-hole in fear, 

Peeped—but his eyes, before they had their will, 
Were shriveled into darkness in his head, 

And dropt before him. So the Powers, who wait 
On noble deeds, canceled a sense misused ; 

And she, that knew not, passed; and all at once, 
With twelve great shocks of sound, the shameless noon 
Was clashed and hammered from a hundred towers, 
One after one ; but even then she gained 

Her bower ; whence re-issuing, robed and crowned, 
To meet her lord, she took the tax away, 


And built herself an everlasting name. 


We did not examine all the objects 
upon this first visit, for the shades of 
evening warned us that it was time to 
return. 

After having taken tea, I repaired to 
the coflee-room, where two men were 
seated together discussing a pot of ale. 
One of them had just come from Strat- 
ford-upon-Avon, and they were discours- 
ing upon the falling off of trade in that 
town, It seemed odd to hear such talk ; 
as if there could be any but one absorb- 
ing subject in connection with the birth- 
place of Shakspeare. 

« Yes,” said the man, “the trade of 
Stratford bears no comparison to what 
it was a few years ago, before the rail- 
roads were built. Houses that formerly 
rented for fifty pounds a-year, do not 
now bring one-half that sum.” 

I ventured to ask what rent the house 
of Shakspeare commanded. 

“ That’s the best property in the place. 
Every other house like it, of which there 
were formerly many, has been pulled 
down to make room for better buil ings 
but the old lady who occupies ‘ Old 
Shake’ manages to pay a better interest 


to the owner for that old butcher’s shop 
than is given for the best of the new 
buildings; and, if she didn’t, they daren’t 
to pull it down, for it draws no small 
number of strangers, which is some ben- 
efit to the town. Some people havea 
singular curiosity about such things.” 
me people! Can there be any whom 

such things would not interest ? thought 
I. The question was answered at Strat- 
ford itself, some time afterwards; for 
when I asked the “ old Jady” if the peo- 
ple were very proud of their former 
townsman, she replied, “Oh, yes! but 
then ye know they say a poet, as well 
as a prophet, is not without honor save 
in his own contree, and it is some little 
true here, for there be monna living 
within a stone’s throw of this house wha 
never was in it, and there be very monna 
who never read one of his plays.” 

«Who keeps the inn at Stratford 
now ?” asked the other man, who was a 
fat, good-natured soul. 

«“«The Red Horse” *The daughter 
of her as used to keep it.” 

« They used to keep good wine at that 
house. There’s afair tap here. Waiter! 
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tell hostess to send us a pint of that 
sherry got yesterday. You'll join us, sir.” 

Then followed a long dissertation on 
the state of the wine-trade and the quan- 
tity of adulterations afloat—winding up 
with a eulogium on the merits of pure 
sherry over other productions of the 
grape, which, coming from the fat man, 
strongly brought to mind what was said 
by John Falstaff, 


‘A good sherris-sack hath a twofold 

virtue in’t,” &c. 
And by an easy stretch of the imagina- 
tion, | could almost see that valiant knight 
as he halted bis ragamuffin troops, in 
sight of the town, and gave order to his 
factotum, “ Bardolph, get thee before to 
Coveni:\: fill me a bottle of sack; our 
soldiers shall march through. Bid my 
Lieutenant, Reto, meet me at the town’s 
end.” 

Quoting these words I remarked that 
it would seem a good judge of wine in 
former times had Jaid in his stock at 
Coventry. 

“Oh, yes! true enough; I never 
thought of that. Ha, ha, ha! I used 
to read Shakspeare when | was a young 
man, and I remember to have seen that 
play once, and now you mention it | 
recall that scene. Falstaff! ha, ha, ha! 
And after he had sent off-er-what-ye- 
-call’em to get his sack, he turned round 
to look at his company, and got so 
ashamed of the scarecrows that he 
changed his mind, and said he, < [’ll not 
march through Coventry with them— 
that’s flat; ha, ha,ha! And it may 
be true; it’s possible that some such 
scene did happen, because, you know, 
King Henry LV. did come by here to the 
battle of Shrewsbury, and his son, the 
prince, had just such a pack of fellows 
at his heels as Shakspeare described. 
It may be'true—but let’s see if Coventry 
sherry is as good as was Coventry sack. 
Your health, gentlemen !” 

And as the fat man said this, a glass 
of modern sack disappeared with as much 
rapidity, and seemed to do his capacious 
person as much good, as it had done 
with the individual of whom he had been 
speaking. And the two, finding I was a 
stranger, one among ‘‘ some people,” and 
fond of ‘* such things,” entered into the 
subject of antiquities with much earn- 
estness; and proceeded to describe ob- 
jects enough in that neighborhood to 
have occupied me for weeks in the in- 
spection. Here was an old tower that 
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had formerly supported a spire equal to 
any of the others, but was of late years 
used as a tool-house; there was to be 
seen the ruin of an old cloister: at one 
place was an old abbey; at another a 
famous tilting-ground. Some of the city 
gates were sul remaining, &c. They 
gave a different origin for the saying, 
** Sent to Coventry,” than the one I have 
started, viz., that, in consequence of the 
excesses in which the soldiery had in- 
dulged, the people, fearing the effect on 
their wives and daughters, refused to the 
troops stationed in that vicinity the priv- 
ileges of the town ; and consequently, in 
the army, to be sent to Coventry was 
equivalent to being confined in the mess- 
room. : 

“But [I imagine the young women of 
Coventry, now-a-days, wouldn't stand 
such treatment of their best beaux,” said 
one. I thought as much, and did not 
believe the story. 

With such conversation as this we 
passed away the evening, and, when | 
came to retire, a confused medley of mail- 
clad knights and ladies fair—kings and 
nobles in velvet and gold—Falstaffs and 
fat men, drinking of sack and sherry— 
floated through my mind. Whether it be 
that the glass of sherry had ascended 
“me into the brain,” I know not; but | 
am sure that the opium-eater never, in 
the same time, saw a greater variety of 
visions than passed before me in the 
dreams of that night. The pictures in 
St. Mary’s hall stepped down from their 
frames, and the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries seemed to have come again. 
Godiva gathered a piece of tapestry 
around her, and, in a mixture of Saxon 
and Norman French, which an old monk 
interpreted in Latin, declared that it was 
a burning shame, that a people, for whose 
good she had suffered such a trial upon 
all her feelings of modesty and decorum, 
should now have so little regard for deli- 
cacy, as to expose, in a painting, to pub- 
lic gaze, those charms for looking upon 
which a poor tailor had formerly been 
punished so severely. Elizabeth, with 
head embedded in. long sharp-pointed 
ruffs, looked sternly towards the prisoner 
Mary, and asked ii I really ougnt she 
was so very beautiful; but just then the 
Earl of Leicester approached, and the 
frowns were changed to smiles, Knights 
and warriors trod heavily up and down, 
making the room resound with the clank 
of their armor, now chatting with a 
reverend father, and now exchanging a 
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compliment with some maid of honor. In 
one corner a number of jolly friars and 
monks were making merry over their 
cups, when the appearance of the eighth 
Henry among them caused a precipitate 
retreat. Now the scene changed to St. 
Michael’s; newly erected, and perfect 
in all its parts— radiant with the splendor 
of its altars and chapels, each of them 
glittering with hundreds of waxen tapers. 
Citizens and peasants were crowding into 
a portion of the church railed off from the 
rest. The bells chimed, and a gorgeous 
procession, preceded by bishops, priors 
and abbots, and followed by Henry 
VI., Queen Margaret, the young prince 
and all the court, came in. Rows of 
priestly vestments surrounded the high 
altar, a cloud of incense arose, the organ 
pealed, and a multitude of voices chanted 
a Te Deum. As the last notes died away 
the scene gradually dissolved, and I saw 
before me a wood, in which the fugitive 
queen started back at thesight of arobber 
with a drawn sword; and then, as if 
nerved with desperate resolution, held up 
her boy before him, and bid him protect his 
future king. Again I was in the streets 
of Coventry, and people of every grade 
were running in crowds towards one 
particular gate, and I heard one tell the 
other, that the Queen was to be that 
day entertained at Kenilworth, and there 
would be cakes and ale for all who chose 
tocome. And lastly, confounding times 
and persons, reality and fiction, 1 found 
myself in the inn with Jack Falstaff, who 
was calling for sack, and telling a large 
company how his rascally troops got 
peppered in the battle, and what feats of 
prowess he had performed. 

When [ awoke the sun was shining 
brightly in the window, and, looking 
out upon the antiquated street, I could 
scarcely realize that the scenes of the 
night were alladream. We spent the 
morning at Kenilworth and Warwick, 
two objects more impressing—the first in 
its ruin, and the second in its perfect 
preservation—than perhaps any similar 
piles in England. But as my purpose is 
merely to describe the scenes that may 
interest, in an ancient ecclesiastical 
town, I shall attempt no description of 
these castles, Beauchamp Chapel and 
the other splendid feudal relics which 
are here clustered together. Many a 
volume has been written concerning 
them, and such is their magnitude, bean- 
ty, and architectural finish, with the 
crowd of historic associations which 
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hang around them, that the visitor usu- 
ally leaves all other objects out of 
view when once his attention is fastened 
thereon. And such was, in some de- 
gree, the effect upon us; but when, on 
our return, we caught sight of the 
spires, all our prepossessions in favor o 
the old town returned. In our admiration 
for its spires we were not indeed pecu- 
liar; for they have a deserved celebrity. 
But the churches themselves are so much 
surpassed in point of size, and in splen- 
dor of monuments, by the Cathedrals of 
Lichfield or other neighbouring cities, 
as to scarcely merit notice in the eyes of 
an Englishman or rapid traveler; and 
yet we have but one duh in America 
which will bear a comparison with them. 
To us the whole town—churches, hall 
and all—seemed blended with the scenes 
we had just left behind, and, in all its 
former splendor of cathedrals, abbeys, 
religious ceremonies, festivals and fairs, 
with its towering walls, and many sieges 
and royal receptions, it appeared to 
be part and parcel of Kenilworth, to 
have shared in its glory and its fall,— 
That afternoon we again visited St. 
Mary’s and St. Michael’s. At the latter, 
the sexton’s daughter, a delicate blue- 
eyed girl acted as cicerone, and seemed 
to wonder what it could possibly be 
that brought us the second time to such 
an old place, when we had so many 
greater sights before us at London. 
There was much more light than when 
we h previously visited it; and the 
work of time upon the bare walls was 
much more visible. To me the dreams 
of the night were recalled, and it 
seemed as if several hundred years had 
sped away since that imaginary visit, 
and, as if the whole pavement had been 
taken up for the purpose of laying under 
it those whom 1 had seen throng into 
it to worship, so completely covered 
was it with monumental slabs. The 
hostess, a rather pretty young woman, 
seemed much gratified at the satisfaction 
we manifested with all we had seen, and 
remarked that travelers seldom stopped 
long enough to get more than a glance 
of Coventry, adding that we had seen 
more of the place than herself—she 
never having, during a residence of 
eight years, been in St. Mary’s 
Hall. I thought of what the man from 
Stratford said, and became satisfied that 
it was only ‘some people” who are cu- 
rious about “ such things.” 
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One pleasant morning there were children playing 
By a brook ; 

There was no care upon their young hearts weighing, 
No sad look : 

The forest, fields and flowers were green and gay, 
And it was May. 


And they were six, those children, sweetly mated 
Two and two; 

Three urchins, and three maidens, and they prated 
As such do :— 

They prattled, played, and helped the birds to sing 
The rosy Spring! 

Full simple and all artless was the story 
That each told ; 

But truth and innocence have still a glory, 
As of old; 

And rudest childhood may inspire a page 
For wisest age. 


O life! why are ~ | early joys forsaken ! 
y should time 
Lull innocence to slumber, and awaken 
Pride and crime! 
O years, O change, how swift ye bear away 
ife’s sinless May ! 
They were not whispering the shame of others ; 
Nor would flin 
The brand of enmity among earth’s brothers ; 
Nor the sting 
Of jealous rivalry did they endure— 
For they were pure ! 


They loved each other, and they loved the flowers, 
Streams and trees, 
The vine slow creeping o’er the latticed bowers— 
Buzzing bees, 
The mossy ane and the old stone wall— 
hey loved them all. 


The fragrant cluster of wild roses glowing 
In the dell ; 

Pink, woodbine, lilac, and sweet-briar blowing 
By the well, 

With holly-hock, like soldiery, around 
Guarding the ground. 


Oh, would that all the sordid might have listened 
Each sweet word ! 

The heart had softened, and the eye had glistened 
To have heard :— 

Such guileless love, such gentleness was there— 
Alas, so rare! 


Mar! o’er the distant woods the crow was swelling 
His wild “ caw ;” 

The happy brook went rippling on, and telling 
All it saw ; 

The odorous air, the sky, the sun’s warm ray — 
All made it May. 
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But there were two among the group that season— 
Epwarp Bett, 

And one, whose name | for a mournful reason, 
Shrink to tell ;— 

A boy and girl—the eldest that were there, 
And passing fair. 


They sat together where the trees o’ershaded, 
And they walked 

Along the margin of the stream, or waded, 
Sang and talked, 

And looked into each other’s eyes to say, 
Oh, sweet, sweet—May ! 


And they discoursed of all the rural pleasures 
Spring imparts ; 

Field, garden, grove—how full of truest treasures, 
For true hearts !— 

The sweet vicissitude—the toil—the rest— 
Supremely blest ! 


How painted he the picture of the morning 
From the dawn : 

The cock’s shrill trumpet earliest in warning ; 
The green lawn, 

The rising mist, the far receding night, 
The orient light ! 


The dewy glitter as the sun came peeping 
O’er the hill ; 

The lonely willow, where the loved were sleeping, 
Weeping still ; 

The skylark mounting with his matin lay 
To meet the day. 


The sleepy ——* to the meadow wending 
or the team— 
The barnyard choir their rueful concert blending 
With his dream ; 
The laden cows slow gathering before 
The dairy door. 


The creaking bars that John lets down for Sophy 
With her pails ;— 
The hasty kiss he seizes as a trophy 
O’er the rails : 
The patient oxen a and ready now 
o speed the plough. 


The grumbling mill-wheel indolently starting, 
And the corn 

In rustic wagons coming and departing : 
The far horn 

Calling to the repast some swain remote, 
With welcome note. 


The curling smoke the distant cot denoting 
*Mid the trees ; 

The low bright clouds along the azure floating ; 
The soft breeze, 

Where blooming orchards their sweet odors fling,— 
The Spring! the Spring! 

So penciled he, that youth, with raptured feeling, 
Yet serene— 

The guileless fountains of his heart revealing— 
That fair scene :— 
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And she, elate, delight in each blue eye, 
Made sweet reply. 


*T was hers to paint the dear domestic heaven 
That she knew: 

The tranquil joys, from early morn till even, 
Pure and true; 

The peace that seeks more oft the cottage gate 
Than courtly state. 


How eloquent to her each simple token 
Of the time— 

The day’s approach—the chains of slumber broken— 
The sweet chime 

Of songsters warbling from the budding spray— 
Hail, flowery May! 


The cool ablution at the dripping fountain 
By the bower 

(A crystal tfeasure newly from the mountain, 
Since the shower) ; 

The woodman’s lay soft echoing on the ear— 
Oh, sweet to hear ! 


Afar and faintly now that strain receding 
On the air ; 

Now heard—now hushed again, some breeze impeding, 
Yet seems there 

The lingering cadence haunting all the sky, 
Too pure to die! 


But yonder whistling teamster home returning 
Over the farm, 
Slow wheeling uP his load of brush for burning, 
r 


eaks the charm ; 
The crackling branches, and the axe’ sharp fall 
Out-echoing all! 


And now the blazing hearth, fair Jane preparing 
Her rich store ; 

The idle dog the clamorous poultry scaring 
From the duor ; 

And e’en the kettle, joining in the strain, 
Sings, Spring again ! 


So mused that gentle pair, the time beguiling, 
That bright day : 
Dreamed not the playful group, that hours so smiling 
‘ass away ! 
They prattled, played, oe | helped the birds to sing, 
The rosy Spring! 


One recent morn a poor old man was straying 
By a brook : 

Sore seemed the sorrow on his bent form weighing, 
Sad his look :— 

For him nor fields nor flowers were green, or gay, 
Though it was May. 


He gazed as dreaming of some brighter morning, 
Ere his wo ;— 

He missed the fairest flower that bank adorning, 
Long ago! 

Five turfy mounds were there-—there dead he fell! ~— 
Op Epwarp Be! 


QoQ 
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NAPOLEON AND HIS MARSHALS.* 


Tue Man again, of whom more has 
already been written, we believe, than of 
any other human being, and of whom 
more remains to be, that is, will be, writ- 
ten, We imagine, than has yet appeared. 
Itis not wonderful. Whatever opinion 
admirers or defamers may form of his 
moral character, his career, from the be- 
ginning to the close, was the most extra- 
ordinary, the most unexpected, the most 
thoroughly startling, whether considered 
in its parts or asa whole, that has ever 
passed before the eyes of the world. 

Alexander’s career was undoubtedly 
magnificent. It was a great enterprise, 
conducted with constant splendor and 
success, not only to the overthrow of 
ancient empires supported by immense 
wealth and powerful armies, but into 
distant countries, “barbaric born,” of 
which only vague reports had come to 
the ears of civilized nations. From the 
valley of the Nile to Babylon, Persia and 
the Indus, his course was one series of 
memorable triumphs; and to have al- 
ways conquered is sufficient to give any 
military chieftain an undying name. 
Besides his great conquests, moreover, 
he gave evidences of a mind at once re- 
gal and statesmanlike ; his views of gov- 
ernment were capacious, his plans for 
the building of cities and the establish- 
ment of empire and commerce far-reach- 
ing and noble. Had he lived, it is pro- 
bable that not one half of his reputation 
would have rested on his achievements 
in arms. 

Hannibal was the second great leader 
of antiquity, and was unquestionably a 
genius of the highest order. His native 
genius, indeed, was probably far supe- 
rior to that of Alexander. The conquer- 
or of Persia conducted his expeditions 
mainly against half-barbarous nations ; 
the indomitable Carthaginian was to 
wage war with a civilized people, and 
the most experienced military power in 
the world. Alexander, again, invaded 
large and open countries, from which, if 
repulsed, it would have been easy to draw 
his armies aside into neighboring ter- 


ritories possessing small means of re- 
sistance; but Hannibal led his swarthy 
legions to the summits of the Alps and 
hurled them down into the bosom of a 
narrow and crowded peninsula, where 
every second man was a warrior, and 
from which there was no drawing back 
except with victory. This achievement 
of scaling so vast a chain of mountains 
with an armed host was superior to all 
others of the kind, including Napoleon’s 
boasted passage, insomuch as it was the 
first, the original, leaving the rest to be 
in a measure but imitations. This terri- 
ble descent into Italy, with the victories 
and the reverses which followed—equal- 
ly mighty but equally honorable to his 
military fame, if we except his strange 
negligence in not marching direct upon 
Rome after the battle of Canne—all con- 
summated by a close of life magnani- 
mous as unfortunate, conspire to make 
his career among the most remarkable 
on record. 

Julius Cesar, as a character, was su- 
perior to both the former. There was no 
one point in his life quite so imposing 
or startling, as those which make up the 
thrilling history of Alexander and Han- 
nibal; but there was an accomplished 
greatness about him which neither of 
them possessed. He was of a race pro- 
lific in masterly talent, of an age adorn- 
ed with the highest attainments of the 
intellect. The resources of arms they had 
learned in centuries of warfare; the au- 
gust beauties of law were native with 
themselves; the splendors of arts and 
letters they had lavishly adopted. They 
had subdued the various provinces of 
Italy, destroyed Carthage, conquered 
Greece, overrun all the states and king- 
doms in the East, which Alexander over- 
ran before them, and were now invading 
the vast nations among the forests of 
Gaul and Germany. Of that race, and in 
such an age, Cesar was undoubtedly the 
greatest production. The proof of his 
greatness lay with him, as with all who 
are great, in his ability to do whatever he 
planned or aspired to. There is, in fact, 
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no other evidence that a man is great. 
For it is a very false idea that genius is 
always greatness. The latter, in its 
broadest comprehension, must include 
the former under some shape, but this does 
not of necessity fulfill the latter. It ar- 
gues necessarily the possession of some 
extraordinary quality or qualities; but 
these may exist in erratic minds, and 
their possessors often accomplish mem- 
orable things rather as matters of chance 
than as difficult efforts, marked out at a 
distance, yet broadly conceived, and 
overtaken and executed with the full- 
ness of sustained purpose. To have 
many large qualities, loftily balanced— 
and those not only of mind but of char- 
acter—to estimate himself neyer by what 
he has done, but by what he can do; 
to regard the objects in view, however 
vast, as no greater than many others, 
and as a part only of what is to be ac- 
complished; to recognize them as already 
effected because 0 1 upon, remaining 
unelated in the time of triumph because 
it was expected—in a word, to be al- 
ways master of himself to the measure 
of achievement, yet never show achieve- 
ment to be the measure of his capacity— 
this, in a man, and this alone, is the high- 
est greatness. 

It was to this order of men Cesar be- 
longed. This is not saying that he was 
able to do anything which could be done 
by any other man—for it is a part of the 
greatness of which we have pn rl that it 
sees Clearly what does, and what does not, 
lie in its capacity toaccomplish. Whatev- 
er Cesar undertook to do, Cesar did; and 
he showed ability to triumph on many 
fields which he scarcely entered. He was 
not unwise enough (like Cicero) to at- 
tempt the heights of poetry—for which 
he probably had no faculty; but he dis- 
played evidences of consummate power in 
such various spheres, that some have 
thought him to have been only a man of 
general talent rather than of genius, when 
in fact it was the rare exhibition of genius 
covering many fields at once. That he was 
a finished writer of prose, is amply testi- 
fied by his «‘ Commentaries,” where the 
native directness and simplicity of style, 
joined with a masterly ease and strength, 
have made them a model for all subse- 
me compositions of the kind. It is not 

ifficult, indeed, to conclude from them, 


that he would have been a master in any 
species of writing to which he might have 


turned his attention. In history, we im- 
agine, he would have been especially em- 
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inent, possessing much of Tacitus’ brevit 
and terseness, with much of Livy’s breadt 
of brush and vividness of coloring, while 
ina clear understanding of matters of gov- 
ernment, so necessary to the perfection of 
history, he would have been superior to 
both. Whether he might have placed 
his name with Cicero’s in philosophy, we 
cannot judge, though he had unquestion- 
ably far more sense and judgment—no 
small requisites for such works ; and it 
is conceded by all who have studied him 
and his times, that in oratory he would 
have equaled if not excelled the great 
Roman declaimer, had he pressed into 
that field with the skill and the vigor 
which he carried into his campaigns and 
battle-fields, and ambitious schemes of 
power. But, as with Napoleon, war and 
empire had more attractions for his strong 
energies, and it is there we see the chiei 
exhibitions of theman. Beyond question 
he was among the five or six first military 
characters of all nations. He planned his 
campaigns with a far-reaching foresight, 
and conducted them with infinitely more 
science than any general before him had 
exhibited. He fought seven times as 
many pitched battles as any leader of an- 
tiquity, and more than any modern com- 
mander except Napoleon; his eagles were 
never vanquished ; and the range of his 
conquests nearly doubled the extent of the 
Roman Empire. In civil matters, among 
the responsibilities and perils of govern- 
ment, there is evidence enough that he 
showed equal capacities. He was born 
both to conquer and to rule; and had he 
been suffered to bear the full weight of 
empire and acrown, it would have rested 
as easily and naturally upon him as his 
iron helmet. And then comes in the fit- 
ting manner of his death to make him “a 
mark for history!” Julius Cesar was 
among the greatest men whom Rome and 
the world have ever produced. 

In modern times the most striking ca- 
reer was that of Cromwell. Rising from 
low origin, in as stormy a period as ever 
upturned the elements of a strong-minded 
people from the bottom, his iron will, his 
energy, his stern military capacities, his 
amazing sense and sagacity in all civil 
affairs and extraordinary gift at piercing 
the characters and the motives of men, 
enabled him to ascend rapidly to the com- 
mand of the army, lead his nasal psalm- 
singing Roundheads to constant victory, 
overturn the throne, behead a King, 
seize the reins of revolution into his 
hands of steel, assume fearlessly the im- 
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mense responsibilities of government, and 
manage the interests of his country, both 
at home and abroad, with an easy skill 
and vigor to which there has been no par- 
allel, before or since, in any English ru- 
Jer. What was more remarkable than all 
—he died in his bed. Other characters, 
too, of modern ages—Marlborough, Tu- 
renne, Condé, Frederick of Prussia, the 
« Mad Swede,” Spinola, and the « Great 
Captain ” of Spain, ran a brilliant course, 
and exhibited eminent abilities—all of 
them in war, and one or two in matters 
of State. Nor is it possible in any such 
enumeration, to pa by him who carried 
us safely through the protracted, painful, 
and most desperate struggle of our Revo- 
lution, and afterwards through the more 
perilous period of civil weakness, discord 
and universal despondency. Though the 
armies brought into the contest were at 
no time very large, so that compared with 
the terrible battles fought in European 
wars, our separate engagements were of 
small account, yet the conduct of Wash- 
ington throughout, with such inadequate 
means, and forces so divided over a vast 
country, with the extraordinary energy 
and judgment displayed in many particu- 
lar situations of hazard and difficulty, de- 


clare him to have possessed military ca- 


pacities of the highest order. 
large was his wisdom! How great his 
virtues! The latter part of his life, asa 
statesman and ruler, was more glorious to 
him than even his fortitude and his bat- 
tles ;—his rejection of sovereignty more 
memorable than any other man’s success- 
ful usurpation. The moral greatness of 
Washington has never been surpassed. 
Has it ever had a parallel ? 

But what career among all these of which 
we have spoken was like Napoleon’s? 
Brilliant they were, impressive, and histo- 
ry can never forgetthem. Someof them 
produced effects of the most enduring na- 
ture upon the destinies of mankind. But we 
feel assured, that men will always turn 
away from them with astonishment—the 
more startling and profound as they are 
farther removed in time—to the sudden- 
ness and the power, with which a planet 
of a new order, rising from the bosom of 
revolution, blazed up the zenith—travers- 
ing the heavens for years, from point to 
point, with a rapid and burning course, 
whose direction no one could foretell— 
throwing off its own satellites into the 
storm, large as other suns—brightened 
and darkened with the most amazing al- 
ternations, yet firing everywhere the tem- 


Then how 
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st through which it went—and kind- 
ing at last the waste of ocean where it 
fell with a mighty light, which no soli- 
tary place among the seas ever knew 
before, and from which, for years again, 
the whole world was unable to with- 
draw its gaze. 

For ourselves, we have always felt 
that the true life of Napoleon remains to 
be written. His historians have been too 
much taken up with his genius and 
achievements in war, and have not 
enough considered his equally aston- 
ishing capacities for all departments 
of government. That a young man, 
scarce thirty years of age, of a mere 
military education, and spending all his 
life up to that time in military practice 
and the active operations of war, 
should suddenly, and unexpectedly to 
himself—for he never could have fore- 
seen it—take upon him the burden of 
an empire, and manage all its vast in- 
terests at home and abroad with such 
consummate ease and ability, as if «to the 
manner born”—restore its finance, regu- 
late its commerce, reform its laws, create 
a constitution, project and carry through 
internal improvements on the grandest 
scale, and establish the foreign relations 
of the country on a new and broader 
basis—that such a man should have done 
all this, besides conquering on a hundred 
battle-fields, is the most surprising ex- 
hibition, we think, yet to be found in 
history. For everything alike Napoleon 
seemed to have the eagle’s gaze. There 
can be no question that no monarch ever 
surpassed him in political sagacity. His 
eye was fixed at once upon every pait 
of Christendom and barbaric Asia. There 
were many keen-sighted diplomatists 
around him to give him counsel—but he 
saw farther than any of them—farther 
in fact than any diplomatist of Europe. 
He was rapidly outwitting or coercing 
them all; and had not England, for that 
very reason, violated her own treaty of 
Amiens, he would in a few years have 
consolidated his influence over al]. that 
north of Europe which she succeeded in 
banding against him, and would have 
made the French Empire the greatest 
since that of the Cesars. The history of 
the life and character of Napoleon is yet 
to be written. 

Mr. Headley is in very many respects 
—we think he might become in nearly 
all—fitted to be the writer of that history. 
He has a rapid, clear and vigorous style, 
much skill in delineating and dissecting 
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character, a quick philosophy to discern 
the causes that produced great results, 
and a power of description on occasions 
of « pith and moment,” in scenes of swift 
and thrilling action, that we do not re- 
member to have seen surpassed by any 
writer. He possesses the still greater 
requisite of wraps, mice, his sub- 
ject. He feels what Napoleon was, and 
what the men were whom he gathered 
around him. He feels, too, what was the 
nature of that period in which the great 
Corsican rose, conquered and reigned. 
He knows that if no ordinary times could 
produce such a man, no ordinary man 
was needed to rule such times; that if 
the struggles of freedom often end in des- 
potism, it may be the very magnitude of 
the social evils under which those strug- 
gles commenced that madea second despo- 
tism necessary. He is aware, in brief, that 
while all historians should know that no 
important events are without their ade- 
quate causes—usually inevitable if not 
lying in reason—individual or national 

rejudice, in the old world especially, has 
alsified one-half of the history ever 
written, by refusing to see any connec- 
tion between them, looking at mighty 
events in times of revolution entirely by 
themselves, as some monstrous birth— 
a kind of moral mushrooms, born, no 


one knows how, of night and unwhole- 
some dews. One might better be a fa- 


talist than such a historian. Mr. Head- 
ley is an American, and writes with what 
ought to be the true American spirit, sym- 
pathizing always with the masses, yet 
recognizing what so many republican 
writers zealously overlook, that intellect 
and attainments must bear the rule. And 
we cannot forbear remarking here, that 
American writers have a great mission to 
perform. It is to read the history of the 
old nations with other eyes than those 
which have hitherto read it for us and 
the world. Our vision, made keen by a 
new experience, gazing through a new 
light, informed by new modes of thought 
and feeling, cannot fail of seeing things 
in the past ages very differently from the 
way in which they have usually been 
seen. We know of no field on which 
writers of this country could gain so stri- 
king a reputation, as by re-writing the 
annals of Europe, more especially those 
of Feudal England. Rightly written, 
they would be a new revelation to the 
European mind. 

It is at least necessary that we should 
not take the word only of English histo- 
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rians respecting the character and conduct 
of their enemies. Yet this, to our dis- 
grace, is what we have usually done. 

peaking the same language, we natural! y 
see for the most part, and earliest in life, 
their representations of Continental affairs, 
so that nearly all our fixed impressions 
of European history are derived from the 
most prejudiced sources. It is quite time 
that a different state of things should ex- 
ist, and this is one of the chief causes of 
our gratification at the appearance of the 
present volume. There was danger, in- 
deed, that the author, in meeting the 
thoroughly prejudiced statements of the 
English, should too exclusively adopt the 
extremes of French partiality. But we 
do not think he can be accused of this. 
All Mr. Headley’s writings that we have 
seen, show him to be an impassioned 
man, but eminently disposed to justice— 
though it may be said, and with truth, 
that an impassioned writer will with dif- 
ficulty always be entirely just. We can, 
however, the more safely confide in his 
aceount of Napoleon, because, as he him- 
self frankly states, he had formed and 
published a very different opinion of the 
man; but on making wider and deeper 
researches, he was compelled to change 
it in Very many important points. What 
is yet more conclusive, the reader will 
find that in all the most “critical in- 
stances,” the disputed passages of Na- 
poleon’s life, he has fortified his defence 
only by the admissions of the English 
themselves. A most remarkable instance 
relates to the breaking of the treaty of 
Amiens. We will quote a few passages 
upon this point, as it is made one of the 
principal grounds of assailing Bonaparte 
for “unbounded ambition,” disdainful- 
ness of the peace of mankind. For, as 
Mr. Headley remarks, ‘the first great 
barrier in the way of rendering him jus- 
tice is the conviction, everywhere enter- 
tained, that he alone, or chiefly, is charge- 
able with those desolating wars that cov- 
ered the Continent with slain armies.” 
The first question is, how did those wars 
begin? How came Napoleon first to be 
involved in those tremendous struggles ? 

The original cause of hostility to 
France—deadly and enduring—was, as 
Mr. Headley states, the alarming rise of 
her republic in the midst of Feudal Eu- 
rope. 

*‘It is impossible for one who has not 
traveled amid the monarchies of Europe, 
and witnessed their nervous fear of repub- 
lican principles, and their fixed determi- 
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nation, at whatever sacrifice of justice, hu- 
man rights, and human life, to maintain 
their oppressive forms of government, to 
appreciate at all the position of France at 
the time of the revolution. The balance 
of political power had been their great 
object of anxiety, and all the watchful- 
ness directed against the encroachments of 
one state on another ; and no one can im- 
agine the utter consternation with which 
Europe saw a mighty republic suddenly 
rise in her midst. The balance of power 
was forgotten in the anxiety for self-pres- 
ervation. The sound of the falling throne 
of the Bourbons rolled like a sudden earth- 
quake under the iron and century-bound 
framework of despotism, till everything 
heaved and rocked on its ancient founda- 
tion.” 


This republic the monarchical govern- 
ments around determined to crush before 
her strength was consolidated. Austria 
and Prussia took up arms, avowing their 

urpose to aid the Bourbon whom France 
had repudiated. Then Holland, Spain, 
and England came into the alliance— 
forcing an independent people to arrange 
theirgovernment in a manner against their 
will. Who, then, is to b!ame for the ter- 
tible train of evils that followed, but the 
Allied Powers? ‘“ Bonaparte was yeta 
boy,” says Mr. Headley, “* when this in- 


famous war was strewing the banks of 


the Rhine with slain armies.” Finally, 
the “ poor, proud charity-boy of the mil- 
itary school at Brienne,” became a lean, 
pale-faced, slightly-formed young officer 
of artillery, with a quick, gray eye, and a 
calm forehead. He was employed, with 
many hundreds of like grade, in defending 
France, We have never been able to 
understand why he was selected for the 
most important of all the posts at that 
time—to head the armies of Italy. He 
had done nothing especial. He was 
twenty-seven years old, had trained some 
cannon successfully at Toulon, and put 
down a revolt of the sections at Paris. 
Barras, who procured his appointment, 
must have had some singular presenti- 
ment of his greatness. However, he was 
sent; and the mighty genius of the man 
was soon apparent. He found the forces 
in Italy less than forty thousand men, 
“badly provisioned, worse paid, ragged 
and murmuring ;” yet with this force, 
such was his energy and skill, and the 
confidence he inspired, he destroyed four 
“separate armies, each fully as large as 
his own, achieving one of the most re- 
markable campaigns on record. Those 
rmies were Austrian, and this fierce con- 
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flict, the foundation of Bonaparte’s fame, 
was against those who had assailed his 
country. The next year, by direction of 
his government, he subjugated Lombardy, 
and forced Austria to sign a treaty of 
peace. Thus many of the most terrific 
battles he ever fought—at Lodi, Arcola, 
Montenotte, Rivoli, Castiglione, which 
took place at that period,—were a part of 
a defensive war carried on under the or- 
ders of his government. 

Bonaparte returned to Paris, as the 
preserver of France. Weary of inaction 
and of the wretched Directory, he propos- 
ed the expedition into Egypt. By itself, 
this enterprise cannot be defended. It was 
aggressive and unjust; but what had the 
other powers of Europe to say to it, ex- 
cept that they wanted all the spoils of 
feeble nations to themselves. Russia, 
Austria and Prussia had dismembered and 
stripped poor Poland, and England was 
covering the plains of India with her 
swarthy dead in a series of conquests as 
iniquitous as any nation has ever perpe- 
trated. Cruel ambition of Napoleon and 
of France !—Undoubtedly, the violence 
of one nation does not justify the violence 
of another: but it were wise as well as 
modest for England to keep silence. 

Bonaparte absent, Austria thought it a 
good time for crippling her old enemy, 
and recovering a part of her immense 
losses. Without scruple, she broke her 
treaty, and recommenced direct hostili- 
ties. Napoleon was two thousand miles 
distant, under the shadow of the Pyra- 
mids. 

** Hearing that the Republic was every- 
where defeated, and Italy wrested from its 
grasp, he immediately set sail for France, 
and escaping the English fleet in a most 
miraculous manner, protected by “ his 
star,” reached France in October. By 
November he had overthrown the inef- 
ficient Directory, and been proclaimed 
First Consul with all the attributes, but 
none of the titles, of king. He immediately 
commenced negotiations with the allied 
Feraeare while at the same time he brought 

is vast energies to bear on the internal 
state of France. Credit was to be restored, 
money raised, the army supplied, war in 
Vendée suppressed, and a constitution 
given to France. By his superhuman ex- 
ertions and all-pervading genius, he ac- 
complished all this, and by next spring 
was ready to offer Europe peace or war.” 

It is unquestionable that he desired 
peace. ‘ He had acquired sufficient glo- 
ry,” says Mr. Headley, “as a military 
leader, and he now wished to resuscitate 
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France, and become great asa civil ruler.” 
He wrote two letters—one to the king of 
England, the other to the emperor of Ger- 
many—filled with the most frank and 
manly sentiments. Thus to England :— 
*« Must the war, Sire, which for the last 
eight years has devastated the four quar- 
ters of the world, be eternal? Are there 
no means of coming to an understanding ? 
How can two of the most enlightened na- 
tions of Europe, stronger already and 
more powerful than their safety or their 
independence requires, sacrifice to ideas 
of vain-glory the well-being of.commerce, 
internal prosperity, and the peace of fam- 
ilies? How is it they do not feel peace 
to be the first of necessities as the first of 
glories?” But the crooked-gouled diplo- 
matists of the monarchies around him 
could not understand the First Consul’s 
frank, straight-forward way of negotiat- 
ing. Their minds had become so awry 
among their own oblique labyrinthine 
paths of policy, they were afraid there 
was some deep deception under all this 
candor, ‘ Austria was inclined to listen, 
and replied courteously ”—as well she 
might. She had been beaten enough to 
be courteous. Pitt returned insults, and 
heaped accusations on Bonaparte and the 
Republic. «The English government 
must first see some fruits of repentance 
and amendment.” And what were the 
blessed tokens of * repentance ” the holie 
ness of England wished to see?—That 
the Bourbons should be restored! Na- 
poleon, in reply, showed clearly, that the 
enemies of France commenced aggres- 
sions—then asked:—‘* What would be 
thought of France, if in her propositions 
she insisted on the restoration of the de- 
throned Stuarts, before she would make 
peace ?” Disconcerted, the English Min- 
ister acknowledged, that war was to be 
waged, not to reéstablish the Bourbon 
throne, but “ for the security of all gov- 
ernments.” That is, there could be no 
reat republic in the midst of Europe! 
naparte saw the struggle that lay before 
him ;—and never were the immense en- 
ergies and amazing genius of the man 
more signally displayed than in the sin- 
gle half-year succeeding. 


««* * * Europe chose war. The gigantic 
mind that had wrought such prodigies in 
seven months in France, now turned its 
concentrated strength and wrath on the 
enemy. Massena had been sent to Genoa to 
furnish an example of heroism to latest 
posterity. Moreau, he dispatched to Swa- 


bia, to render the Black Forest immortal 
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by the victories of Engen, Meeskirch and 
Biberach, and send the Austrians in con- 
sternation to their capital, while he him- 
self, amid the confusion and wonderment 
of Europe at his complicated movements, 
precipitated his enthusiastic troops down 
the Alps, and by one bold and successful 
stroke wrested Italy from the enemy, and 
forced the astonished and discomfited sov- 
ereigns of Europe to an armistice of six 
months. Unexhausted by his unparalleled 
efforts, no sooner was the truce proclaimed 
than he plunged with the same suddenness, 
yet profound forethought with which he 
rushed into battle, into the distracted poli- 
tics of Europe. By a skillful stroke of 
policy in offering Malta to Russia, at the 
moment it was certain to fall into the 
hands of England, he embroiled these two 
countries in a quarrel, while by promising 
Hanover to Russia, he bribed her to reject 
the coalition with England, and consent 
to an alliance with himself. At the same 
time he planned the league of the neutral 
powers against England—armed Denmark 
and Sweden, and closed all the ports of the 
Continent against her, and prepared suc- 
cors for Egypt. While his deep sagacity 
was thus baffling the cabinet of England, 
involving her in a general war with Eu- 
rope, and pressing to her lips the chalice 
she had just forced him to drink, he ap- 

arently devoted his entire energies to the 
internal state of France, and the building 
of public works. He created the Bank of 
France—built the credit of government on 
a firm basis—began the Codes, spanned the 
Alps with roads—suflicient monuments in 
themselves of his genius—and restored the 
complete supremacy of the laws through- 
out the kingdom. All this he accomplished 
in six months, and at the close of the 
armistice was ready for war. The glorious 
campaign of Hohenlinden followed, and 
Austria, frightened for her throne, negoti- 
ated the peace of Luneville, giving the 
world time to recover its amazement and 
gaze more steadily on this mighty sphere 
that had shot so suddenly across the orbits 
of kings.” 


Europe began to regard the First Con- 
sul with some respect, and all parties 
were weary of so protracted and wasting 
a war. “The Peace of Amiens was de- 
clared and the world was at rest.”- What 
now was the ambitious violence of Na- 

leon that the treaty of Amiens should 
Be ruptured? And how was it broken? 
And what power broke it? 

** Peace, which Bonaparte needed and 
wished for, being restored, he applied his 
vast energies to the development of the 
resources of France, and to the building of 
stupendous public works. Commerce was 
revived—the laws administered with en- 
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ergy—order restored, and the hloorings of 
peace were fast healing up the wounds of 
war. Men were amazed at the untiring 
energy, and the amazing plans of Bona- 
parte. His genius gave a new birth to 
the nation—developed new elements of 
strength and imparted an impulse to her 
growth that threatened to outstrip the 
greatness of England. His arzbition was 
to obtain colonial possessions, like those 
of England ; and if allowed to direct his 
vast energies in that direction, there was 
no doubt France would soon rival the 
British Empire in its provinces. England 
was at first fearful of the influence of the 
French Republic, but now a new cause of 
alarm seized her. It was evident that 
France was fast tending towards a monar- 
chy. Bonaparte had been made First 
Consul for life, with the power to appoint 
his successor ; and it required no seer to 
predict that his gigantic mind and dictato- 
rial spirit, would not long brook any check 
from inferior authority. From the very 
superiority of his intellect, he must merge 
everything into his majestic plans, and 
gradually acquire more and more control, 
till the placing of a crown on his head 
would be only the symbol of that supreme 
~ which had long before passed into 
is hands. England, therefore, had no 
longer to fear the influence of a Republic, 
and hence fight for the security of govern- 
ment in general. She had, however, an- 
other cause of anxiety—the too rapid 
growth of her ancient rival. She became 
alarmed at the strides with which France 
advanced under the guiding genius of Na- 
poleon, and refused to carry out the terms 
7 the solemn treaty she had herself sign- 


It had been expressly stipulated that 
England should give up Egypt and Malta, 
France evacuate Naples, Tarento and the 
Roman States. Bonaparte fulfilled his 

art of the treaty within two months; 

ut ten months had now elapsed, and 
the English were still in Alexandria and 
Malta. Still, Napoleon, anxious to pre- 
serve peace, made nocomplaint. At last, 
it was “suddenly announced that the 
English government had proclaimed her 
determination not to fulfill the stipulations 
she had herself made. The only pretext 
offered for this violation of a solemn con- 
tract, was her suspicions that France had 
designs on these places !” 

What could Bonaparte do, unless 
France should submit to the violation 
of a solemn treaty—a dishonor which 
England would be the last to endure? 
The struggle opened again, and with a 
fury never before equaled. Massena 
swept the plains of Italy, and the “sun 
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of Austerlitz” rose over the victorious 
arms of the French. And for this third 
sanguinary war, its wide misery and ter- 
rific carnage, “* who is chargeable?” asks 
Mr. Headley. ‘Not Napoleon—not 
France ;’—and he makes good the asser- 
tion by appealing to the most bitterly 
partial of all the English historians. 


‘Mr. Alison, who certainly will not be 
accused of favoring too much the French 
view of the matter, nor too eager to load 
England with crime, is nevertheless com- 
mena to hold the following remarkable 
anguage respecting this war: ‘In coolly 
reviewing the circumstances under which 
this contest was renewed, it is impossible 
to deny that the British government mani- 
fested a feverish anxiety to come to a rup- 
ture, and that, so far as the two countries 
were concerned, they were the aggress- 
ors.” 


Still more to his purpose, Mr. Headley 
quotes afterwards, a passage from Napier, 
which entirely relieves the larger portion 
of Bonaparte’s career from the charge of 
guilty ambition. 

““*Up tothe peace of Tilsit, says Na- 
pier, ‘ the wars of France were essentially 
defensive ; for the bloody contest that 
wasted the Continent so many years, was 
not a struggle for preeminence between 
ambitious powers—not a dispute for some 
accession of territory, nor for the political 
ascendency of one or the other nation, but a 
deadly conflict to determine whether aris- 
tocracy or democracy should predomi- 
nate—whether equality or PRIVILEGE 
should henceforth be the principle of Eu- 
ropean governments.’ ” 


«But how much,” Mr. Headley asks, 
“does this ‘up to the peace of Tilsit, 
embrace ?” 


*« First, All the first wars of the French 
Republic—the campaigns of 1792, 93, "94, 
and ’95—and the carnage and wo that 
made up their history. Second, Lleven 
out of the eighteen years of Bonaparte’s 
career—the wate of 1796, in Italy 
and Germany—the battle of Montenot- 
te, Milesimo, Degv, Lodi, Arcola, Cas- 
tiglione, and Rivoli—the campaigns of 
1797, and the bloody battle-fields that 
marked their progress. It embraces the 
wars in Italy and Switzerland, while Bena- 
parte was in Egypt; the campaign of Ma- 
rengo and its carnage; the havoc around 
and in Genoa; the slain thousands that 
strewed the Black Forest and the banks of 
the Danube where Moreau struggled so 
heroically ; the campaign of Hohenlinden 
and its losses. And yet this is but a frac- 
tion to what remains. This period takes 
in also the campaign of Austerlitz and its 
bloody battle, and the havoc the hand of 
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war was making in Italy—the campaign 
of Jena, and the fierce conflicts that ac- 
companied it; the campaign of Eylau, and 
the battles of Pultusk, Golymin, Heils- 
berg, crowned by the dreadful slaughter of 
Eylau; the campaigns of Friedland and 
Tilsit, and the slain armies they ieft on the 
plains of Europe.” 

We think Mr. Headley’s defence of 
Bonaparte on these points is perfectly 
conclusive. He afterwards adds, in the 
spirit of a just and moderate historian, 
that he has not designed in this defence 
**to prove that Napoleon always acted 
justly, or from the most worthy motives ; 
orthat the Republic never did wrong; 
but to reveal the principles which lay at 
the bottom of that protracted war which 
commenced with the Revolution, and end- 
ed only with the overthrow of Napoleon. 
It was first a war of despotism and 
monarchy against republicanism, and then 
a war of suspicion and jealousy and 
rivalry.” 

Not less striking and successful is Mr. 
Headley’s exposition of Napoleon’s ex- 
traordinary genius and character. The 
entire sketch—of which we are able to 
quote but a small part—occupies about 
sixty pages of the volume. We could 
wish it had been twice as long—but as it 
is, it forms by far the best essay we have 
ever seen upon his character and career. 
It is condensed and graphic, often elo- 
quent—gives a more distinct idea of the 
man, and clears up many points which 
prejudiced writers have hitherto suc- 
ceeded in misrepresenting or obscuring. 

Mr. Headley does not think, that Na- 
poleon’s boyish actions at Brienne pre- 
shadowed, as some imagine, his future 
career—and that in ordinary times “ he 
would have figured in the world’s his- 
tory only as a powerful writer or a 
brilliant orator.” He says, however, that 
with more talent than his playmates, he 
had more pride and passion; and adds, 
*‘ his abrupt laconic are of speaking cor- 
responded well with his impetuous tem- 

r, and evinced at an early age the iron- 
ike nature with which he was endowed.” 
His career began with quelling the revolt 
of the Sections. Barras selected him for 
this purpose; the scene is eminently 
characteristic. 

** It was with unfeigned surprise that the 
Abbe Sieyes, Rewbel, Letourneur, Roger 
Ducos, and General Moulins, saw him in- 
troduced to them by Barras, as the com- 
mander he had chosen for the troops that 
were to defend the convention. Said Gen- 
eral Moulins to him, “* You are aware that 
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it is only by the powerful recommendation 
of citizen Barras, that we confide to you so 
important a post?” “I have not asked for 
it,” drily replied the young Lieutenant, 
**and if [ accept it, it will be because, after 
a close examination, I am confident of suc- 
cess. I am different from other men; I 
never undertake anything I cannot carry 
through.” This sally caused the members 
of the Convention to bite their lips, for the 
implied sarcasm stung each in his turn. 
* But do you know,” said Rewbel, “ that 
this may be a very serious affair—that the 
sections ” “Very well,” fiercely in- 
terrupted the young Bonaparte, ‘1 will 
make a serious affair of it, and the sections 
shall become tranquil.” He had seen 
Louis XVI. put on the red cap, and show 
himself from the palace of the Tuilleries to 
the mob, and unable to restrain his indig- 
nation at the sight, exclaimed to his com- 
panion Bourienne, “* What madness! he 
should have blown four or five hundred of 
them into the air, and the rest would have 
taken to their heels.” 


A scene of the same character is finely 
described in the sketch of Marshal Au- 
gereau—the third in the volume. 


**T have often imagined,” says Mr. Head- 
ley, “the first interview between the young 
Bonaparte, and the veteran generals of the 
army of Italy. There were Rampon, Mas- 
sena and Augereau, crowned with laurels 
they had won on many a hard-fought field. 
Here was a young man, sent to them as 
their commander-in-chief, only twenty- 
seven years of age. Pale, thin, with a 
stoop in his shoulders, his personal appear- 
ance indicated anything but the warrior. 
And what else had he to recommend him? 
He had directed some artillery successfully 
against Toulon, and quelled a mob in Paris, 
and that was all. He had no rank in civil 
matters—indeed, had scarcely been heard 
of—and now, a mere stripling, without ex- 

erience, never having conducted an army 
in his life ; he appears before the two scar- 
red ny wry Massena and Augereau, both 
nearly forty years of age, as their com- 
mander-in-chief. When called to pay their 
first visit to him, on his arrival, they were 
utterly amazed at the foily of the Direct- 
ory. The war promised to be a mere farce. 
Young Bonaparte, whose quick eye detected 
the impression he had made on them, soon, 
by the firmness of his manner, and his vi- 
gor of thought, modified their feelings. 
At the Council of War, called to discuss 
the proper mode of commencing hostilities, 
Rampon volunteered a great deal of sage 
advice—recommended circumspection and 
prudence—and spoke of the experienced 
generals that were opposed to them. Bo- 
naparte listened, full of impatience, till he 
was through ; and then replied, in his im- 
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uous manner, ‘ Permit me, gentlemen, 
with all due deference to your excellent 
observations, to suggest some new ideas. 
The art of war, rest assured, is yet in its 
infancy. For many ages men have made 
war in a theatrical and effeminate manner. 
Now is not the time for enemies mutually 
to appoint a place of combat, and advanc- 
ing, with their hats in hand, say, ‘ Gentle- 
men, will you have the goodness to fire.’ 
We must cut the enemy in pieces— precip- 
jtate ourselves, like a torrent, on their bat- 
talions—and grind them to powder; that 
is, bring back war to its primitive state— 
fight as Alexander and Cesar did. Expe- 
rienced generals conduct the troops opposed 
to us! So much the better, so much the 
better! Itis not their experience that will 
avail them against me. Mark my words, 
they will soon burn their books on tactics, 
and know not whattodo. * * * The 
system I adopt, is favorable to the profes- 
sion of arms ; every soldier becomes a hero; 
for when men are launched forward with 
impetuosity, there is no time for reflection, 
and they will do wonders. Yes, gentlemen, 
the first onset of the Italian army will give 
birth to a new epoch in military affairs. 4s 
for us, we must hurl ourselves on the foe 
like a thunderbolt, and smite like it. Dis- 
concerted by our tactics, and not daring 
to put them in execution, they will fly 
before us as the shades of night before the 
uprising sun.’ The manner and tone, in 
which this was said, and that eloquence, 
too, which afterwards so frequently elec- 
trified the soldiers, took the old generals by 
surprise, and Augereau and Massena turned 
to each other with significant looks, and 
Rampon, after he had gone out, remarked, 
‘Here is a man that will yet cut out work 
for government.’ ” 


The eloquence of Napoleon was te- 
markable. We do not think any military 
leader ever equaled him in that respect. 
Some of the speeches of the ancient com- 
manders, if correctly reported—as a few 
of them undoubtedly were—are very no- 
ble; and many moving addresses have 
been made to armies in modern times, on 
occasions of near peril, and on the eve of 
battle. All military eloquence, moreover, 
which is at all effective, has necessarily 
two great elements of oratory—brevity 
and rapidity. There is no time for long 
harangues, when the soldiers spoken to 
can almost look into their foemen’s eyes. 
But there was in Napoleon’s speech, at 
all times, a directness and simplicity, a 
condensed energy, an abrupt rapidity and 
startling clearness—in short, a certain 
pointed, terse, impetuous and imperious 
decision, both of thought and expression, 
to which we have never seen a paral- 
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lel in any speaker, whether of the senate, 
the bar, or the battle-field. Its force was 
manifest in the effect produced, which 
was overwhelming. This was aided by 
his consummate knowledge of character, 
of human nature. He never failed to ex- 
cite, to subdue, to melt, to thrill, the sol- 
diers whom he addressed: and he had 
equal influence over his officers, bis 
cabinet, or the populace of Paris. The 
same qualities were exhibited in his con- 
versation, dispatches and diplomatic deal- 
ings. As a public speaker treating of 
various subjects, he might have found it 
necessary to cultivate other qualities ; but 
had he entered that walk in life, he would 
unquestionably have become a great 
orator. The instances of the effectsof his 
eloquence are numerous. Mr. Headley 
quotes one striking and brief enough to 
be re-quoted. 


** Soon after the battle of Castiglione, and 
just before the battle of Rivoli, he made an 
example of the 39th and 85th regiments of 
Vaubois Division, for having given way to 
a panic, and nearly lost him the battle. 
Arranging these two regiments in a circle, 
he addressed them in the following lan- 
guage :—‘ Soldiers, I am displeased with 
you—you have shown neither discipline, 
nor valor, nor firmness. You have allowed 
yourselves to be chased from positions, 
where a handful of brave men would have 
stoppedan army. Soldiers of the 39th and 
85th, you are no longer French soldiers. 
Chief of the Staff, let it be written on their 
standards, ‘ They are no longer of the 
army of Italy.” 

** Nothing could exceed the stunning ef- 
fect with which these words fell on dens 
brave men. They forgot their discipline and 
the order of their ranks, and bursting into 
grief, filled the air with their cries—and 
rushing from their ranks, crowded, with 
most beseeching looks and voices around 
their General, and begged to be saved from 
such a disgrace, saving, ‘ Lead us once 
more into battle, and see if we are not of 
the army of Italy.’ ” 


We make room for a few more passages 
of rapid and skillful characterization. 


** One great secret of his success, is to be 
found in the union of two striking qualities 
of mind, which are usually opposed to each 
other. He possessed an imagination as ar- 
dent, and a mind as impetuous as the most 
rash and chivalric warrior ; and yet a judg- 
ment as cool and correct as the ablest tac- 
tician. His mind moved with the rapidity 
of lightning, and yet with the precision and 
steadiness of naked reason. He rushedjto 
his final decision as if he overleaped all the 
intermediate space, and yet he embraced 
the entire ground, and every detail in his 
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passage. In short, he could decide quick 
and correctly too. He did not possess these 
antagonist qualities in a moderate degree, 
but he was at the same time, the most rapid 
and the most correct of men in the forma- 
tion of his plans. It was the union of these 
that gave Bonaparte such immense power 
over his adversaries. His plans were more 
skillfully and deeply laid than theirs, and 
yet perfected before theirs were begun. He 
broke up the counsels of other men, by the 
execution of his own. This power of think- 
ing quick, and of thinking right, is the 
rarest exhibited in history. It gives the 
possessor of it all the advantage that 
thought ever has over impulse, and all 
the advantage, too, that impulse frequent- 
ly has over thought, by the suddenness and 
unexpectedness of its movements. 

“His power of combination was unri- 
valed. The most extensive plans, involy- 
ing the most complicated movements, were 
laid down with the clearness of a map in 
his mind ; while the certainty and preci- 
sion with which they were all brought to 
bear on one great point, took the ablest 
generals in Europe by surprise. His mind 
seemed vast enough for the management 
of the globe, and not so much encircled 
every thing, as contained every thing. It 
was hard to tell whether he exhibited more 
skill in conducting a campaign, or in mana- 
ging a single battle, With a power of gen- 
eralization seldom equaled, his perceptive 
faculties, that let no detail escape him, 
were equally rare. 

As an illustration of this wonderful 
extent, certainty and precision of his 
combinations, we add here a graphic pas- 

from the sketch of Marshal Macdon- 
That vivid narration has already 
appeared in our pages, but the extract 
may be repeated in thisconnection. The 
concentration, within a day and a half of 
each other, of such vast forces from dis- 
tant parts of Europe, exhibits, to our 
mind, the most amazing instance on rec- 
ord of military skill and power in calcu- 
lating and orderiag the movements of 
armies. 

‘“ The battle ef Aspern had proved disas- 
trous to the French. The utmost efforts of 
Napoleon could not wring victory from the 
hands ofthe Austrians. Massena had stood 
under a tree while the boughs were crash- 
ing with cannon balls over head, and fought 
as never even he fought before. The brave 
Lannes had been mangled by a cannon-shot, 
and died while the victorious guns of the 


enemy were still playing on his heroic, but 
flying column; and the fragments of the 
magnificent army, that had in the mornin 
moved from the banks of the Danube in a 
the confidence of victory, at nightfall were 
crowded and packed in the little island of 
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Lobau. Rejecting the counsel of his officers, 
Bonaparte resolved to make a stand here, 
and wait for reinforcements to come up. 
Nowhere does his exhaustless genius show 
itself more than in this critical period of 
his life. He revived the drooping spirits 
of his soldiers, by presents from his own 
hands, and visited in person the sick in 
the hospitals; while the most gigantic 
plans at the same time, strung his vast 
energies to their utmost tension. 

** From the latter part of May to the Ist of 
July, he had remained cooped up in this 
little island, but not inactive. He had 
done everything that could be done on the 
spot, while orders had been sent to the 
different armies to hasten to his relief: 
and never was there such an exhibition of 
the skill and promptitude with which or- 
ders had been issued and carried out. At 
two o’clock in the afternoon, the different 
armies from all quarters first began to come 
in, and before the next night they had all 
arrived. First with music and streaming 
banners appeared the columns of Berna- 
dotte, hastening from the banks of the 
Elbe, carrying joy to the desponding hearts 
of Napoleon’s army. They had hardly 
reached the field before the stirring notes 
of the bugle, and the roll of drums in 
another quarter, announced the approach 
of Vandamme from the provinces of the 
Rhine. Wrede came next from the banks 
of the Lech, with his strong Bavarians, 
while the morning sun shone on Mac- 
donald’s victorious troops, rushing down 
from Illyria and the Alpine summits, to 
save Bonaparte and the Empire. As the 
bold Scotchman reined his steed up beside 
Napoleon, and ae back to his advanc- 
ing columns, he little thought that two 
days after, the fate of Europe was to turn 
on his single will. Scarcely were his 
troops arranged in their appointed place, 
before the brave Marmont appeared with 
glittering bayonets and waving plumes, 
from the borders of Dalmatia. Like an 
exhaustiess stream, the magnificent armies 
kept pouring into that little isle; while, 
to crown the whole, Eugene came up with 
his veterans from the plains of Hungary. 
In two days they had sil cemhled. and on 
the evening of the 4th of July, Napoleon 
glanced with exultant eye over a hundred 
and eighty thousand warriors, crowded and 
packed into the small space of two miles 
and a half in breadth, and a mile and a half 
in length.” 

On the whole we cannot but agree 
with Mr. Headley, that, as a military 
leader, Napoleon has at least “‘ no superior 
in ancient or modern times.” It is pre- 

sterous to compare Wellington with 

im, and no one but a conceited English- 
man would do it. As Mr. Headley very 
justly remarks, and as no one can deny, 
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Soult through the whole Peninsular war 
showed himself a match for the British 
General—“ beat him oftener and longer” 
than he was beaten by him. “ Pitted 
against each other for years, they were 
so nearly balanced, that there seems 
little to choose between them.” Yet who 
would think of “ drawing a parallel be- 
tween Soult and Napoleon?” Does it 
make Wellington Bonaparte’s equal, that 
he did not lose the battle of Waterloo? 
He did not win that battle ; he was simply 
« commander-in-chief when it was won.” 
He was fairly caught; if Blucher had not 
come up unexpectedly, or if Grouch 
had followed Blucher, where would Wel- 
lington have been? Napoleon would 
have annihilated him and the whole alli- 
ance. To judge of Bonaparte, as a leader 
of armies, we must look at him through 
all the scenes of his life. 


*“ He marched his victorious troops suc- 
cessively into almost every capital of Eu- 
rope. Meeting and overwhelming in turn 
the armies of Prussia, Austria, Russia, and 
England, he, for a long time, waged a suc- 
cessful war against them all combined ; and 
exhausted at last by his very victories, 
rather than by their conquest, he fell before 
superior numbers, which, in a protracted 
contest, must always prevail. His first 
campaign in Italy, and the campaign of 
Austerlitz, are, perhaps, the most glorious 
he ever conducted: The first astonished 
the world, and fixed his fortune. In less 
than a year, he overthrew four of the finest 
armies of Europe. With fifty-five thousand 
men, he had beaten more than two hundred 
thousand Austrians—taken prisoners near- 
ly double the number of his whole army, 
and killed half as many as the entire force 
he had at any one time in the field. 

“The tactics he adopted in this cam- 
paign, and which he never after departed 
from, correspond singularly with the char- 
acter of his mind. Instead of following 
up what was considered the scientific mode 
of conducting a campaign and a battle, he 
fell back on his own genius, and made a 
system of his own, adapted to the circum- 
stance in which he was placed. Instead 
of opposing wing to wing, centre to centre, 
and column to column, he rapidly concen- 
trated his entire strength on separate por- 
tions in quick succession. Hurling his 
combined force now on one wing, and now 
another, and now throwing it with the 
weight and terror of an avalanche on the 
centre, he crushed each in its turn; or 
cutting the army in two, destroyed its 
communication and broke it in pieces.” 


And then what astonishing activity of 
mind and body. We cannot find that 
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all the biographies of greatness furnish a 
parallel. 


** No victory lulled him into a moment’s 
repose—no luxuries tempted him to ease— 
and no successes bounded his impetuous 
desires. Laboring with an intensity and 
rapidity that accomplished the work of days 
in hours, he nevertheless seemed crowded 
to the very limit of human capacity by the 
vast plans and endless projects that asked 
and received his attention. In the cabinet 
he astonished every one by his striking 
thoughts and indefatigable industry. The 
forms and ceremonies of court could keep 
his mind, hardly for an hour, from the 
labour which he seemed to covet. He al- 
lowed himself usually but four or five 
hours’ rest, and during his campaigns, ex- 
hibited the same almost miraculous activity 
of mind. He would dictate to one set of 
secretaries all day, and after he had tired 
them out, call for a second, and keep them 
on the stretch all night, snatching buta 
brief repose during the whole time. His 
common practice was to rise at two in the 
morning, and dictate to his secretaries for 
two hours, then devote two hours more to 
thought alone, when he would take a warm 
bath and dress for the day. But in a pres- 
sure of business this division of labor and 
rest was scattered to the winds, and he 
would work all night. With his night-gown 
wrapped around him, and a silk handker- 
chief tied about his head, he would walk 
backwards and forwards in his apartment 
from dark till daylight, dictating to Caulin- 
court, or Duroc, or D’Albe, his chief sec- 
retary, in his impetuous manner, which 
required the highest exertion to keep pace 


‘with ; while Rustan, his faithful Mameluke, 


whom he brought from Egypt, was up also, 
bringing him from time to time,a strong cu 
of coffee torefresh him. Sometimes ai mid- 


night, when all was still, this restless spirit 
would call out, * Call D’Albe: let every 
one arise :” and then commence working, 
allowing himself no intermission or repose 
till sunrise. He has been known to dictate 
to three secretaries at the same time, so 
rapid were the movements of his mind, and 


yet so perfectly under his control. He 
never deferred business for an hour, but 
did on the spot what then claimed his at- 
tention. Nothing but the most iron-like 
constitution could have withstood these 
tremendous strains upon it. And, asif Na- 
ture had determined that nothing should be 
wanting to the full development of this won- 
derful man, as well as noresources withheld 
from his gigantic plans, she had endowed 
him with a power of endurance seldom 
equaled. It was not till after the most in- 
tense and protracted mental and physical 
effort ukined. that he gave intimations 
of being sensible to fatigue. In his first 
campaign in Italy, though slender and ap- 
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parently weak, he rode five horses to death 
in a few days, and for six days and nights, 
never took off his boots, or retired to his 
couch, “* * * He spurred his 
ting steed through the scorching sun- 
ams of Africa, and forced his way on foot, 
with a birehen stick in his hand, over the 
icy path, as he fled from Moscow with the 
same firm presence, He would sleep in 
the palace of the Tuilleries, or on the » bac 
of the swollen Danube with nought but his 
cloak about him, while the groans of the 
dying loaded the midnight air—with equal 
soundness. He was often on horseback 
eighteen hours aday, and yet wrought up 
to the intensest mental excitement all the 
while. Marching till midnight, he would 
array his troops by moonlight; and fighting 
all day, be hailed victor at night; and then, 
without rest, travel all the following night 
and day, and the next morning fight an- 
other battle, and be a second time victori- 
ous. He is often spoken ofasa mere child 
of fortune ; but whoever in this world will 
possess such powers of mind, and use them 
with sueh skill and industry, and has a 
frame that will stand it, will always bea 
child of fortune.” 


One of the most preposterous assertions 
made about Napoleon, has been that he 
had‘ no personal courage. His whole 
course of life seems to us to crush the 
charge into nothing. Mr. Headley notes 
it, and remarks briefly that “ the daring 
he exhibited in the revolt of the Sections, 
when, with five thousand soldiers, he 
boldly withstood forty th usand of the 
National Guard and mob of Paris, he car- 
ried with him to his fall. At the terrible 


e of Lodi, where, though genera® 


in-chief, he was the second man across 
the bridge;—at Arcola, where he"&tood, 
with the standard in his hand, in the 
midst of a perfect tempest of balls and 
grape-shot ; and at Wagram, where he 
rode on his white steed, backward and 
forward, for a whole hour, before his 
shivering lines, to keep them steady in 
the dreadful fire that thinned their rans, 
and swept the ground they stood updfi ; 
—he evinced the heroic courage that he 
possessed, and which was a part of his 
“7, nature.” 

apoleon’s courage was as unquestion- 
able as his ambition. But eminent above 
these and every other trait in his charac- 
ter, was his sublime self-confidence.— 
Milton’s Lucifer never exhibited that 
quality to a more exalted degree. There 
was noemergency of his life in which he 
did not fall back upon himself alone, 
without a sign of wavering. From his 
boyish decision at the siege of Toulon to 
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the time when Europe stood up against 
him on the field of Waterloo, it was the 
same. He was sent to wrest Italy from 
an army four times the number of his 
own :—he called no councils of war—he 
resolved and executed. The conflagra- 
tion of Moscow and a Russian winter 
overwhelmed and drove back the im- 
mense host with which he invaded the 
North : he relied upon himself. The sud- 
den weight of an empire fell upon his 
shoulders :—he bore it as something for 
which he was born. The crowned heads 
of Europe, bending themselves together 
against him, met in his quick gray eye 
the same calm self-reliance. Monarchs 
against the plebeian! His eagle glance 
pierced to the core of their rotten power, 
and his audacious thoughts were all the 
while partitioning their kingdoms. The 
plebeian against monarchs ! 

** He wheeled his cannon around their 
thrones,” says Mr. Headley in one of those 
vivid and comprehensive passages, fre- 
quent in his writings, ‘with a coolness 
and inflexibility of purpose that mad: 
‘the dignity which doth hedge a king,’ 
a most pitiful thing to behold. * * * * 
While astonished at the boldness of his 
irruption into Egypt, they were listening 
to hear again the thunder of his guns 
around the pyramids, they suddenly saw 
his mighty army hanging along the crest 
of the Alps; and before the astonishing 
vision had fairly disappeared, the sound 
of his cannon was Rani shaking the 
shores of the Danube, and his victorious 

les were waving their wings over the 
capital of the Austrian Empire. One mo- 
ment his terrible standards would be seen 
along the shores of the Rhine ; the next, 
by the banks of the Borysthenes, and 
then again fluttering amid the flames of 
Moscow. * * * * Victory deserted 
the standards of the enemy the moment 
that the presence of Napoleon among his 
legions was announced in their camp, 
and when it was whispered through the 
ranks that his eve was sweeping the bat- 
tle-field, the arm of the foeman waxed 
weak ; and he conquered as much by his 
name as by his armies. This boldness 
of movement, giving him such immense 
moral power, arose from his confidence 
in himself.” 

But Bonaparte’s moral qualities bore 
no comparison with those of his intel- 
Ject. His genius was unfortunately greater 
than his virtue. He was ambitious—as 


all conquerors have been—and ambition 
made him selfish, as it does nearly all 
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who yield to its - teagan! § His nature 
was despotic; and his swift decision and 
stern self-reliance made him always im- 
petuous, often unjust; nor was anything 
whatever allowed to stand in the way 
of the accomplishment of his plans. 
« What he thought necessary to be done, 
he did, reckless of the suffering it occa- 
sioned.” He committed several acts in 
his career altogether cruel and unjust, 
especially the invasion of Spain and the 
execution of the Duke of Enghien. In 
brief, we may conclude with Mr. Head- 
ley—had Europe left him to pursue the 
career he commenced in Egypt—that he 
might have been * as unprincipled in his 
aggressions on peaceable states—as heart- 
less in the means he employed—as reck- 
less of the law of nations—as perfidious 
in his policy—as cruel in his slaughters 
—and as grasping after territory, as the 
British Empire has since shown herself 
to be, his life, character, and plans leave 
but little room to doubt.” 


“The sum of the matter is, Napoleon's 
moral character was indifferent enough ; 
yet as a friend of human liberty, and eager 
to promote the advancement of the race, by 
opening the field to talent and genius, how- 
ever low their birth, he was infinitely su- 
perior to all the sovereigns who endeavored 
tocrush him. He not only loved France 
as a nation, and sought her glory, but he 
secured the liberty of the meanest of her 
subjects. There was something noble in 
his very ambition, for it sought to establish 
great public works, found useful institu- 
tions, and send the principles of liberty 
over the world. Asa just and noble mon- 
arch, he was superior to nine-tenths of all 
the kings that ever reigned ia Europe, 
and as an intellectual man, head and shoul- 
ders above them all.” 


This, we think, is the just interpreta- 
tion of Napoleon’s nature. Let him be 
placed in comparison, not with Cincin- 
natus or Washington, but with the 
kings and governments around him. 

minently worthy of’ his genius, if not 
of France, was the whole of his latter ca- 
reer. The disastrous invasion of Russia, 
the mortality that swept off the forces on 
the Rhine, the fatal battle of Leipsic, and 
other engagements where victory was 
gained by terrific losses, had exhausted 
the resources of France. 


**In this depressed state, the civilized 
world was preparing its last united onset 
upon her. From the Baltic to the Bospho- 
tus—from Arch 1 to the Mediterranean, 
Europe had banded itself against Napoleon. 
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Denmark and Sweden struck hands with 
Austria, and Russia, and Prussia, and Eng- 
land; while, to crown all, the Princes of 
the confederation of the Rhine, put their 
signature to the league, and one million 
and twenty-eight thousand men stood up 
in battle array on the plains of Europe, to 
overthrow this mighty spirit that had shook 
so terribly their thrones. 

“France could not, with her utmost ef- 
forts, raise more than a third of the num- 
ber of this immense host. 

“In this dreadful emergency,though none 
saw better than he the awful abyss that 
was opening before him, Napoleon evinced 
no discouragement and no hesitation, As- 
sembling the conscripts from every quarter 
of France, and hurrying them on to head- 
quarters, he at length, after presenting his 
fair-haired boy to the National Guards as 
their future sovereign, amid tears and ex- 
clamations of enthusiasm, and embracing 
his wife for the last time, set out for the 
army. His energy, his wisdom and inces- 
sant -activity, soon changed the face of af- 
fairs. He had struggled against as great 
odds in his first Italian campaign; and if 
nothing else could be done, he at least 
could fall with honor on the soil of his 
country. Never did his genius shine forth 
with greater splendor than in the aliaost 
superhuman exertions he put forth in this 
his last great struggle for his empire. No 
danger could daunt him—no reverses sub- 
due him—no toil exhaust him—and no 
difficulties shake his iron will. In the 
dead of winter, struggling with new and 
untried troops, he fought an army outnum- 
bering his own two to one—beat them back 
at every point, and sent dismay into the 
hearts of the allied sovereigns, as they 
again saw the shadow of his mighty spirit 
over ‘heir thrones.” 


But the conflict was too unequal. 
There were still some astonishing vic- 
tories, and the whole allied army was 


forced to retreat. Reverses followed— 
the allied forces stole away towards 
the oa yon the miserable Marmont 
y 2lded up Paris. The scene that occur- 
red (described in the sketch of Marshal 
Berthier) when the news was carried to 
him, in the depth of night, hurrying and 
chafing along on foot towards his capi- 
tal—unable to wait for his carriage—is 
one of the most affecting in history. And 
then, the terrible gegen. 4 ** Paris” 
(says Mr, Headley) “ was illuminated by 
the innumerable watch-fires that covered 
the heights, and around it the allied troops 
were shouting in unbounded exultation 
over the glorious victory that compensa- 
ted them for all their former losses ; while 
but fifteen miles distant on foot. walked 
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its king and emperor through the dee 
midnight—his mighty spirit wrung wit 
such agony that the sweat stood in large 
— on his forehead, and his lips worked 
in the most painful excitement. Neither 
Berthier nor Caulincourt dared to inter- 
rupt the rapid soliloquy of the fallen 
emperor, as he muttered in fierce accents, 
“I burned the pavement—my horses 
were swift as the wind, but still I felt 
oppressed with an intolerable weight; 
something extraordinary was passing 
within me. I asked them to hold out 
only twenty-four hours. Miserable 
wretches that they are! Marmont, too, 
who had sworn that he would be hewn 
in pieces, rather than surrender! And 
Joseph ran off too—my very brother !— 
To surrender the capita] to the enemy— 
what poltroons! They had my orders; 
they knew that on the 2d of April I 
would be here at the head of seventy 
thousand men! My brave scholars, my 
National Guard, who had promised to 
defend my son; all men with a heart in 
their bosoms would have joined to 
combat at my side! And so they have 
capitulated, betrayed their brother, their 
country,their sovereign—-degraded France 
in the sight of Europe! Entered into a 
capital of eight hundred thousand souls, 
without firing a shot! It is too dreadful ! 
That comes of trusting cowards and fools. 
When I am not there, they do nothing 
but heap blunder on blunder. What has 
been done with the artillery? They 
should have had two hundred pieces, 
and ammunition for a month. Eve 
one has lost his head; and yet Josep 
i ines that he can lead an army, and 
Clarke is vain enough to think himself a 
minister; but I begin to think Savary is 
right, and that he is a traitor ?” then sud- 
denly rousing himself, as if from a trou- 
bled dream, and as if unable to believe 
so great a disaster, he turned fiercely on 
Caulincourt and Berthier, and exclaimed, 
«Set off, Caulincourt; fly to the allied 
lines ; eon to head quarters; you 
have full powers; FLY! FLY!” 

Vain haste! vain anguish! Paris had 
fallen and Napoleon was obliged to abdi- 
cate. Then began the desertion of him b 
nearly all his followers—even by his wile 
and family. The broken-hearted Emperor, 
who had cultivated action more than 

hilosophy, attempted the destruction of 
fis life. There, too, Fate was against 
him. The poison was powerless upon 
him, and he was hurried into exile. 

But Elba could not hold the restless 
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mind of Napoleon. The next year he 
stepped again upon the soil of France 
with a handful of followers. And what 
a noble confidence of living in the hearts 
of the nation and a proof that he did live 
in their hearts, was that landing from 
exile! What a refutation of the asser- 
tion, that the curses of the people had fol- 
lowed his downfall ! 


** Tt was not the soldiers, but the common 
people who first surrounded him. As he 
panes his tent without Cannes, the in- 

abitants flocked to him with their com- 
plaints, and gathered around him as the re- 
dresser of their wrongs. As he advanced 
towards Grenoble, the fields were alive 
with ye as they came leaping like 
deer from every hill, crying ‘ Vive ?Em- 
Thronging around him, they 
followed him with shouts to the very gates 
of thetown. The commandant refused him 
admittance, yet the soldiers within stretch- 
ed their arms through the wickets, and 
shook hands with his followers without. 
At length a confused murmur arose over 
the walls, and Napoleon did not know but 
it was the gathering for a fierce assault on 
his little band. The tumult grew wilder 
every moment. Six thousand inhabitants 
from one of the faubourgs had risen en 
masse; and with timbers and beams came 
pouring against the gates. They tremble 
before the resistless shocks—reel and fall 
with a crash to the ground, and the excited 
multitude stream forth. Rushing on Na- 

oleon, they drag him from his horse, kiss 
Ris hands and garments, and bear him with 
deafening shouts, on their shoulders, into 
the town. He next advances on Lyons, the 
gates of which are also closed against him, 
and bayonets gleam along the walls. Trust- 
ing to the power of affection, rather than 
to arms, he gallops boldly up to the city. 
The soldiers within, instead of firing on 
him, breaking over all discipline, burst 
open the gates, and rush in frantic joy 
around him, shouting “ Vive [?Empe- 
reur. He is not compelled to plant his 
cannon against a single town: power re- 
turns to him, not through terror, but 
through love. He isnot received with the 
cringing of slaves, but with the open arms 
of friends, and thus his course towards the 


Capital becomes one triumphal march. 
The power of the Bourbons disappears be 
fore the returning tide of affection, like 
towers of sand before the waves ; and with- 


out firing a gun, Napoleon again sits down 
on his recovered throne, amid the acclama- 
tions of the people. Whoever saw a tyrant 
and an oppressor received thus? Where 
is the monarch in Europe, that dare fling 
himself in such faith on the affections of 
his subjects ? Where was ever the Bourbon 
that could show such a title to the throne 
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he occupied? Ah! the people do not thus 
receive the man who forges fetters for their 
limbs; and Napoleon at this day, holds a 
firmer place in the affections of the inhab- 
itants of France, than any monarch that 
ever filled its throne.” 


For one hundred days the genius of 
Napoleon was displayed as it had been 
for eighteen years, and on the plains of 
Waterloo he made a final stand. As to 
that great battle, it seems to us impossi- 
ble to form other than one Gecision. 
Napoleon’s plans were never more skill- 
fully laid, Fouché, on whose secret infor- 
mation the British commander was to 
rely, had craftily failed to give any. 
Wellington was fairly caught; with the 
same codperation on both sides, he was 
lost beyond redemption. There is but 
one consideration in the case :—Blucher 
by a forced march stole unexpectedly in- 
to the field with forty thousand men, 
and his coming decided the victory. Had 
he kept away as Grouchy did—who was 
left to watch him—or had Grouchy fol- 
lowed him, as he should have done, the 
result must have been entirely different. 
But the great Corsican’s star was to sink, 
and it sank. Defeat became an utter 
rout, and the conqueror of half Europe 
was left throneless. He trusted himself 
to the generosity of England. He should 
have studied history better. England 
knows how to be generous; but she has 
shown many times, that a possible 
charge of perfidy is not to weigh against 
her interest or her fears. 

Napoleon was not a philosopher, and 
his natural impatience bore with little 
equanimity the petty annoyances which 
his keepers at St. Helena contrived to 
gather around him. But his conversation 
and notes, at all times, still evinced the 
greatness of his genius, and, in many 
respects, t’.e nobleness of his nature. 


“But at length’”—says Mr. Headley, in 
one of the finest passages of the whole 
volune—*‘that wonderful mind was to be 
uenched in the night of the grave; and 
Nature, as if determined to assert the great- 
ness of her work to the last, trampeted him 
out of the world with one of her fiercest 
storms. Amid the roar of the blast, and the 
shock of the billows, as they broke where a 
wave had not struck for twenty years—amid 
the darkness and gloom, and uproar of one 
of the most tempestuous nights that ever 
rocked that lonely isle, Napoleon’s troubled 
spirit was passing to that unseen world 
where the sound of battle never comes, and 
the tread of armies is never heard. Yet 
even in this solemn hour, his delirious soul, 
caught perhaps by the battle-like roar of the 
storm without, was once more in the midst 
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of the fight, struggling by the Pyramids, or 
fie Ba on the cn B of lial. Tt was the 
thunder of cannon that smote his ear; and 
amid the wavering fight, and covering 
smoke, and tumult of the scene, his glazing 
eye caught the heads of his mighty columns, 
as torn yet steady, they bore victorious 
eagles,on, and “* Tete d’ Armee” broke from 
his dying lips. Awe-struck and still, his 
few remaining friends stood in tears about 
his couch ; gazing steadfastly on that awful 
kingly brow, but it gave no farther token, 
and the haughty lips moved no more. Na- 
poleon lay silent and motionless in his last 
sleep.” 

Such was the death of Napoleon—and 
the thought of it will move the reader of 
history to the most distant times. But 
this was not the last of the extraordinary 
scenes that make up the records of this 
man. Many years afterwards was en- 
acted another still more strange and stir- 
ring, and such as has occurred to no one 
else of those whom the world have 
agreed in calling great. France had 
never forgotten him who had added more 
to her merry than any one of all her 
feudal monarchs. She had often turned 
her eyes to that distant rock in the ocean, 
wondering if he slept quietly in his soli- 
tary grave in which his enemies had laid 
him. Many years ed, power had 
gone back to its old channels ;—suddenly 
a murmur began to rise that Napoleon 
should return to France! Exiled, dead, 
solitary, at rest !—Yet let bim' return, for 
the deadare an inheritance !—For our own 
part we have always felt, that it was 
fitter and more sublime for him to remain 
in that lonely burial-place, with the 
ocean rolling around him. But France 
yearned to have bim rest in her bosom ; 
she has always been proud of her great 
men—and where was her greatest? The 
murmur rose till it filled the nation, and 
Napoleon came back from St. Helena. 

The scene of that second reception 
from exile is affectingly described in the 
sketch of Marshal Moncey. This Mar- 
shal, in the extremity of age had been 
made governor of the Hotel des Invalides. 
The picture of the daily appearance of 
those war-worn veterans forms an im- 
pressive prelude. 

** Nearly two hundred officers and more 
than three thousand men, the wreck of the 
grand army, were assembled here, and the 
oldest Marshal of the Empire placed at 
their head. How striking the contrast 
which Moncey and those few thousand men 
in their faded regimentals, presented to the 
magnificent army which Napoleon led so 
often to victory. From the Pyramids, from 
Lodi, Arcola, Marengo, Austerlitz, Jena, 
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Wagram, and Borodino—where the eye 
rests on mighty armies, moving to battle 
and to victory amid the unrolling of stan- 
dards and pealing of trumpets—the glance 
returns to the bowed form and gray hairs, 
and trembling voice of Moncey, as he 
moves on the shoulders of his attendants, 
through the ranks of these few aged sol- 
diers, who have come maimed from almost 
every battle-field of Europe, to die in the 
bosom of France. 

“ Time had taken what the sword left. 
Napoleon, the spell-word which had star- 
tled Europe, was now spoken in mournful 
accents, and the fields in which they had 
seen him triumph, were but as dim re- 
membrances. On a far distant isle that 
mighty spirit had sunk to rest, and the star 
that had illumined a hemisphere, had left 
the heavens forever. What ravages time 
makes! Who would have thought, as he 
gazed on the aged Moncey borne carefully 
along, his feeble voice saluting his old com- 
panions in arms, that fire had ever flashed 
from that eye, and amid the uproar of can- 
non and shock of cavalry he had carried 
death through the ranks of the enemy ; and 
that those bowed and limping soldiers had 
shouted on the fierce-fought fields of Aus- 
terlitz, Borodino and Wagram, or sent up 
their war-cry from the foot of the Pyra- 
mids ?” 


Moncey, though ninety years of age, 
was appointed to receive the remains of 
Napoleon in the name of these disabled 
veterans. ‘All France was agitated as 
the time drew near when the vessel was 
expected that bore back the dead Em- 
peror to her shores.” When it swept 
down on the coast, “‘ the excitement could 
scarcely have been greater, had he been 
landing witb sword in hand.” 


** On the day of solemn procession in Pa- 
ris, the whole city was abroad, and Napo- 
leon in the height of his power never 
received more distinguished honor, than 
when dead he was borne through the capi- 
tal of his former empire. As the procession 
passed through the streets, the beat of the 
muffled drum, and the prolonged and 
mournful blast of the trumpet as it rose 
and fell through the mighty requiem and 
all the signs of a nation’s wo, filled every 
heart with the profoundest grief. 

** There, beside the coffin, walked the 
remnants of the Old Guard, once the pride 
and strength of the Emperor, and the terror 
of Europe ; and there, too, was his old war- 
horse, covered with the drapery of mourn- 
ing, on whose back he had galloped through 
the battle; and overall drooped the ban- 
ner of France, heavy with crape—all— 
pad mourning in silence for the mighty 


“The church that was to receive the 
body was crowded in every part of it, wait- 
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ing its arrival, when the multitude was 
seen to part in front, and an old man bowed 
with years, his white locks falling over a 
whiter visage, and seemingly ready himself 
to be laid in the tomb, was borne through 
the throng in a large arm-chair, and placed 
at the left of the main altar, beside the 
throne. Covered with decorations and 
honors, that contrasted strangely with his 
withered form and almost lifeless features, 
he sat and listened to the mighty dirge that 
came sweeping through the church, as if 
memory was trying in vain to recall the 
past. That was Marshal Moncey, now 
nearly cont | years of age, brought hither 
to welcome his old commander back to his 
few remaining soldiers. As the funeral 
train slowly entered the court, the thunder 
of cannon shook the solid edifice, blending 
in their roar with the strains of martial 
music. They, too, seemed conscious be- 
ings, and striving with their olden voices 
to awaken the chieftain for whom they had 
swept so many battle-fields. But drum and 
trumpet tone, and the sound of cannon, 
fell alike on the dull ear of the mighty 
sleeper. His battles were all over, and his 
fierce spirit gone to a land where the loud 
trumpet of war is never heard. 

** As the coffin approached, the old inva- 
lid soldiers drew up on each side of the 
way, in their old uniform, to receive it. 
The spectacle moved the stoutest heart. 
The last time these brave men had seen 
their emperor, was on the field of battle, 
and now, after long years, his coffin ap- 
proached their midst. The roar of cannon, 
and the strains of martial music brought 
back the days of glory, and as their eyes 
met the pall that covered the form of their 
beloved chief, they fell on their knees in 
tears and sobs, and reached forth their 
hands in passionate sorrow. Overwhelmed 
with grief, and with the emotions that 
memory had so suddenly wakened, this was 
the only welcome they could give him. 
On swept the train till it entered the 
church ; and as the coffin passed through 
the door, heralded by the Prince de Join- 
ville with his drawn sword in his hand, the 
immense throng involuntarily rose, and a 
murmur more expressive than words filled 
the house. The king descended from his 
throne to meet it, and the aged Moncey, 
who had hitherto sat immovable and dumb, 
the mere “ phantom of a soldier,” suddenly 
struggled to rise. The soul awakened from 
its torpor, and the dying veteran knew that 
Napoleon was before him. But his strength 
failed him—with a feeble effort he sunk 
back in his chair, while a flash of emotion 
shot over his wan and wasted visage like a 
sunbeam, and his eye kindled a moment in 
recollection.” 


As to the battle of Waterloo, of which 
so much has been said, we do not know 
that we wish it had gone differently. We 
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to be usually the wisest philosophy to 
take the events of history as they occur, 
deepening always our faith in the progress 
of human destiny. To set up our fancy, 
or our best oy Sauer even, against the 
forethought of Providence, is doubtless 
as weak as it isirreligious. Yet we have 
always felt a sympathy for a single genius 
struggling heroically against the com- 
bined monarchies of all Europe. Napo- 
Jeon had broken up seven coalitions of 
kings; we felt unwilling that he should 
fall by an eighth. Nor are we able, of 
ourselves, to see what the nations of 
Europe or the cause of humanity have 
gained by his downfall. Robert Hall, 
when he heard the result of the field of 
Waterloo, exclaimed, “I feel as if the 
clock of the world had gone back six de- 
rees.” That great divine felt that Napo- 
eon’s career had advanced the cause of 
the people, and he saw what has since 
occurred—that everything would go back 
to legitimate despotism. Is it not so? 
Where is Austria? Where Russia? Where 
the States of the Rhine? Where France 
herself? Where weak distracted Spain? 
Where oppressed and wretched Italy’? 
Where divided Poland? Does any one 


imagine that those countries could have 


been in any worse condition, had Bona- 
parte conquered at Waterloo? He would 
not have made them republics, and they 
were not fit for it. He would probably 
have established and maintained a new 
order of dynasties over them; but these 
would have been altogether more enlight- 
ened, more liberal, more favorable every 
way to the cause of human progress, than 
those under which they now lie, in the 
ancient sleep of Egypt, or the hidden agi- 
tations of Vesuvius. France was first 
awakened by the Revolution; but if the 
other nations of Europe are any freer in 
thought or condition than formerly, it is 
because, and only because, of Napoleon’s 
conquests. As to empire, the Corsican’s 
great desire, as Mr. Headley remarks, 
was to obtain for France enlarged domin- 
ion in the East, which has since been left 
open entirely to English aggression, ex- 
cept when the iron arm of Russia is 
thrust in. We do not know why the 
unbounded ambition of one nation is any 
better or more legitimate than another. 
The sketches of the Marshals are no 
less striking in their way, than the chap- 
ter on Napoleon. They have less attempt 
at arguing historical points—which was 
not demanded. Nor is there an especial 
aim at characterization, though they have 
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some finely discriminating passages of 
that nature. Mr. Headley’s chief object 
seems to have been to present to us the 
men whom Napoleon gathered around 
him, in that fiery and headlong action to 
which they were trained by their impetu- 
ous commander. Working to this end, 
he has also an opportunity to describe 
stirring and impressive scenes—battles, 
charges, retreats, and all the currents of 
a hardy fight—in which lies his forte as 
a writer. That these sketches are re- 
markable in this respect, will be ac- 
knowledged by all who read them. 

The qualities of Mr, Headley’s descrip- 
tive style are well known to the readers 
of this Review. It has the great merit, 
first, of being a style by itself, as it can- 
not be mistaken for that of any other 
writer. Itis rapid, direct, and vigorous— 
seldom forced, even when pitched on too 
high a key—exhibits great command of 
language, and has the appearance of 
being always equal in its resources to 
the scene described. His imagination, 
the predominant faculty of his mind, is 
always at his command. He sees everv- 
thing before him, and he has power of 
language enough to make his readers see 
it with almost equal vividness. This was 
shown in his sketches of the “ Alps and 
the Rhine”—some brief passages of which 
gave that stupendous mountain scenery, 
with more graphic power to our minds, 
than any travelers’ note-book has yet 
been able to present it with :—it is now 
displayed with equal force among those 
terrific battles which Napoleon fought in 
almost every part of Europe. He has 
here no rival but Alison. Their modes 
are different. Mr. Headley singles out 
certain leading and decisive movements, 
and neglects details—a style best fitted 
for such sketches. Mr. Alison gives the 
whole plan and stirring evolutions of the 
conflict, from the beginning to the close— 
a manner best suited to history. 

One great disadvantage necessarily at- 
tended the grouping together of these 
sketches. There are, of necessity, so 
many descriptions of similar scenes, es- 
pecially battles, that the book has the 
appearance of frequent repetition—as 
between the different sketches, this could 
not well have been avoided ; nor is it of 
so much consequence. But when we 
come to the use of the same striking 
word or phrase three or four times on a 
single page, it becomes a decided fault. 
This may be noticed in the description of 
the reception of Bonaparte’s remains, 
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where, in the one column quoted, the 
word “mighty”—a word of peculiar 
force and meaning—occurs four or five 
times; and in the chapter on Bonaparte, 
the expressive term “ vast energies,” and 
the very peculiar phrase “ slain armies,” 
«¢ slain children,” ** slain. thousand,” &c., 
is used six or seven times in quick succes- 
sion. So with “earth-fast rocks,” &c. 
Fragments of argument too, and similar 
thoughts and assertions are repeated in 
different parts of the volume. It is un- 
questionable, that this is a fault which 
ag injures the effect of good writing. 
r. Headley is also somewhat too un- 
ful, if not ungrammatical, at times, 

in the construction of sentences. Thus, 
speaking of Soult and Wellington :— 
«* The French Marshal showed himself a 
match for Aim at any time ; nay, beat him 
oftener and longer than the latter did 
him.” So with the poor particle made to 
do such heavy duty in ashort beat :—He 
was so confident that he usually knew 
more than all around him, that he in time 
became so self-opinionated that he could 
not brook advice that clashed with his 
views.” Andagain an occasional incon- 
gruous image, as when he speaks of 
“victory perching on the French eagles ” 
Too many such things might be noted. 
The book, indeed, like some other wri- 
tings of Mr. Headley, bears the marks of 
having gone through the press too hast- 
ily—a fault quite evident in most Ameri- 
can publications. These, however, are 
small matters, compared with the merits 
of the work. Mr. Headley could, doubt- 
less have made a better book, but we know 
of no other writer among us who could 
produce one, of its kind, at all equal to it. 
There are, in this volume, nine sketch- 
es of Marshals, two of which, Macdon- 
ald and Lannes, appeared in our pages. 
The rest, embracing Berthier, Augereau, 
Davoust, St. Cyr, Moncey, Mortier and 
Soult, are wy new. They contain 
many splendid descriptions of battles, 
especially of the battles of Arcola, Auer- 
stadt, Dresden, Dirnstein and Austerlitz, 
the oo at Eylau, cavalry action at 
Eckmuhi, and the storming of Oporto, 
with other scenes new to our readers, 
Some of these we designed to extract, 
but shall be obliged to defer them to 
the appearance of the second volume. 
We close, however, with one—the 
« Burning of Moscow.” We have no- 
where seen a finer description of its 
kind. Croly’s picture, in ‘ Salathiel,” 
of the conflagration of Rome under Ne- 
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ro is very splendid ; but it does not wear 
the evident reality of this, nor has it half 
the condensed narrative power. 


** At length Moscow, with its domes and 
towers, and palaces, appeared in sight ; and 
Napoleon, who had joined the advanced 
guard, gazed long and thoughtfully on that 
goal of his wishes. Murat went forward 
and entered the gates with his splendid 
cavalry; but as ire passed through the 
streets, he was struck by the solitude that 
surrounded him. Nothing was heard but 
the heavy tramp of his squadrons as he 
passed along, for a deserted and abandoned 
city. was the meager prize for which such 
unparalleled efforts had been made. As 
night drew its curtain over the splendid 
capitol, Napoleon entered the gates and 
immediately appointed Mortier governor. 
In his directions he commanded him to ab- 
stain from all pillage. ‘ For this,” said he, 
“you shall be answerable with your life. 
Defend Moscow against all, whether friend 
or foe. 

** The bright moon rose over the mighty 
city, tipping with silver the domes of more 
than two hundred churches, and pouring a 
flood of light over a thousand palaces, and 
the dwellings of three hundred thousand 
inhabitants, The weary army sunk to rest; 
but there was no sleep for Mortier’s eyes. 
Not the gorgeous and variegated palaces 
and their rich ornaments—nor the parks 
and gardens, and Oriental magnificence that 
everywhere surrounded him, kept him 
wakeful, but the ominous foreboding that 
some dire calamity was hanging over the si- 
lentcapital. When he entered it, scarcely a 
living soul met his gaze as he looked down 
the long streets ; and when he broke open 
the buildings, he found parlors and bed- 
rooms and chambers all furnished and in 
order, but no occupants, This sudden 
abandonment of their homes betokened 
some secret purpose yet to be fulfilled. 
The midnight moon was sailing over the 
city, when the cry of “ fire !” reached the 
ears of Mortier; and the first light over 
Napoleon’s falling empire was kindled, and 
that most wondrous scene of modern time 
commenced, 

THE BURNING OF MOSCOW. 


** Mortier, as governor of the city, im- 
mediately issued his orders and was putting 
forth every exertion, when at daylight Na- 
poleon hastened to him. Affecting to dis- 
believe the reports that the inhabitants 
were firing their own city, he put more 
rigid commands on Mortier, to keep the 
soldiers from the work of destruction. The 
Marshal simply pointed to some iron-cov- 
ered houses that had not yet been opened, 
from every crevice of which smoke was is- 
suing like steam from the sides of a pent- 
up volcano. Sad and thoughtful, Napoleon 
turned towards the Kremlin, the ancient 
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palace of the Czars, whose huge structure 
rose high above the surrownding edifices. 

«In the morning, Mortier by great exer- 
tions, was enabled to subdue the fire. But 
the next night, Sept. 15th, at midnight, the 
sentinels on watch upon the lofty Kremlin, 
saw below them the flames bursting through 
the houses and palaces, and the cry of “‘ fire! 
fire !” passed through the city. The dread 
scene had now fairly opened. Fiery bal- 
loons were seen dropping from the air and 
lighting upon the houses—dull explosions 
were heard on every side from the shut up 
dwellings, and the next moment a bright 
light burst forth, and the flames were raging 
through the apartments. All was uproar 
and confusion. The serene air and moon- 
light of the night before had given way to 
driving clouds, and a wild tempest that 
swept with the roar of the sea over the 
city. Flames arose on every side, blazing 
and crackling in the storm, while clouds of 
smoke and sparks in an incessant shower 
went driving towards the Kremlin. The 
clouds themselves seemed turned into fire, 
rolling in wrath over devoted Moscow. 
Mortier, crushed with the responsibility 
thus thrown upon his shoulders, moved 
with his Young Guard amid this desolation, 
blowing up the houses and facing the tem- 
pest and the flames—struggling nobly to 
arrest the conflagration. 

** He hastened from place to place amid 
the blazing ruins, his face blackened with 
the smoke and his hair and eye-brows sing- 
ed with the fierce heat. At length the day 
dawned, a day of tempest and of flame ; and 
Mortier, who had strained every nerve for 
thirty-six hours, entered a palace and drop- 
ped down from fatigue. The manly form 
and stalwort arm that had so often carried 
death into the ranks of the enemy, at length 
gave way, and the gloomy Marshal lay and 
panted in utter exhaustion. But the night 
of tempests had been succeeded by a day of 
tempests ; and when night again enveloped 
the city, it was one broad flame, wavering 
to and fro in the blast. The wind had in- 
creased to a perfect hurricane, and shifted 
from quarter to quarter as if on purpose to 
swell the sea of fire and extinguish the last 
hope. The fire was approaching the Krem- 
lin, and already the roar of the flames and 
the crash of falling houses, and the crack- 
ling of burning timbers were borne to the 
ears of the startled Emperor. He arose 
and walked to and fro, stopping convul- 
sively aud gazing on the terrific scene. Mu- 
rat, Eugene, aud Berthier rushed into his 
presence, and on their knees besought him 
to flee ; but he still clung to that haughty 
palace, as if it were his Empire. 

“« But at length the shout, ‘‘ The Krem- 
lin is on fire !” was heard above the roar of 
the conflagration, and Napoleon reluctantly 
consented to leave. He descended into the 
streets with his staff, and looked about for 
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a way of egress, but the flames blocked ev- 
ery passage. At length they discovered a 
postern gate, leading to the Moskwa, and 
entered it, but they had only entered still 
farther into the danger. As Napoleon cast 
his eye around the open space, girdled and 
arched with fire, smoke and cinders, he 
saw one single street yet open, but all on 
fire. Into this he rushed, and amid the 
erash of falling houses, and raging of the 
flames—over burning ruins, through clouds 
of rolling smoke, and between walls of fire 
he pressed on ; and at length, half suffoca- 
ted, emerged in safety from the blazing 
city, and took up his quarters in the impe- 
rial palace of Petrowsky, nearly three miles 
distant. Mortier, relieved from his anxiety 
for the Emperor, redoubled his efforts to 
arrest the conflagration. His men cheer- 
fully rushed into every danger. Breathing 
nothing but smoke and ashes—canopied by 
flame, and smoke and cinders—surrounded 
by walls of fire that rocked to and fro and 
fell with a crash amid the blazing ruins, 
carrying down with them red-hot roofs of 
iron; he struggled against an enemy that 
no boldness could awe, or courage over- 
come. Those brave troops had heard the 
tramp of thousands of cavalry sweeping to 
battle without fear ; but now they stood in 
still terror before the march of the confla- 
gration, under whose burning footsteps was 
heard the incessant crash of falling houses, 
and palaces andchurches. The continuous 
roar of the raging hurricane, mingled with 
that of the flames, was more terrible than 
the thunder of artillery ; and before this 
new foe, in the midst of this battle of the 
elements, the awe-struck army stood pow- 
erless and affrighted. 

** When night again descended on the 
city, it presented a spectacle the like of 
which was never seen before, and which 
baffles all description. The streets were 
streets of fire—the heavens a canopy of fire, 
and the entire body of the city a mass of 
fire, fed by a hurricane that whirled the 
blazing fragments in a constant stream 
through the air. Incessant explosions from 
the blowing up of stores of oil, and tar, and 
spirits, shook the very foundations of the 
city, and sent vast volumes of smoke rolling 
furiously towards the sky. Huge sheets of 
canvas on fire came floating like messen- 
gers of death through the flames—the tow- 
ers and domes of the churches and palaces 
glowed with a red-hot heat over the wild 
sea below, then tottering a moment on their 
basis were hurled by the tempest into the 
common ruin. Thousands of wretches, be- 
fore unseen, were driven by the heat from 
the cellars and hovels, and streamed in an 
incessant throng through the streets. Chil- 
dren were seen carrying their parents—the 
strong, the weak ; while thousands more 
were staggering under the loads of plunder 
they had snatched from the flames. This, 
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too, would frequently take fire in the fall- 
ing shower, and the miserable creatures 
would be compelled to drop it and flee for 
their lives. Oh, it was a scene of wo and 
fear inconceivable and indescribable! A 
mi hty and close-packed city of houses, and 
churches and palaces, wrapped from limit 
to limit in flames which are fed by a whirl- 
ing hurricane, is a sight this world will 
seldom see. 

** But this was all within the city. To 
Napoleon without, the spectacle was still 
more sublime and terrific. When the flames 
had overcome all obstacles, and had wrap- 
ped every thing in their red mantle, that 
great city looked like a sea of rolling fire, 
swept by a tempest that drove it into vast 
billows. Huge domes and towers, throwing 
off sparks like blazing fire-brands, now 
towered above these waves and now disap- 
peared in their maddening flow, as they 
rushed and broke high over their tops, scat- 
tering their spray of fire against the clouds. 
The heavens themselves seemed to have 
caught the conflagration, and the angry 
masses that swept it, rolled over a bosom 
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of fire. Columns of flame would rise and 
sink along the surface of this sea, and huge 
volumes of black smoke suddenly shoot into 
the air as if volcanoes were working below. 
The black form of the Kremlin alone, tow- 
ered above the chaos, now wrapped in 
flame and stroke, and again emerging into 
view—standing amid this scene of desola- 
tion and terror, like virtue in the midst of 
a burning world, enveloped but unscathed 
by the devouring elements. Napoleon stood 
and on this scene in silent awe. 
Though nearly three miles distant, the 
windows and walls of his apartment were 
so hot that he could scarcely bear his hand 
against them. Said he, years afterwards: 

** It was the spectacle of a sea and bil- 
lows of fire, a sky and clouds of flame, 
mountains of red rolling flame, like im- 
mense waves of the sea, alternately burst- 
ing forth and elevating themselves to skies 
of fire, and then sinking into the ocean of 
flame below. Oh! it was the most grand, 
the most sublime, and the most terrific 
sight the world ever beheld.” 





FINANCE AND COMMERCE. 


The close connection between Politics 
and Commerce have rarely been more 
strikingly or more ingeniously exhibited 
than during the month now closing. Both 
in England and in this country business 
has been deranged, the circulation re- 
stricted, and a sensible pressure been felt 
in the money market; all arising from 
apprehension of change, though ante- 

nt to all change. 

In our last number we glanced at the 
pressure in the English money market, 
arising from the extent to which specula- 
tion in railways had been carried, and 
the large amount which in the way of 
pe anny upon the numerous projected 
schemes had been abstracted for the time 
being from their ordinary channels of 
circulation ; and we endeavored to show, 
that there was no sufficient foundation 
for the sort of panic then occasioned in 
the English money market. Since that 
time the great change in the commercial 
policy of that country, contemplated by 

ir R. Peel, and which it would have 
been highly probable, will be sanctioned 
by both Houses of Parliament—has ad- 
ded its influence to the other cause—in 
embarrassing business, and by reason of 
the uncertainty, both as to the extent 
and to the practical operation of these 


changes—in putting a stop to new enter- 
prises or engagements. 

While this state of things was exer- 
cising its accessory influence upon the 
money market and business of our own 
country—already in some degree disturb- 
ed by the condition of the political rela- 
tions between Great Britain and ourselves, 
and between ourselves and Mexico—and 
by the speculations, more general than 
fortunate, in bread stuffs—the revival and 
sudden passage through the House of 
Representatives, of the bill entitled « An 
Independent Treasury”—or as it is com- 
monly called the Sub-Treasury Bill— 
came to add its disastrous weight to the 
downward tendency of affairs. Imme- 
diate alarm—quite disproportioned to the 
cause—seized upon the public mind: 
capital was withdrawn from the money 
market—the rate of interest rose sudden- 
ly and largely—while the prices of those 
stocks which are the ordinary playthin 
of the Stock Exchange, fell as largely 
and suddenly. Panic prevailed. Althoug 
their effects were, as has been said, dis- 
proportioned to the cause to which they 
were ascribed, there was nevertheless 
substantial ground for alarm. At the 
moment when the Sub-Treasury Bill was 
carried through the House, the Foreign 
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Exchange of the country had risen to the 
very turning point, where coin instead of 
bills would become the medium. Owing 
to the rise of interest in London, con- 
siderable sums of English capital usually 
employed here, had been called home, 
bs there had been consequently an in- 
creased demand npon our own banks— 
and that, too, just at atime when the rise 
in Foreign Exchanges admonished them 
of the necessity rather of restricting than 
expanding their issues. In such a state 
of the money market, the passing by one 
House, and as was at first supposed, the 
certain and prompt passing by the other, 
of a bill which required that coin and 
coin only should thenceforth be the cur- 
rency of the government—and that all 
duties and payments to it should be 
bonded until needed for the public ex- 
penditure—could not fail to produce ap- 
prehension : an apprehension greatly in- 
creased by the amount of public moneys, 
about eleven millions, then held by the 
different deposit banks. As the bill was 
adopted and carried through in opposition 
to the opinions and experience of the 
whole business community, almost with- 
out an exception—so far as we know— 
it was feared that the same certainty of 


the judgment and interests of that com- 
munity, evinced in devising the measure, 


would be exhibited in carrying it into 
operation—and then it was easy to see 
that wide spread ruin must ensue. Hap- 
pily, the Senate of the United States— 
next to the Supreme Court; the great 
conservative element of the Constitution, 
—saw and appreciated these possible 
evils—and by a wise delay, and by the 
interposition of remedial measures be- 
tween passing of the Sub-Treasury Bill, 
and the time of its taking effect—will 
strip the Sub-Treasury of all, or almost 
all, that is injurious in its provisions. 

In the confidence imparted by the de- 
claration made to this effect, on the floor 
of the Senate, by the Chairman of the 
Committee of Finance, in answer to cer- 
tain eee put to him on 22d April, by 
Mr. Webster, the price of stocks have 
advanced, and there is an unwonted buoy- 
ancy in the general business of the city. 
Money, which panic causes to disappear, 
begins again to show itself, and the rates 
of discount in the street are become more 
moderate. More activity likewise is 
manifested in foreign commerce. Several 
ships have been taken within the past 
few days, for loading with flour and grain 
for Europe, and every thing portends a 
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more auspicious state of things than at 
the commencement, and during the earlier 
part of the month seemed probable so 
soon. The rates of foreign exchange, 
too, have rather receded, and thus con- 
tributed to relieve the banks from some 
degree of apprehension. We have faith 
that in the course of the next few weeks 
the embarrassing political topics which 
have left the country in a state of injuri- 
ous anxiety, will be satisfactorily disposed 
of, and that the summer will be asmooth 
and prosperous one. 

The general effect of the intelligence 
from Europe, of 4th April, was unfavor- 
able to prices. In the great staple of cot- 
ton, notwithstanding the then ascertained 
fact, that there would be a large defi- 
ciency in the supply, as compared with 
past years, no advance had taken place 
at all commensurate either with expecta- 
tions or with actual prices, on this side. 
Of course, the effect was to make a dull 
market here still duller. In bread stuffs, 
there was a like disappointment The ap- 
pearance of the growing crop in Europe, 
and the little animation of the demand for 
foreign supplies in England, coming upon 
a well-supplied market here, and encoun- 
tering the appearance equally flattering 
of our growing crops, produced quite a 

use in transactions at previous prices. 

y submitting to a slight decline, how- 
ever, some holders have effected sales, 
and others will follow probably in the 
same line. 

In thus laying before our readers a 
sketch of the position of money and bu- 
siness towards the close of the month, 
and our auguries of better times at hand, 
it may be proper to add, by way of cau- 
tion, that we expect no sudden improve- 
ment. The banks cannot safely relax 
their prudent course, while legislation 
which is to affect them so sensibly as the 
Sub-Treasury bill, is still undetermined, 
nor while the foreign exchanges rule so 
near the point of exporting coin. Nor 
will genera] enterprise resume its full 
spring until it shall be definitively ascer- 
tained that neither wars nor rumors of 
wars are again likely to interfere with it. 
Certainty of law and security against in- 
terruption, are essential to commerce, but 
where there is both vacillating policy in 
legislation and frequent alarms of hostili- 
ties, commercial enterprise withers. We 
conclude, therefore, with a renewed ex- 
pression of our hope and belief, that in 
the coming months of this year, we shall 
see confidence and stability restored. 
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Tue budget from Europe for the month 
brings us news of interest and of some im- 
portance. British domestic politics are 
comparatively quiescent, but the British 
arms in India have been doing deeds wor- 
thy of record. Sir Robert Peel’s commer- 
cial measure has passed its second reading 
in the House of Commons, by a majority 
nine votes less than the first received ; and 
some of the most ardent of its opponents 
have somewhat hastily inferred from this, 
that there is a chance of its defeat even in 
the lower House. This, however, seems 
to us preposterous ; but it isby no means 
impossible that the Lords will refuse it 
their concurrence. If it goes tothe people 
its success we imagine is scarcely doubttul. 
Brief conversations have been had in Par- 
liament concerning the question in dispute 
between England and the United States, 
but they revealed nothing and only were 
entirely unimportant. 

The British Campaign in India, has been 
closed. Two battles, those of Feroospah 
and Moodkee, were announced in our last 
month’s summary. The result of both, 
though nominally in favor of England, 
seemed really doubtful. Two more have 
been fought and not with doubtful success. 
In the first, which was at Aliwall, en the 
28th of January, under the command of Sir 
Harry Smith, the whole of the enemy were 
driven headlong over the difficult ford of a 
broad river; his camp, cannon, stores and 
everything were wrested from him, and his 
whole force entirely routed. The Sikh 
army numbering 20,000 was strongly en- 
trenched on the Sutlej river, and their po- 
sition was covered by forty or fifty heavy 
guns. The British force is set down at 
12,000: and their loss is reported at 151 
killed, 413 wounded and 25 missing. The 
second battle was fought at Sobraon on 
the 10th of February, by Sir Hugh Gough, 
with something over 25,000 men. The 
Sikhs had 30,000 and were strongly en- 
trenched. The action commenced in the 
morning and was ended at about eleven 
o’clock in the forenoon. The British 
troops stormed the enemy’s entrenchments 
bayonet in hand, defended though they 
were by 70 pieces of well-served artillery, 
and reserved their fire until they were 
within the works. The slaughter was im- 
mense, The Sikhs were utterly routed 
and put to flight and thousands of them 
were butchered in cold blood while at- 
tempting to cross the river. Their loss is 
set down at about 12,000. The British 
loss was 2,383, of whom 320 were killed 
and 2,063 wounded. These successive and 
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signal defeats destroyed the power of the 
Sikhs and compelled them to sue for 
peace. The conquerors, of course, imposed 
their own terms, which were gladly ac- 
cepted. The Sikhs agree to pay the ex- 
penses of the war, to disband their force, 
to surrender the sovereignty of their terri- 
tory to the British and to make the most 
ample acknowledgments for the wrongs 
they have perpetrated, So the Punjaub 
is at last a dependency of the British 
crown, 

The revolt in Poland has been complete- 
ly quelled. The insurrection, though 
brief, was sanguinary, and clearly proves 
that although the overwhelming force by 
which the Poles are surrounded, has again 
thwarted their attempt to regain their free 
dom and nationality, it has not been able 
to stifle their love of liberty or to check 
their resolution to achieve it. The Euro- 

an correspondent of the National Intel- 

igencer has furnished a very timely ab- 
stract of an article in a recent number of 
the Revue des Deux Mondes, upon the 
Polish insurrection, which the writer, Pro- 
fessor Cyprian Robert, terms the conspira- 
cy of Pan-Sclavism, and which he asserts 
was intended to be an uprising of the en- 
tire Sclavonic race. In thisarticle he gives 
the entire plan of the outbreak as original- 
ly arranged. According to his account the 
period fixed for the grand explosion, at 
Posen, in Gallicia, at Cracow, and even in 
Russian Poland, was the 19th or 20th of 
February. The noblesse, and all the land- 
ed proprietors, and the priesthood under- 
stood each other; they wished the revolu- 
tion to begin from below, but the peasantry 
lacked confidence and intelligence. They 
were turned by the Austrian tacticians 
against their masters, who proclaimed lib- 
erty and equality. The new Polish Gov- 
ernment was to be composed provisionally 
of seven members, delegated by the seven 
associations or theatres of conspiracy, on 
which chief reliance was placed, viz., the 
Republic of Cracovia, the Grand Duchy of 
Posen, Lithuania, Gallicia, the kingdom of 
Poland, Russia Minor, and Paris, as con- 
taining the largest and highest body of re- 
fugees. Bohemia, Hungary, the Sclavonic 
countries of the Danube, and the north of 
Russia, were to be drawn in at a later pe- 
riod, Austria, having only six millions of 
Germans among her thirty-seven millions 
of subjects, was deemed the weakest or 
most vulnerable of the Powers holding the 
Sclavonic race in bondage. Moldavia and 
Wallachia were excited, and numbers of 
Moldavian youth actually rose and pro- 
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claimed a ational Government. Paris 
journals, enlisted for the purpose, excited 
the two provinces with expositions of out- 

es on their constitutions by the Princes 
and feudal magnates. At Cracow, in the 
first assaults on the Austrians, nearly four 
hundred corpses remained in the streets. 
The priests rushed into the conflict, hold- 
ing up their crosses to incite the insurgents. 
Two divisions of the patriots took the di- 
rection of the Carpathian Mountains. 
They hoped to be able to operate in Hun- 
ary and Bohemia ; and a third division, the 
most considerable, entered Russia to work 
up Podoliea and Volhynia, and unite them- 
selves to the old allies of Poland, the Cos- 
sacks of the Ukraine. Professor Rober treck- 
ons the Poles and the Malo-Russians, their 
sympathizers, at twenty-five millions of 
the most warlike race of Europe. All the 
forces of Russia, Austria and Prussia 
would not have sufficed to conquer the 
league which the Pan-Sclavonic commit- 
tees had organized. Unluckily, by untime- 
ly fervor of spirit, the restoration of the 
ancient kingdom of Poland was first an- 
nounced, instead of the arranged Sclavonic 
confederacy. Hence the tardiness of the 
Bohemians, Hungarians, and Malo-Rus- 
sians. The grand conspiracy, he adds, 
subsists, perseveres, and will triumph in 
the end, let present results be ever so 
gloomy. Austria, he thinks, is enfeebled 
and discredited by the occurrences of the 
few last weeks, He counts on the mountains 
and the marshes to be occupied by invin- 
cible and indefatigable rebels, and on the 
democratic instinct of the Sclavonic race. 

For the present, certainly, the insurrec- 
tion has been thoroughly suppressed. 
Cracow has been occupied by the Austrian 
and Russian troops, and the most severe 
injunctions have been placed upon the 
inhabitants. They are to be disarmed :— 
every person found with arms in his pos- 
session after a certain day is to be tried by 
court-martial: and all the rebel chiefs are 
to be surrendered. A large number of the 
insurgents have been seized and impris- 
oned. Several of the leaders had been ex- 
ecuted and the severest punishments were 
to be inflicted upon the rest. Well, indeed, 
may Poland be styled unhappy ! 

There is nothing in the politics of other 
foreign nations worthy of special notice. 
Spain has undergone another revolution, 
but this has long ceased to be a novelty. 
Each, however, leaves the government 
more despotic than before, and now nearly 
the last vestiges of freedom have been 
obliterated by the suspension of the Con- 
stitution, the prorogation of the Cortes and 
the abolition of the liberty of the press— 
the journals having been prohibited by a 
decree from assailing not only the Queen, 
the royal family and the Constitution, but 
foreign sovereigns and their families and 
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all the functionaries and official acts of the 
government. In Italy there are symptoms 
of disaffection, but as yet they amount to 
nothing. In Mexico, Paredes still holds 
the seat of supreme power, though its 
pomeenleg is threatened by rumored revo- 
utions. It is said to be the design of Santa 
Ana to return from Havana, where, since 
his banishment, he has resided, and to place 
himself ‘at the head of another movement. 
Circumstances lend probability to the im- 
puted design. The relations of Mexico and 
the United States remain in statu quo. 
The armies of each are upon the frontier, 
divided only by the Rio fondest but we 
apprehend no collision, as the U. S. com- 
manding officer has received the most ex- 
plicit and imperative instructions to avoid 
giving the slightest cause of offence, and 
to confine his action entirely to defensive 
precautions. The Mexican government is 
evidently seeking delay in the final adjust- 
ment of its difficulties with this country, 
in order to await the issue of our pending 
controversy with England. The result of 
the latter, we have no doubt, will defini- 
tively decide that of the former dispute. 
Mexico would be very glad to enter upon 
a war with this country, if she could do so 
with the slightest prospect of success. Any 
contest upon which she might enter single 
handed, she knows would be not only dis- 
graceful but ruinous in its issue. As an 
ally of England, she would gladly, because 
she could safely, contend with the United 
States. When, however, peace shall have 
beeu reinstated between the two countries, 
we shall have no difficulty in obtaining a 
final and satisfactory adjustment of all our 
points of difference with Mexico. That 
most desirable event may not be immedi- 
ately at hand, but we are confident its con- 
summation is not very remote, and is 
scarcely contingent. In South America, 
affairs remain as heretofore. The inter- 
vention of the French and English in the 
affairs of La Plata is still active and warlike, 
though Sir Robert Peel has recently made 
a feeble and utterly hopeless attempt to 
show that the existing status is not that of 
war. He was answered, pointedly and con- 
clusively, by Sir R. Inglis with some ver 
rtinent references to passages in Englis 
istory. 

In Literary matters there is not much in- 
telligence of marked interest. The Life 
and Correspondence of Hume have ap- 
peared, and form apparently the most con- 
siderable publication of the month. The 
work is elaborately reviewed in the literary 
journals, and has led not indeed to renewed 
controversy concerning his principles of 
philosophy aed politics, but to serviceable 
rehearsals of the fundamental falsehoods on 
which they rested. He seems to have been 
extremely sensitive to the obloquy to which 
his irreligious sentiments exposed him, 
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and his biographer, Mr. Burton, has re- 
corded one retort upon him, which is cer- 
tainly too happy to be omitted :— 


“ He never failed, in the midst of any con- 
troversy, to give its due praise to everything 
tolerable, that was either said or written 
against him. One day that he visited me in 
London, he came into my room laughing and 
apparently well pleased. ‘ What has put you 
into this good humor, Hume ? said I. *‘ Why, 
man,’ replied he, ‘I have just now had the 
best thing said to me I ever heard. i was 
complaining in a company where | spent the 
morning, that I was very ill treated by the 
world, and that the censures put upon me 
were very hard and unreasonable. That I 

written many volumes, throughout the 
whole of which there were but a few pages 
that contained any reprehensible matter, and 
yet that for those few pages, I was abused and 
torn to pieces.’ ‘ You put me in mind,’ said 
an honest fellow in the company, whose 
name I did not know, ‘ of an acquaintance of 
mine, a notary public, who having been con- 

ned to be hanged for forgery, lamented 
the hardship of his case ; that after having 
written many thousand inoffensive sheets, 
he should be d tor one line.’ 


Hume is shown to have been ardently 
attached to the literary character of his 
country, and it is remarked that, though he 
cared little for her heroism or struggle for 
independence, no Scotchman could write a 
book of respectable talent, without calling 
forth his loud and warm eulogiums. 

A new History of Greece, by George 
Grote, has been published in London. It 


is highly commended by the London jour- 
nals, as evincing in the author a rare union 
of imaginative power with logical acute- 
ness, a quality remarkably available in 
writing a history of Greece. 

Recent events in India have elicited a 
large number of books concerning that 


country and Central Asia. Among them 
is one of Travels in the Punjaub, Afghanis- 
tan and Turkistan, by Mohan Lal, Esq., a 
native Indian, who was educated by the 
English, and who has been known to those 
conversant with recent Anglo-Asiatic his- 
tory, as the friend and companion of Sir 
Alexander Bromes. We have read the 
book with some interest, derived mainly 
from the circumstances of its authorship. 
It has merit, but it is a work only of sec- 
ondary value, and is so much less valuable, 
as giving an intelligible account of Asiatic 
characters and affairs, than several others 
which have been written, that it will pro. 
bably attract but little attention. 

Sir Robert Peel has announced that ne- 
gotiations are in haty. sar between England 
and France for the protection of the lite- 
rary property of one country in the other. 
A correspondent of the Literary Gazette, 
urges the necessity of ae a similar ar- 
rangement with Belgium and Saxony, say- 
ing it is from Brussels and Leipsic, that the 
Continental market is now supplied with 
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cheap editions of the best English authors, 
The same writer makes the following re. 
marks, more malicious than compliment. 
ary, concerning certain peculiarities in 
the literary habits of this country :— 


** It is a fact, too, that many of the pirated 
works of your authors which circulate on 
the Continent, and are smuggled into Eng- 
land to the great inj ry of your publishers 
come from the United States. You wil 
hardly believe it, but such is the truth. To 
my personal knowledge, one English ciren- 
lating library in this city is almost exclusively 
stocked with Yankee reprints; they being 
even cheaper, notwithstanding the distance 
they have to come, than the piracies of Brus- 
sels and Leipsic. This however must, I sup- 
pose, be borne; for to expect your precious 
relatives, the Yankees, to give up their pro- 
fitable trade of swindling your authors, rob- 
bing your publishers, and defiling your glo- 
rious literature by putting it under their mer- 
cenary eyes, would be as extravagantly ab- 
surd as it would be to expect them to pay 
their Pennsylvanian bonds, or not to make 
themselves the scoff and the scorm of the 
whole civilized world.” 


A notice of Longfellow in the 4theneum, 
though it repeats the common, and to a 
great extent true and just charge, that 
American poetry has no stamp of its na- 
tionality upon it—that it is simply Eng- 
lish poetry written and published in Amer- 
ica—has remarks worthy of note, concern- 
ing the capacities and resources which this 
country possesses for a poetry of her own. 
** How is it,” asks the journal, “ that her 
sons, who wear the new costume of their 
condition with an ostentation so preposter- 
ous, put on the thread-bare garments of 
the past, whenever they sit down to the 
lyre?” We wish we had room for the an- 
swer which the Atheneum gives to its own 
question, but we can only give this pas- 
sage :— 


‘Something like a consciousness of this 
youthful and unauthoritative condition of 
the American muse—a sense of singing where 
there are no echoes—a feeling of the poet’s 
violation—haunis and colors the poetry of 
Mr. Longfellow. That his country will yet 
have her own poetic day, it were folly to 
doubt :—but it is not now. When the eye of 
her imagination shall be brighter to see, and 
her wing stronger to lift her above the tur- 
moil around, she will know that she need not 
travel so far for her morals—even that which 
contrast suggests—and that the low sweet ora- 
cular voices which she hears now amid the 
gray rivers and mossy stones, are daily proph- 
esying in her own crowded streets, the first 
great poet that shall arise in America will 
take his mspiration from those very themes 
and objects from which, in her young and 
imitative time, the Transatlantic muse seeks 
to escape. He will teach truth by American 
parables, The wisdom which is of all time 
and of every land will be presented by him 
in the especial forms and striking aspects 
which she has chosen for herself in the coun- 
try in which he sings. If the Poetry of Eu- 
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be her Past—and it is not so, save in the 
qualified sense—the Poetry of America is, at 
any rate, her Future.” 


The notice is cordial and beautiful, and 
closes by recognizing Longfellow as one of 
the Avatars of America’s coming bright- 


ess. 

’ The English press has issued a large va- 
riety of works of secondary importance, 
which yet may be worthy of mention. ‘ The 
Novitiate,’ is the title of a plain history of 
a Year spent among the Jesuits, in their 
school at Stonyhurst, by Andrew Stein- 
metz, which has the merit (rare in works 
of its kind) of fairness and apparent truth. 
The ‘ Bushrange of Van Dieman’s Land,’ 
is the title of a novel by Charles Rowcroft, 
which has more interest as a tale than merit 
asa novel. A‘ Life of Herodotus,’ is the 
title given to a dissertation on all the pas- 
sages in the ancient writers relating to the 
Father of History, by Prof. Dahlmann, of 
Bonn, It is said to be a work likely to do 
essential service to the study of Herodotus, 
A collection of letters on National Edu- 
cation in France, by Arthur Davitt, Pro- 
fessor of Modern Literature, in the Univer- 
sity of Paris, has been published, and is 
said to be valuable and instructive. 

The ignorance which often prevails even 
among intelligent men, of everything which 
is foreign to them, has been repeatedly il- 
lustrated by the blunders made by English- 
men, in speaking or writing of American 
affairs. It receives another and still more 
forcible illustration by some passages from 
the contributions of the celebrated Jules 
Janin, to the Journal des Debats. In one of 
them he speaks of “‘ cet ami de Lord By- 
ron, Robert Southey, un des beaux esprits 
de Angleterre moderne dant le bucher 
s'est élevé sur les bords de |’ Adriatique,” 
&e, The well-known relations which 
subsisted during the lives of both, between 
Southey and Byron, and the blundering 
manner in which the former is mistaken 
for Shelly, render this passage excessively 
amusing. 

The month has witnessed the deaths of 
quite a number of Europeans of more or 
less literary distinction. Mr. Hugh Mur- 
ray, of Edinburgh, author of a large num- 
ber of very valuable phical and sci- 
entific works, died at London, and the bar 
and tribune of France have sustained a se- 
vere loss in the death of M. Phillippe Du- 
pin, one of the most distinguished of her 
advocates and orators. Abbé Bétia, Con- 
servator-in-chief of the Library of St.Mark, 
at Venice, and author of several useful bib- 
liographic works, is also deceased; and 
Holland has lost one of her most learned 
jurisconsults in the person of Dr. Samuel 
Boas, some of whose works on law have at- 
tained in his own country a very high rep- 
utation. Letters from Upsal announce the 
serious illness of Professor Geijer, the au- 
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thor of what is unquestionably the best his- 
tory of Sweden ever written. The cele- 
brated navigator, Otto Von Kotzebue, son 
of the well-known dramatic author, died 
recently at Revel. The death of Liston, 
the famous comedian, is also announced. 

The magnitude and importance of the 
British Museum may be inferred from some 
statistics, which we gather from its recent 
returns to Parliament. Its expenses for 
the year have been £34,975. The num- 
ber of visitors has been 567,718. The 
number of readers is 71,494, and 359,457 
volumes have been used during the year. 

Letters have been received from Capt. 
Becroft and Dr. King, giving the results of 
the attempt which they were commissioned 
to make to open a commercial traffic with 
the natives of Central Africa. The expe- 
dition had returned from the Niger to Fer- 
nande Po about the first of November, hav- 
ing remained on that river for nearly four 
months. They found the aspect of things 
in the interior materially changed for the 
worse, in consequence of deaths and war 
among the chiefs. Rabbah, which, in 1840, 
was the largest and most flourishing town 
on the river, was deserted and in ruins. 
The commercial success of the mission 
had thus been less than was anticipated, 
though under the circumstances, the re- 
sults are judged to have been encouraging. 
The fact that such a mission was sent out 
by the English government, and the spirit 
in which its labors have been prosecuted, 
show the wide and far reaehing sagacity 
with which the concerns of that vast em- 
pire are guided and controlled. A French 
brig of war has also been commissioned on 
a hydrographical survey of the south-eas- 
tern coast of Africa as far as Cape Guarda- 
fui, and the southern coast of Arabia to the 
Persian Gulf. 

The Paris papers speak of a language in- 
vented by M. Sudre (whose Telephonic 
discoveries were exhibited in London some 
eight years ago), to be spoken by the voice 
of Cannon; on which he has been ex- 
perimenting successfully before the Duke 
de Nemours, at Vincennes—and which, it 
is said, might be of great use for the trans- 
mission of orders in war-time. Letters 
from Berlin, received by the London jour- 
nals, mention that the Baron de Hackewitz, 
who has an establishment there, at which 
galvanoplastic processes are conducted on 
a large scale, has found the means of man- 
ufacturing guns and mortars of any calible, 
by that proceeding ; and that a commission 
appointed by the Minister at War, with the 
Baron Alexandre de Humboldt at its head, 
to examine the invention, has made such a 
report as has induced the Government to 
purchase the secret,—which the author has 
valued at 36,000 thalers. 

In our Miscellany of the last month, we 
noticed the magnetic phenomenon alleged 
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to have been exhibited in Paris by a youn 
girl, named Angelique Cottin, and add 
the remark, that nothing but the connec- 
tion with the affair of so eminent a savan 
as M. Arago, induced us to transfer a no- 
tice of it toour pages. The whole thing 
has proved to be a rather ingenious, but 
most decided imposition. Chairs, candle- 
sticks, &c., &c., instead of being repelled 
by any kind of galvanic or magnetic power, 
were simply kicked or thrown over, by a 
sleight-of-hand, in which the girl was ‘an 
adept. A few experiments conducted with 
care and ingenuity, detected the imposture, 
and exposed the illustrious Arago to the 
ridicule of the public and the compassion 
of his scientific friends. In a communica- 


tion which he made to the Academy upon 
the subject, at the meeting of the oth of 
March, he says that all the experiments 
entirely failed, and advises that the com- 
munications on the subject be “ treated as 
ifthey had never been received.” Mr. Ma- 
gendie, in reply to his address, consolingly 
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assures him that “the Academy regrets 
much the part he had made it perform in 
the affair,” regrets, we doubt not, in which 
the astronomer himself freely participates. 
Even the doctor, under whose auspices the 
‘“« phenominique” came before the | ublic, 
has published a card in which he smoothly 
says that “the electrical curiosities, for- 
merly reputed by him as the result of what 
he believed he had observed, have not 
been reproduced in his subsequent experi- 
ments ;” and so even he abandons the im. 
position. Ignorant or half-educated persons, 
on both sides the Atlantic, are very fre 
quently imposed upon by the mesmeric 
phenomena by which some shrewd sharper 
seeks to replenish an empty purse ; but 
we believe this is the first instance in 
which men of scientific habits of inquiry, 
like M. Arago. have been duped by these 
shallow tricks. The case is not without 
instructiveness, and therefore we have 
thought it not unworthy of the notice we 
have given it. 
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Wanderings of a Pilgrim in the shadow 
of Mont Blanc, and The Pilgrim in the 
shadow of the Jung frau, are the rather long 
titles of two volumes of Dr. Cheever, pub- 
lished by Wiley & Putnam. These books 
have had a eg circulation, and deserved- 
ly so. Dr. Cheever is one of our most 
popular religious writers. His simple and 
‘natural way of expressing himself, making 
every chapter a sort of familiar conversa- 
tion with his reader, constitute his great 
charm. He has chosen the most sublime 
scenery in the world as the groundwork 
of his book, and which he renders with the 
enthusiasm of a lover of nature. The 
mighty peaks that rise around him—the 
awful precipices that lean over his path, 
and the strong avalanches that pour their 
thunder on his ear—awaken in him tie 
loftiest sentiments, which he utters at times 
in strains of true eloquence. 

The books, however, have one great fault. 
There is too much preaching in them. 
This is not natural. Mr. Cheever never 
composed those bits of sermons by Mont 
Blanc or the Jungfrau. He does not want 
long homilies on the doctrines of grace, or 
dissertations on questions in theology, when 
roving amid the most glorious scenery in 
the world. It preaches for itself. They 
are always after-thoughts, and we imagine 
Mr. Cheever inserted them here, not so 
much from inclination, as from a desire to 
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sustain his clerical character, and from fear 
of detracting from the dignity of his book, 
if he occupied it merely with descriptions. 
His quotations: form a third of his work, 
and are altogether too frequent and long. 
He sometimes violates the rules of rhetoric. 
His description of the sound of falling ava- 
lanches is a specimen of this. After piling 
the most extravagant comparisons on top of 
each other—Pelion upon —-he winds up 
with a sentence that lets a man down as 
suddenly as if dropped from mid-heaven. 
The whole sentence is an inverted cone. 

Those faults of the book, however, are 
all forgotten in its excellence, and there 
are few books published we can so heartily 
commend to our readers, as these two vol- 
umes. The Alps, in all their magnificence 
and grandeur are there, although sermons 
are preached at their bases. 


Unele John ; or, “ It is Too Much Trou- 
ble,” by Mary Orme. New York, Har- 
per & Brothers. 


The criticism immediately suggested 
upon reading this neat little book, is that 
‘‘ it has a purpose !” a compliment decided 
enough in itself, at a time like this, when 
we are literally overwhelmed with a dish- 
water flood of aimless twattle, aspiring to 
the dignity of ** Tales of Social Life.” But 
we mean to say more, It has not merely 
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a purpose—but a high one. It.is opening 


the way, in one sense, to a species of writ- 
ing of which the world stands, just now, 
in mortal need, and of which it has had, 
unfortunately, little. There isa Physi- 
cal Philosoph¥, which lies beneath the 
Ethical, and which has been almost entirely 
neglected by other popular writers of Fic- 
tion. They who have set themselves up to 
amuse and instruct the World, have never 
dreamt that there was the slightest neces- 
sity on their part for any knowledge of the 
jaws of life. To illustrate such Jaws in the 
current of a narration, it has been thought 
would be “ inartistic.” So it might have 
been in any other than just the present era. 
The masses had to be led up—cultivated to 
the taste of reading at all—by attractin 

them through the illusions of romance aa 
fancy to dwell, for a time, in an ideal 
world. They were not sufficiently devel- 
oped to face the real. To have forced this 
upon them at an earlier period would have 
only shocked and disheartened the Hope of 
Humanity. But now the masses do read! 
though Heaven knows this great end has 
been attained through a sufficiency of accom- 
panying evil—that there is enough of the vi- 
tiating and debasing in what they do read— 
Yet what a mighty fact itis! How wise is 
it, then, to give them no longer these inven- 
tories of the sighs, groans, tears and broken 
hearts of misanthropes and madmen,set forth 
in exciting books of fiction. Bring them to 
facethe real. Let them know that disease 
is at the core of this suffering and these 
distortions of passion. Give them to un- 
derstand, that physical causes are the rot- 
ten basis of more than half the moody 
wretchedness in the world. Let then, 
these causes be traced out for them, not in 
the dry technicalities of the schools, but 
enlivened and relieved by the same graces 
of fancy and elegance of diction, by the aid 
of which thrones have already been shaken, 
and eloquent pleadings made with the drone 
of the spinning-wheel! Such is the cry of 
these times, and it must not be disregarded, 
although there may also be danger of going 
to the other extreme, of attending only to 
the physical, and letting the spiritual take 
care of itself. This book is filled with 
lively hits, and proves that a pleasant wit 
may play along the deeps of vital truth— 
that a keen insight into the causes of phy- 
sical and moral evils, may be accompanied 
by that gossiping, satirical, piquant tone, 
which gives the greatest charm to stories 
of social life. The title, dedication, story 
and preface, are equally unpretending, and 
in keeping with the character of an earnest, 
emphatic nature, burning with hope for, 
and faith in Humanity, and willing to walk 
its dusty byways and hi hways in the spirit 
of the good Samaritan. ‘The very vehement 
and somewhat ultra tone of some of “* Uncle 
John’s” spiey philippics, is a proof of this 
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devoted zeal, which propitiates one while . 
he feels they may be extreme. These oc- 
casional ultraisms are, indeed, prominent 
faults of the book. In the impatient indig- 
nation that belongs to many well-wishers 
to their race, the authoress has made the 
common mistake, of sometimes confound- 
ing the abuses of civil institutions with 
their higher uses. But we shall be greatly 
pleased to see a continuation of this little 
series. 


An Oration occasioned by the death of 
Henry White, delivered’ before the 
Theta Chapter of the Psi-upsilun So- 
ciety, Union College, by Hoorer C. 
VANVORST, 


Having known the subject of this brief 
address, we can better appreciate the clas- 
sical and eloquent language of its simple 
tribute to his memory. Mr. White was a 
young man of fine attainments, a scholar, 
and for his age, an accomplished speaker. 
He died, in the practice of the legal pro- 
fession, at Buffalo. Those who knew Mr. 
W.., especially the literary society to which 
he belonged, will fee] gratified that a suit- 
able occasion was taken to pay this tribute 
to his memory and his merits. 


Gardner's Farmer's Dictionary. New York: 
Harper & Brothers. 

ap- 

No 


The excellence of this work will be 

parent to any one who examines it, 

one questions the utility and great con- 
venience, of Dictionaries of the Arts and 
Scienees—as furnishing a vast amount of 
information respecting a thousand subjects, 
and points of interest, which without them 
lie out of the reach of common reference. 
Such a collection of various knowledge has 
long been needed, in that great national in- 
terest, Agriculture. Of all professions, the 
Farmer has had the least acquaintance with 
the general facts and methods of procedure 
—lying out of his immediate line of pro- 
duction—has taken his practice the most 
from traditional habits and. the ways of those 
immediately around him. He had need of 
a book Jike the one now published. This, 
though on some points it might be enlarged 
to advantage, is yet most worthy of bis pe- 
rnsal. There is almost no topic in all hus- 
bandry on which it has not something of 
importance to say. Wecommend it to the 
agriculturist as heartily, and for the same 
reason that we do the “ Farmer’s Library,” 
of which we have spoken above. 


New" Historical Work. 


There is soon to be issued a new and 
very important work on the Political His- 
tory of the United States, entitled “* Me- 
moirs of the Washington and Adams Ad- 
ministrations, and of their Cabinets, from 
the papers of Oliver Wolcott, Secretary of 
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- the Treasury. Edited by George Gibbs, of 
the City of New York.” 

This work will be published in two vol- 
umes, 8vo., at $2,50 per volume, in a style 
equal to Mr. Prescott’s History of Ferdi- 
nand and Isabella, and will be illustrated 
by correspondence, hitherto unpublished, 
of the Members of the Cabinet, and other, 
distinguished individuals at that time con- 
nected with the government, including 
Washington, John Adams, Alexander 


Hamilton, Fisher Ames, George »Cabot 
Roger Griswold, Timothy Pickering, James 
McHenry, William Vaus Murray, Oliver 
Wolcott, father and son, Uriah Tracy, Ben- 
jamin Goodhue, Rufus King, Oliver Ells- 
worth, Chauncey Goodrich, James Daven- 
port, James Hillhouse, John Trumbull and 
others. Such a work must meet with a 
wide reception, which it cannot fail to 
deserve, from its intrinsic interest. 


MR. MURDOCH—THE TRAGEDIAN. 


THERE are several considerations which 
compel us to take note of the recent efforts of 
the young American actor, James E. Mur- 
DOCH. at he is an American, and has se- 
cured a favorable hearing with his country- 
men, 1s a note-worthy circumstance in itself. 
That this favor has expressed itself in the 
journals of the day, in the language of well- 
considered criticism and discrimination, is 
another circumstance of hope and congratu- 
lation. That these triumphs have come as 
the fruits of study, and a profound devotion to 
the stage, will certainly not allow nor prompt 
any one to detract ‘from the honors and the 
rewards which accompany the success. But, 
better than all these—and in its spirit embra- 
ciug them all—we are particularly pleased 
that the success accompanies one who enters 
on his career with a hope and a purpose of 
serving, in its true national bearings, the 
drama of the country. Thisconsideration— 
aside from and along with his merits as a 
performer—will direct the attention of the 
country very much to Mr. Mardoch’s future 
undertakings. On these—relating as they do 
to avital ee mesg of the American stage 
in its purification and reform as a place 
entertainment—and on the presentation of a 
series of dramas, springing from and suited 
to the country, we shall be able to dwell, at 
length, hereatter. For the present, we have 
a few words a | on the performance of this 
young actor. He has appeared before the 
public of this city in a range of characters of 
considerable variety, and capable, in their 
various phases, of testing the capacity of the 
actor. We have seen him in these several 
personations, attempting the expression of 
terror, as in Macbeth; of contemplative 
beauty, in Hamlet ; pathetic and remorseful 
feeling, in Othello; gay and gallant geutle- 
manliness, in Benedic ; the scholarly, in the 
Elder Brother; the German sentimental, in 
Kotzebue’s Stranger ; the fashionable novel- 
hero, in Claude Melnotte and Evelyn ; the so- 
cial and ter spirit of farce, in Charles Par- 
agon and Dick Dashall. To say that he had 
failed in none of these, would be to give him 
avery reputable, if not a very eminent, po- 
sition on the living stage. To be able to say, 
in anything like a tone of just criticism, that 
he had eminently succeeded in almost all of 
them, is to allow him what he is entitled to, 
a rank scarcely second to any cotemporary 
performer. Over all of them, whatever par- 
ticular objection we may make in detail, 
there were cast a grace, beauty and freedom, 


which denote, in our jalenans. the true ar- 
tist; and from some there broke, from time 
to time, flashes of a loftier spirit, which be- 
longs only to the man of genius. While we 
object to the want of perfect execution, and 
an equal distribution of power throughout en- 
tire performances, there are parts of the same 
ese re ve which, according to the ac- 
nowledgment of all capable witnesses, could 
notand have not been surpassed. In this ap- 
roval, we would include certain points in 
let and Macbeth, the whole fifth act of 
Othello, the whole of Benediek, and various 
poses of great force and spirit in Claude 
Melnotte and Evelyn, with special recollec- 
tion of the declamatory beauty of parts of his 
Charles, in the Elder Brother, The censure 
is partly chargeable, we think, on Mr. Mur- 
doch’s peculiar selection of pieces ; some of 
which, as Charles and the Stranger, allow 
him very indifferent opportunity for the show 
of dramatic passion and development of char- 
acter. Still, he has, undoubtedly, something 
to learn and some obstacles to conquer :—his 
reading, as yet, is better than hisacting. We 
cannot, at present, point out, part by part, the 
characteristics of conception or execution 
which belong to Mr. Murdoch. We can only 
mention generally that he is a follower of no 
school of acting. He is wisely determined 
to “hold the mirror up to nature ” in his own 
way. We think he may in time be found uni- 
ting in one something of the fervor of Kean 
and the grace of the Kembles. To present 
to an audience, in any degree of pertection, 
such a combination as this, would unques- 
tionably be a triumph. The effort is worthy 
of his earnest attention. For the one path, 
he has a fine person, a voice of much beauty, 
and a carriage, noble, manly and self-pos- 
sessed. For the other, he has the temperament 
F pea ry quick and keen susceptibilities, 
an intense sympathy with the character 
> undertakes. But the triumph can be at- 
tained by no common labor. Mr. Murdoch 
is about to fulfill a part of the pledge he has 
given to the public, by the production, early 
in the present month, of the new American 
tragedy of ‘ Witchcraft,” at Philadelphia. 
Of this, if itprove worthy of it, we may speak 
at large hereafter. The undertaking of a 
new nthe worpn play, at this time, has doubt- 
less been well weighed, ag its success Is 0 
paramount importance to iis “comme The 
play is well spoken of, the subject has great 
capabilities, and something new, moreover, 
18 promised in its handling and conception. 
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